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WILL OF A. D, JUILLIARD BEQUEATHS 
$20,000,000 FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF 
MUSICAL FOUNDATION IN AMERICA 


Greatest Legacy in History of Music Provides Free Concerts for 
Education of Public, Assists “All Worthy Students,’’ Encourages 
Composition and Aids Metropolitan Opera — Late Financier, 
Head of the Metropolitan Realty Company, Left Details of 
Operation to Nephew, Frederic A. Juilliard, Charles H. Sabin 


olitan Opera House in its productions. 


and James Wallace of New York-—Will Begin to Administer 
Fund Within One Year—Distinguished Authorities Declare Gift 
Is Remarkable Recognition of Music 


USIC WILL BENEFIT to the extent of $20,000,000, by the terms of a will 
made by the late Augustus D. Juilliard, New York financier, president of 
the Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate Company. The bequest, the larg- 
est ever made in the interest of music, provides for the establishment of 
he Juilliard Musical Foundation, which provides funds for the aid of worthy musical 
tudents, musie for the public without profit and which will assist the Metro- 


Details of the administration of the Foundation are left, under the liberal 
provisions of the will, entirely to the discretion of the trustees of the Musical 


Foundation. 


These trustees are to be the president 
Sof the Central Union Trust Company, 
Swho is at present James N. Wallace; the 
ipresident of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
Ipany, who is at present Charles H. Sa- 
bin; Frederic A. Juilliard, Mr. Juilliard’s 
mephew and former partner, and such 
‘ther persons as these three shall select 
0 assist them in the management of the 
foundation. These trustees are vested 
vith ample discretion to provide that the 
Foundation shall have the necessary 
powers to carry out the expressed wishes 
and general scheme as outlined by the 
decedent. 

The exact amount of the bequest will 
not be known until the will is probated, 
Aug. 4, but it is stated that the entire 
residuary estate will be devoted to the 


Foundation. Estimates vary from $5,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 and more. Under 
all cireumstances the amount will exceed 


$5,000,000, which would still be the larg- 
est musical legacy of record. 


Wide Powers to Executors 


Beyond the general statement, it was 
said, Mr. Juilliard left no directions as 
to the carrying out of his desires. The 
executors made the following statement: 

“The will of the late Augustus D. Juil- 
Jiard, who died April 25, was filed June 
~/ for probate in the office of the Sur- 
rogate at Goshen, Orange County, N. Y. 


“Mr. Juilliard, after making ample provi- 


sion for his immediate relatives and pro- 
viding terms for the disposition of his 
interests in the firm of A. D. Juilliard & 
Co. to his late partners, made bequests 
of $100,000 each to the American Mu- 
Sseum of Natural History, New York 


‘Vrthopaedie Dispensary and Hospital, 
Pociety of New York Hospital, Lincoln 
‘Hospital and Home, Tuxedo Hospital, 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y.; New York Society 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 


St. John’s Guild, City of New York. 


“After these bequests, Mr. Juilliard 


ve all the residue of his estate to the 
© 'ustees named in his will with directions 
mat they should form a corporation to 
y° known as ‘The Juilliard Musical Foun- 


‘ation,’ to which all the residuary estate 
ould be given. 
e general scope of the Juilliard 


© lusical Foundation, as stated in the will, 


to aid all worthy students of music 
uring complete and adequate mu- 
education, either at appropriate in- 
‘ions now in existence or hereafter 
created, or from appropriate in- 
tors in this country or abroad; to 
‘e for and to give without profit to 
musical entertainments, concerts and 




















recitals of a character appropriate for 
the education and entertainment of the 
general public in the musical arts and to 
aid the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
the city of New York for the purpose of 
assisting it in the production of operas. 
Ample discretion is vested in the trus- 
tees to provide that the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation shall have the necessary 
powers to carry out the expressed wishes 
and general scheme as expressed by the 
testator. 

“It is provided that the Juilliard Mu- 
sical Foundation must be established 
during the lives of Frederic A. Juilliard 
and Robert Westaway, and if for any 
reason the foundation is not formed, the 
residue of the estate shall be given to 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory and St. John’s Guild of the city of 
New York in equal shares. 


Who Will Hold the Reins 


“The executors and trustees named in 
the will-are the Central Trust Company 
of New York, Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, Mr. Juilliard’s nephew and 
former partner, Frederic A. Juilliard, 
and his former partners, Chester A. 
Braman and Robert Westaway. 

“The trustees of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation are to be the president of the 
Central Trust Company of New York, 
the president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, Frederic A. Juilliard 
and such other persons as these three 
shall select to assist them in the manage- 
ment of the foundation. 

“The will was executed by Mr. Juil- 
liard on the 29th of March, 1917, and wit- 
nessed by Francis D. Schnacke, 401 West 
118th Street, New York City; Francis L. 
Madden, Ossining, N. Y., and John M. 
Perry, 1308 Dean Street, Brooklyn. 

“To those who are familiar with the 
great interest which Mr. Juilliard took 
in music and in assisting those who were 
seriously disposed to the study of music, 
the creation of this great public benefi- 
cence is not a matter of surprise. 

“Mr. Juilliard during his lifetime was 
closely identified with the Metropolitan 
Opera House in this city and had always 
maintained a deep interest in the affairs 
of musical matters generally.” 

The munificence of the bequest, never 
before equalled, aroused much comment. 
Although those connected with the will 
were loath to make any statements, on 
the grounds that these would be prema- 
ture, all agreed that Mr. Juilliard had 
been a constant lover of music, and had 
been always eager to aid that cause in 
America. 

Frederic A. Juilliard, the nephew of 
the late Mr. Juilliard, who is to be one 
of the trustees of the musical foundation, 
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MRS. EDWARD MAC DOWELL 


Pianist, Who Occupies a Position Unique in the Musical World To-Day. Her Recitals 
of Her Celebrated Husband’s Music Are Given to Further the Work of the Mac- 


Dowell Memorial Association. 


(See Page 22) 





FEDERATED CLUBS IN ELEVENTH CONCLAVE 





Biennial Gathering Opens at 
Peterborough with the Clubs 
All Well Represented 


[By Telegraph from a Staff Correspondent] 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H., June 30.—With 
the singing of “America” in the Town 
Hall the eleventh biennial convention of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
opened here this afternoon. Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell introduced Mrs. John M. Gove of 
Concord, State president for New Hamp- 
shire, who made the address welcoming 
the Federation to Peterborough. Mayor 
J.S. Brennan of Peterborough also made 
an address of welcome. 

Mrs. MacDowell devoted her address 
to an exposition of the work of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony. Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, the 
retiring president, delivered a stirring 
speech. 

On Sunday afternoon there were dedi- 
catory exercises at the pageant stage, in- 
troduced by the singing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, 


No, 10. 


Entered as Second ClassMatter January 25, 1906, at the Post Office 
Subscription Price $3.00 per year. 


on behalf of the Federatior vresented a 
permanent stone step to > terbor- 
ough Colony as a memoria 

ation’s Peterborough bienr 

A. Seiberling presented 

to be placed on the page 

Federation. An address was 

Dr. Norman Bridge of Los Ange 
Community singing was led by Anne Mc- 
Donough of Philadelphia. In the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” Christine Miller 
sang the third stanza as a solo magnifi- 
cently. She will appear in Wednesday 
evening’s concert, singing two groups of 
American songs. 

The clubs are all well represented. All 
important State and district presidents 
are here. At Monday’s meeting of the 
executive board two important changes 
were announced. There will now be fif 
teen district presidents instead of six. 
Women who are professionally associated 
with music are now eligible as officers o 
the Federation. 

In the Young Artists’ Contest, thes 
awards were announced: Arthur Kleir 
of New York, in piano; Ruth M. Hutch 
inson, Los Angeles, voice, and Terry 
Freedill, Wichita, violin. 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 


at New York, N. Y., under 
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Stage Set in Berkshires for 


Next Chamber Music Festival 





Twenty Manuscripts Already Received in $1,000 Contest for Piano 
and Viola Work—Mrs. Coolidge Engages Harold Bauer to 
Present Prize Composition—Eminent Frenchmen Said to Be 
Competing—Other Details of the Pittsfield Event 


ITTSFIELD, MASS., July 1.—The 

second Berkshire Chamber Music 
Festival scheduled for Sept. 25, 26 and 
27 promises to be a significant event for 
the development of chamber music works, 
since four compositions will be given an 
initial hearing in America before an 
audience even more distinguished than 
that of last year. Two of these compo- 
sitions, the prize-winning sonata for 
piano and viola, and a trio for flute, 
viola and piano which is being written 
by Leo Sowerby, a talented and distin- 
guished young Chicago composer, will be 
performed for the first time anywhere. 
The first American performance will be 


given a string quartet of great beauty 
and originality from the pen.of Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, as well as one by Saint- 
Saéns. ne 

Harold Bauer, the eminent pianist, has 
been engaged by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge to 
play the piano part of the prize com- 
position, which will be a feature of the 
closing concert. Louis Bailly, the new 
member of the Berkshire Quartet, will 
play the viola. The piano part for the 
new flute, viola and piano trio will be 
played by Mr. Sowerby. 

The program arranged by Frederick 
Stock for one concert will consist of so- 
called “vocal chamber music,” in which 
the voice is treated as one of the in- 
struments and in no sense as a Solo in- 
strument with accompaniment. The 
other concerts in the festival will be two 
by the Berkshire Quartet, one by the 
Flonzaley Quartet, and one by the So- 
ciété des Instruments Anciens. 

Since the festival last year two 
changes have been made in the personnel 
of the Berkshire Quartet, Louis Bailly 
being the new violist, taking the place 
left vacant by Clarence Evans, who will 
be located in Detroit next winter, and 
Jacques Gordon, the second violinist in 
place of Sergei Kotlarski who entered 
the military service early last fall. 


The Contest 


In the prize contest for the best piano 
and viola sonata or suite for the $1,000 
prize offered by Mrs. Coolidge already 
about twenty manuscripts have been re- 
ceived, and as many more are expected 
before the contest closes on July 15. 
With the cessation of the war, competi- 
tion has been opened to composers of 
other countries, with the result that five 
or six have been sent from France, be- 
sides those coming from the United 
States, Spain, Belgium, Denmark, Eng- 
land and Canada. Although the manu- 
scripts are sent anonymously it is ru- 
mored that several of the most noted 
composers in France are competing. 

On account of the time involved in 
looking over these works bv the members 
of the jury, no decision will be announced 
before the end of August or by Sept. 1. 
The judges are Mr. Stock, Mr. Bailly, 
Mr. Bauer, who will perform the compo- 
sition; Rubin Goldmark, the composer; 
Georges Longy, the oboist, of Boston, 
and Richard Aldrich, the former critic 
of the New York Times. 

It is noted that the dates for the fes- 
tival this fall have been set a week later 
than last year in order not to interfere 
with the opening days of many conserva- 
tories and music colleges, as well as to 
avoid the untimely interference with the 
last two weeks of vacation, which proved 
an inconvenience to those attending from 
a distance. If good weather is a de- 
sirable feature for these musical events, 
a week’s postponement may mean bright, 
sunshiny days when the Berkshires will 
appear in their autumn splendor. 

The three days’ downpour of rain last 
year will be remembered as not only 
affecting the stringed instruments but as 
making the road which approaches the 
music temple very difficult for motors. 
This year the possibility of unpleasant 
weather conditions have been taken into 
consideration and guests are assured of 
a road which has been vastly improved 
and of a hall which will be made com- 
fortable by heating. 

The members of the Berkshire Quartet 
have already sought their retreat in the 
Berkshires for the summer at the colony 
on South Mountain, known as the Berk- 


shire Music Colony. In this secluded 
spot, close to nature, these musicians 
study and rehearse. One small wooden 
cottage at the colony is used as a re- 
hearsal room. Simplicity marks its ex- 
terior, but inside it is a luxurious music 
room, decorated in old rose and gray 
and furnished with beautiful davenports, 
pictures and rugs transferred from Mrs. 
Coolidge’s former villa “Upway Fields.” 
Two of the artists and their families live 
at the colony, in attractive bungalows. 
All the buildings, however, are crowned 
by the stately Temple of Music, and the 
rows of cushioned church pews in its hall 
await the audiences which the September 
festival will assemble. 
M. E. M. 


STEAMER SAILS BUT 
MUCK STAYS BEHIND 


Swiss Officials at Charles‘on, S. C. 
Refuse His Request for Pass- 
age to Europe 


CHARLESTON, S. C., July 1.—Dr. Karl 
Muck, formerly conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, two weeks ago re- 
leased from a Georgia internment camp, 
now a man without a country, did not 
sail from Charleston on June 28 on the 
ship Martha Washington as he originally 
intended doing. The sailing was in 


charge of the Swiss Legation and upward 
of 900 Germans, many of whom were 
prominent in various ways, were being 
returned to their country under an agree- 
ment made between the governments of 
the United States and Germany. 

It is stated here that when Dr. Muck 
applied for transportation on the Martha 
Washington his request was refused by 
Dr. Paul Hubscher, counsellor for the 
Swiss Legation, with htadquarters in 
Charleston, on the grounds that Dr. Muck 
“was pro-German as long as things went 
well, but that he fell back upon his Swiss 
citizenship as soon as he got into 
trouble.” The net result of Dr. Muck’s 
action is that although he is technically 
a Swiss citizen, no favors will be ex- 
tended to him by that country’s repre- 
sentative here, and if he wants to go 
to Switzerland he will have-to do so at 
his own expense, according to the state- 
ment made. 

It has recently come to light that an 
intercepted letter from him to a young 
woman resident of the Back Bay district 
of Boston was the cause of the undoing 
of Dr. Muck soon after the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” incident of some eight- 
een months ago. The contents of the 
letter have never been made public, but 
they were such as to stimulate the Attor- 
ney-General to act swiftly and with tell- 
ing result, it is said. 

The former conductor is alleged to 
have said while in the detention camp at 
Chickamauga Park, Tenn., that he had 
intended taking out papers of citizenship 
in the United States, but put it off after 
the outbreak of the war. His present 
plans are a matter of conjecture to those 
interested. Under a Federal ruling he is 
at liberty to remain in the United States. 
His whereabouts are unknown. 








Muck Disappears—Will Sail Soon 


(By Telegraph to MusicaL AMFRICA.1] 

CHARLESTON, S. C., July 1.—Dr. Karl 
Muck cannot be located. He is not here 
and the Swiss Legation states positively 
that he will not sail from here on any 
ship they handle. It is understood that 
he will leave soon for Germany from an- 
other port. . D. G. S. 





No Successor Yet to Koemmenich in 
Mendelssohn Glee Club 


The report that a successor had been 
appointed to Louis Koemmenich as con- 
ductor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club is 
without foundation. Members of the ex- 
ecutive board of the organization, when 
interviewed, said that, so far, no one had 
been appointed to the position, and the 
plans of the glee club with regard to a 
conductor were still indefinite. 


Epstein’s Condition 


It was stated at the Lenox Hill Hospi- 
tal New York, on Monday, that Richard 
Epstein, the pianist, had passed a com- 
fortable week after his severe operations. 
On Tuesday it was stated that his condi- 
tion was “about the same.” 


MARYLAND APPOINTS 
STATE MUSIC HEAD 


Board of Education for First Time 
Names Supervisor for Work 
of Entire State 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 2.—The State 
Board of Education of Maryland has ap- 
pointed Prof. Thomas L. Gibson as State 
Supervisor of Music. This is the first 
action of this kind ever taken by the 
Maryland State Board and it is re- 


garded as one of the most progressive 
moves which has been made by that 
body. 

The members of the board realize the 
importance of the teaching of singing 
and other forms of music in the State 
schools and for this reason they have 
appointed Prof. Gibson to take up the 
work upon which he has just started. 

Throughout the summer the new offi- 
cial will be kept busy instructing teach- 
ers how to conduct classes in singing and 
other forms of music in the schools. At 
present he is attending a meeting at 
the State Normal School at Frostburg, 
where the teachers are holding a six- 
week meeting. One hour each day is 
given to the instruction of music in its 
various forms and how best to impart 
instruction to pupils. The teachers are 
taking a great deal of interest in the 
work. 

Prof. Gibson will later go to other 
meetings of teachers in various parts 
of the State and perform the same 
duties. Beginning on Aug. 2 he will 
take up the work with the teachers’ in- 
stitutes which will be held in all twenty- 
three counties of the State. 

In all circles the creation of the posi- 
tion of State Supervisor of Music is 
looked upon as most important, and will 
mean much toward better instruction in 
music in schools throughout Maryland. 

Community singing on a much wider 
scale than heretofore is expected as one 
of the results of the new system, and 
this, of course, means keener public ap- 
preciation of music. 

Closely allied with the music in the 
schools is the wider use of the school 
buildings for musical events. Much to 
the pleasure of the music lovers here 
a step in this direction has been taken 
by the Baltimore School Board. For 
the first time, on June 26, an organiza- 
tion, in no manner connected with the 
public schools of the city, was permitted 
to give a concert in the Eastern High 
School. It is the Haydn Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the leadership of F. H. 
Pluemacher, a strictly amateur organiza- 
tion. The affair was open to the public. 

Except for what use the Government 
made of the schools during the war—to 
house some of the draft boards, conduct 
food conservation campaigns, etc.—this 
is the first time that the doors have been 
opened to outsiders and music-lovers are 
hoping that many other events of this 
kind will be given in the future. 

The question of the wider use of school 
buildings is one that has been agitated 
in Baltimore for some time and musical 
people feel that it is something of a 





. triumph that music has been able to win 


out. The fact that the ice was first 
broken by a strictly amateur organiza- 
tion is another feature on, 


ing. 





French Opera in 1920 


The French-American Association for 
Musical Art has announced that it will 
bring to America during the season of 
1920-1921 a light opera company from 
Paris, probably from the Gaiété Lyrique. 
It was hoped originally that arrange- 
ments might be made to have the com- 
pany this season, but as many of the best 
French singers have not yet been demo- 
bilized this had to be abandoned. Rich- 
ard G. Herndon, manager of the asso- 
ciation, says that the company is one 
of the very best in the French capital and 
that it is subsidized by the government. 





Son Is Born to Rudolf Schirmer 


A son was born ten days ago to Mr. 
and Mrs. Rudolf Schirmer, at present in 
California. 





Josef Hofmann was at Lake Placid 
last week. 


MRS. JAY LIFTS HER 
BAN ON GERMAN Ar 


Society Woman Who Wor Wi, 
Publicity During the War 
Issues Unique Letter 


A mimeographed letter mark.) «\ 
to be published until the signing 
treaty” has been sent to the ; 
Mrs. William Jay, a New York 
creator of the League-Opposed-t: 
thing-German, who brought h: 


the limelight during the war }, 
newspaper attacks on Beethoven, 
ner and other German masters. liy;, 
and dead. In addition to her violen; », 
saults on all forms of “enemy alien a» 
Mrs. Jay was interested in an ‘ 
sive” society publication, the C/ ;oj;, 
in which monthly she published her 9p), 
ions. The Chronicle suspended il 
tion many months ago. 

Mrs. Jay’s letter follows in ful): 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERI(;: 


Peace has come at last! Germany ; 
on her knees before outraged but {), 
giving humanity. Since our entry jy; 
the World War, I have stood firmly ay 
consistently against the performances , 
German opera, German plays and (ey 
man music. The committee and leay 
which I founded uncovered ample ¢j 
dence that German propaganda lurk 
in these apparently harmless entertajy 
ments, while victory was on the laps , 
the gods and a “soft” peace was a » 
mote and unfair possibility. 

Now all is changed. No further py 
tests against the German productioy 
whenever and wherever given in +h 
U. S. A. will come from me, for [| kno 
that henceforth materialism will weig) 
too heavily against a pro-German 2t: 
tude, and I pray that the former frien) 
of German kultur will uphold the prin 
ciples of freedom, honesty and just 
which they now see triumphant and ever 
lasting. LUCIE JAY. 

(Mrs. William Jay.) 

21 West Fifty-eighth Street, \¢ 

York (’phone Plaza 9024). 


SCOTTI SCORES IN 
RAVINIA OPENIN 


Appears in “‘ L’Oracolo ”’ for Firs 
Time in Chicago—Miss Garri- 


son in ‘‘ Lucia ”’ 
(By Telegraph to MusIcAL AMERI( 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 30.—A throng « 
7000 music-lovers attended the openit 
of the Ravinia Park opera season Satur 
day evening. “L’Oracolo,’” by Leoni, wa 
the principal offering of the evening, ai 
its Western premiére was the occasion 0 
a great ovation for Antonio Scotti of th 
Metropolitan, whose individual succes 
was complete. The opera is his partic! 
lar vehicle and he has sung it for the |: 
six years in the East. Its first perform 
ance in Ravinia was attended with mu! 
éclat. | 

Florence Easton, Leon Rothier, (rv! 
Harrold, Frances Ingram and_ Lo! 
D’Angeles were the others in the cast. | 
was Mr. Scotti’s début at Ravinia. (et! 
naro Papi conducted. as he has al! othe 
American productions of the opera. 1! 
first act of “Pagliacci” preceded “L'0" 
colo,” with the same cast as last year, ¢ 
cepting Florence Easton, who scored 
the réle of Nedda. 

On Sunday evening “Lucia,” with \* 
bel Garrison in the title réle, Orville H2" 
rold, Millo Picco, Philine Faleo (debu'' 
Leon Rothier and Richard Hageman, ° 
ductor, was presented admirably. 

The opening of the park was a grt! 
success for the management, Louis E¢* 
stein, the president, having assemble: ‘\ 
this season the greatest company he )® 
ever had at the North Shore resort 

MAURICE ROSENFEL? 








Percy Grainger Refuses British Conc" 
Engagements 


Percy Grainger, the distinguished A“ J > 


tralian composer-pianist, has just refus 
a tempting offer from Thomas Quin!" 
the English impresario, for a series © 
fourteen concerts in the British |” 
during the coming season. Mr. Gra!” 
ger’s dates already booked for hm ° 
America by his manager, A) to!” 
Sawyer, made it impossible for hm " 
accept the British engagement, but ™ 
expects to make an extensive Eur pe! 
tour during the season of 1920-21. 
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Controlling Powers in Juilliard Musical Foundation 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


Personages Whom the $20,000,000 Bequest of A. D. Juilliard to the Cause of Music, Has Brought to the Forefront in America’s Artistic Life: No. 1, Frederic Juilliard, Nephew 
of the Late A. D. Juilliard, Executor of the Will and Named as One of the Trustees of the Musical Foundation; No. 2, A. D. Juilliard, Who Made the Unprecedented 
Bequest; No. 3, Charles H. Sabin, President of the Guaranty Trust Company, Named as One of the Trustees of the Juilliard Musical Foundation; No. 4, James Wallace, 
President of the Central Union Trust Company, the Third Trustee of the Juilliard Musical Foundation; No. 5, Chester A. Braman, One of Mr. Juilliard’s Partners and an 


Executor of Mr. Juilliard’s Will 


[Continued from page 1] 


although feeling that no definite state- 
ment could be made, said to representa- 
‘ives of the press that it would be fully 
4 year before the executors would apply 
themselves to the plans. Ample discre- 


}4on, he said, had been given to the trus- 


tees to provide that the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation have the necessary powers to 
carry out the expressed wishes and gen- 
eral scheme as laid down by Mr. Juil- 
liard., 

__ Mr. Juilliard also said he believed that 
‘he trustees, if they so wished, could give 
special attention to American music, pro- 
‘iding for its publication and perform- 
ance. It was also within the possibili- 
es of the fund, he intimated, to co-op- 


. ‘rate with the Metropolitan Opera House 


i the production of classics. 

John M. Perry, personal counsel of Mr. 
said to a representative of 
ments, further than that made by the 
“xecutors, would be hard to make. The 
Will, he said, had provided that the presi- 
“ents of the Guaranty Trust Company 


»’nd the Central Union Trust with Fred- 


fric A. Juilliard should be trustees of 
Musical Foundation, and that they 
, | be assisted by any persons whom 
‘hey might name. The working out of 
ie terms would be left to their discre- 
Before the will was probated, which 
be on Aug. 4, no definite state- 
its could be made, said Mr. Perry. 


W d 
n 


_ 


The present heads of the trust companies 
being Mr. Sabin and Mr. Wallace, he be- 
lieved that these gentlemen would be the 
first trustees. 

To the question as to what was meant 
by the statement that the sum for the 
foundation was to go to the Museum of 
Natural History, should it not be estab- 
lished during the lifetime of Frederic 
Juilliard and Robert Westaway, another 
of the executors of the will, Mr. Perry, 
said that this statement covered a legal 
point which necessitated that a founda- 
tion or corporation, such as this, must 
be established during the lifetime of two 
named persons. 


Directed from New York 


Robert Westaway, one of the executors, 
when questioned, said it was too early to 
make any definite plans, but said that 
the working out of the foundation was 
entirely in the hands of the trustees. 
When asked whether he believed that Mr. 
Juilliard had aimed at developing Amer- 
ican music primarily, Mr. Westaway 
said he thought that although this also 
could be determined by the trustees, his 
opinion was that the fund would be estab- 
lished and directed from New York, and 
its scope would be limited nationally to 
a reasonable extent. 

Mr. Sabin was out of town when vis- 
ited, but from his office it was said that 
he has been a close friend of Mr. Juil- 
liard, and although not a musician, 
shared the latter’s love for music. 


Members of the Board of Directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera House were un- 
able to say exactly how they thought 
this bequest would affect the policy and 


work of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, all agreeing that the bequest was 
one of the most important events in 
music. 











Otto H. Kahn Sees in Gift 





a Great Recognition of Music | 





TTO H. KAHN, chairman of the Met- 

ropolitan Opera Company, made the 
following statement to MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA: 

“The Juilliard Musical Foundation is 
worthy of the man who conceived and 
made it, one of the most high-minded and 
public-spirited as he was one of the wis- 
est, kindliest and most unassuming men 
that it was my privilege to come in con- 
tact with. 

“The value of this bequest is not meas- 


ured by its splendid munificence. *Its 
worth is greatly enhanced by its signifi- 
cance and example. The generosity dis- 
played by our men of wealth toward uni- 
versities, scientific and religious founda- 
tions, hospitals, etc., has long been the 
envy and admiration of Europe. But to 
the immensely large and important field 
of art relatively scant attention has thus 


far been given by such men, except in 
the matter of legacies to museums. Very 
few only have recognized art as the po- 
tent educational and social factor which 
it is, and have taken it as serious as it 
deserves to be taken as one of the strong- 
est among the agencies having power to 
form and guide the thoughts and senti- 
ments and conduct of the people. 

“Some of the restlessness and turmoi! 
of the day spring in many instance: 
simply from a desire to get away from 
the unrelieved dullness and drudgery of 
every-day existence, and much can be 
done by art to give satisfaction to this 
natural and legitimate desire and to leac 
the strong instinct underlying it intc 
fruitful instead of into harmful expres- 
sion 

“There is an amazing quantity of ar- 
tistic talent of all kinds latent in Amer- | 
ica, but much of it, far too much, goes 


[Continued on page 4] 
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WILL OF A. D. JUILLIARD BEQUEATHS 
$20,000,000 FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF 
MUSICAL FOUNDATION IN AMERICA 


[Continued from page 3] 





to waste for lack of opportunity, inspi- 
ration and guidance. Many, indeed, are 
the impediments and _ disillusionments, 
and few the encouragements and minis- 
trations with which native artistic talent 
meets in this country. 

“That so wise, cool-headed, conserva- 
tive and universally respected a business 
‘man as Mr. Juilliard has given such con- 
spicuous and resounding testimony to his 
recognition of the place of art in Ameri- 
ean life and of its civic value, is of au- 
spicious significance and affords much 
ground for hope in its bearing as a prece- 





Felix Leifels the manager and secretary, 
said: 

“It seems to me that a gift of this sort 
cannot be praised too much by those who 
are interested in music in America. Cer- 
tainly there could be no more worthy 
beneficiary than the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, which has justly won a na- 
tional place in American music; and 
there could be no wiser thought than the 
additional provision made by Mr. Juil- 
liard for music students, for they will be 
the future leaders and guides in Amer- 
ica’s musical education. 

“Nor, apparently, does the scope end 
here. The trustees of the Juilliard Mu- 
sical Foundation are fortunate to have 
the precious charge of an instrument 


“It is the most wonderful th 
done for music; so giganti: 
scope that its possibilities ar, 
limitless. Whether the committ. 
open to suggestions one does n 
of course, and at that the field j 
that one would s¢arcely know 
begin. But, for example, an en 
fund for disabled or aged me) 
symphony orchestras occurs t 
once. Then a school for the edu 
orchestral players would be a ¢ 
Several of the public schools ha 
ested their pupils, have orga; 
chestras, indeed, or would like« 
are hampered by lack of neces 
struments; horn players play, 
trumpet, for example. Educ: 
young people by means of suc! 
properly endowed and supplied , 
of splendid use to orchestras. | 
other excellent thing would be 
ing of special concerts for the | 
ance of works that might not o 
reach the concert platform beca) 
rehearsal would take too much t 


all of it to making a living, for com- 
posers of serious works, like symphonic 
orchestras, are not repaid in proportion 
to their effort. Many talented musicians 
find composing prohibitive because they 
cannot afford to spend the time and ef- 
fort required for large works, on account 
of its unremunerative aspects.” 

Officers of the American Composers 
Fund Committee recently organized to 
encourage serious composition along the 
lines mentioned by Henry Hadley will 
call the attention of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation to the movement. 


Engels Suggests 


Pensions and School 





George Engels, manager of the New 
York Symphony Society, of which Wal- 
ter Damrosch, now in France, is con- 
ductor, stated: 











given hege in full: 


® Text of the Legacy Which 


HE text of the will which relates to the Julliard Musical Foundation is 


“I do hereby direct and instruct my said executors and trustees, or such 





of them as shall qualify and undertake the execution of this my will, and the 
survivors or survivor of them, and their successors, as soon after my death as 
may be practical, and within the lifetime of my nephew, Frederic A. Juillard, 
and my partner, Robert Westaway, and the survivor of them, to incorporate or 
cause to be incorporated under the general laws of the State of New York, 
or by special act of the Legislature of the State of New York, a corpora- 
tion to be known as the Juilliard Musical Foundation, which shall have au- 
thority among other such powers as may be conferred upon it to take and 
hold property and administer and invest and reinvest the same, and to devote 
the income therefrom to the object of said organization, which shall be in 
general scope as follows: 

“A—To aid worthy students of music in securing a complete and adequate 
musical education either at appropriate institutions now in existence or here- 
after to be created, or from appropriate instructors in this country or abroad. 

“B—To arrange for and to give without profit to it, musical entertain- 
ments, concerts and recitals of a character appropriate for the education and 
instruction of the general public in the musical arts, and 

Aid for Metropolitan 


“C—(To such extent as it may be lawfully entitled so to do without affect- 
ing the validity of the trust by this section of my will created) to aid by gift 
or part of such income at such times and to such extent and in such amounts as 
the trustees of said foundation may in their discretion deem proper, the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in the City of New York, for the purpose of assisting 
such organization in the production of operas, provided that suitable arrange- 
ments can be made with such company so that such gifts shall in no wise 
inure to its monetary profit. 

“In thus stating the objects and the powers to be given to said corporation 
I do not intend to limit my said executors and trustees herein named, or such 
of them as shall qualify and undertake the execution of this my will, the sur- 
vivors or survivor of them and their successors, or the incorporators of said cor- 
poration to the language thus employed by me, nor that the charter to be pro- 
cured by them shall be limited only to the objects above set forth, but that such 
charter shall provide in some form of language for the power to carry out some 
or all of the objects thus specified by me, and may contain such other enumera- 
tion of powers as by my said executors and trustees hereinafter named, or such 
of them as shall qualify and undertake the execution of this my will, the sur- 
vivors or survivor of them and their successors, or the incorporators of said 


Leaves Huge Sum to Music © 


corporation, may be deemed necessary or convenient to the proper fulfilme:: 


of the purposes I have in view as herein expressed, and as may be sanctioned } 
the laws of the State of New York. 

“The details of the organization and the maintenance thereof, and t 
rules and regulations concerning the conduct of the business of said corpo: 
tion, I leave to the good judgment of the trustees of said corporation, here!) 
authorizing them to perfect and carry out such details in such manner as : 
them shall seem best. 

“I do hereby direct my executors and trustees, etc., upon the organizati: 
of said corporation the Juilliard Musical Foundation, and within the lifetin 
of the said Frederic A. Juilliard and Robert Westaway and the survivors 
them, to transfer and pay over into the said corporation, the entire capital «' 
said trust fund created by this section of my will in order that said corpor: 


tion may devote the same under the laws of the State of New York to the use: 


and purposes that may be provided in the charter as aforesaid. 

“The failure for any reasons of my trustees to carry out, or of the pr 
posed corporation to be organized to carry out any one of the methods I hay 
indicated for the purpose of accomplishing my main purpose shall in no wi 


prevent the effecting of any or all other methods,, and this bequest shall be. 


and be deemed to be, of the same effect as though such method had not bee: 


enumerated. 
The Administrators 


“It is my request that the president of the Central Trust Company of Ne\ 
York, the president of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York and m\ 
nephew Frederic A. Juilliard, shall act as trustees of said corporation for at 
least the first year of its existence and for as long thereafter as they shall b 
elected and may be willing to serve, and it is my rquest that these three person: 
select to act with them on said board of trustees at last two other person 
they deem best qualified to assist in carrying out the objects and purposes o 
said corporation; and that such persons shall act ds trustees of said corpora 
tion for at least the first year of its existence and for so long thereafter a 
they shall continue to be selected by the said three persons first above namei 
and continue to be elected, and willing to serve. 

“It is my desire that in naming future trustees the names of those propose: 
to be selected shall first be submitted to the members for the time being of th: 
executive committees of the Central Trust Company of New York and th 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, and that only such persons as suc! 
bodies shall approve shall be named as trustees. It is my desire that it sha 
be provided in the charter or by-laws of said corporation that the trustee- 
shall have power to increase their number and to fill vacancies in the board.’ 











dent and example. 


_-which will undoubtedly contribute in the 
largest sense to the development of music 


What he has done for 


Joseph Pulitzer $500,000 


musical art in New York others may and 
probably will do in other cities. What 
he hag done for music others, it is great- 
ly to be hoped, will do for the arts of 
painting, sculpture, acting and so forth. 

“And, if (as I trust and believe will 
come to pass) we will give to art more 
and more that scope and place and honor 
to which it is entitled, if we afford seri- 
ous encouragement, fostering attention 
and adequate opportunity to genuine as- 
pirations and talent, and due reward to 
genuine merit, we shall, I am convinced, 
astonish the world—and ourselves—by 
the greatness and intensity of the mani- 


festation of the American spirit in art.” 


Philharmonic Lauds 


Scope of the Fund 





Speaking for the Philharmonic Society 
of New York, which is supported by the 
endowment, 


in America.” 





McCormack Urges 
Democracyin Fund 








John McCormack, the tenor, said: “It 
seems to me that such a great endow- 
ment should be made as democratic as 
possible, that it should be turned to all 
sorts of music and musicians, not to aid 
merely the most classic and conventional 
things.” 


Hadley Pleads for 


Serious Composers 





*Henry Hadley, the composer, went on 
record as feeling that “the Juilliard Mu- 
sical Foundation can be of inestimable 
value to American composers if funds 
can be directed so that deserving com- 
posers can devote their time to serious 
writing and not be compelled to devote 


Career of Financier Shows His & 













































































































© Life-Long Interest in Music 





UGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD, founder 

of the great Foundation, was born 

at Canton, Ohio, over seventy years ago. 
He was the son of Jean Nichols Juilliard, 


who, with his wife, like him a native of 
Burgundy, came to the United States in 
1836. When a youth, Mr. Juilliard came 
to New York and entered the textile com- 
mission business. Eventually he became 
head of the company which bears his 
name, and in addition assumed many 
other important business interests, in- 
cluding some of the leading financial in- 
stitutions and railroads of the country. 
Though he was himself not a musician, 
music was one of the strongest interests 
in the financier’s life. For many years, 
until his death, he was a director and 
boxholder in the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and a constant attendant at 
its performances. General Director Gatti- 
Casazza and his predecessors received 
from Mr. Juilliard many valuable sug- 
gestions, including, in 1908, one that 


of stage and boxes at the Opera | 
Many young artists were benefit: 
his financial aid. Otto Kahn, cha 


friends. 


fact, on that night, the illness began 
ended six days later in his deat! 
pneumonia on April 25, 1919, at his 
Fifty-seventh Street home in New 
His country home and legal res 


be of such vast importance to so 
was filed in Orange County, New 

Mr. Juilliard and his wife, who 
their marriage was Helen Cossitt, 
tised their philanthropy hand in 





[For other comment see page 8 





CONCERT ACCOMPANIST AND _ TE 
woman, would consider position as head of | 
partment of conservatory or- college of :s 
Address ‘‘Allegro,’’ care Musical America. 


ended in a greatly needed reconstr\ 


of the directorate, was one of his ©! 
The last performance of the 
season marked Mr. Juilliard’s fina! 


pearance outside of his own ho! ei 
whit prey: 


were at Tuxedo, hence the will whic! 
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“TOSCANINI ANXIOUS TO RETURN. DECLARES SPALDING 











onductor Informs the Violinist 
‘hat Inability to Get Along 
With the “Powers That Be” 
Alone Prevents His Resuming 
His Career in America—As- 


serts He Did Not Decline 
Boston Symphony Leadership 


SMOSCANINI told me that he longed 
1 , return to America. He said he 
e country and felt homesick for 

He felt certain, moreover, that the 
ins had a warm spot in their 

+; for him. As long as the war was 
eress he would not have left Italy, 

e as his son was serving in the 
army. He would gladly come 

, us now, but he could not, so he 

ed, get along with ‘the powers that 


\lbert Spalding communicated this in- 
rmation last week, a few days after 
jsembarking from the Dante Alighieri 
nd doffing the emblems of his two years’ 
oidiering. A meeting with Toscanini 
ad been one of the few incidents of a 
»yusical connotation that lent relief to 
he arduousness of aviation. The great 
‘rturo was apparently more _ than 
isually confiding. And his sentiments 
rs just quoted confirm decidedly what 

; long been a strong surmise if not an 
pen secret. Only those same “powers 
Rhat be” (let the reader exert himself to 
ix their identity) stand between Tos- 
. i's persistent absence and our en- 
joyment of his Olympian art. So report 
has given us to understand and now 
Bpse dixit. 

“Boston had gotten in touch with Tos- 
anini as to the conductorship of its 
rchestra. He did not reject the pro- 
posal. Instead, he cabled back, making 
ertain inquiries. His cable, he told me, 
vas never answered. So he continued 

; operatic and symphonic direction in 
lifferent centers of Italy. His success 
vas vast. None the less he was exas- 
erated when his. purpose of conducting 
Vagner numbers was frustrated by the 
ublic attitude. He showed some sur- 
rise that his feat of conducting a band 
luring the progress of a difficult offen- 

‘ should have won him so much ad- 
niration. He assured me he had found 
iothing so enormously exciting in _ it. 
Sut when aceounts of the incident were 
ead to him he somewhat changed his 
nind and concluded that ‘it must have 
een quite exciting after all.’ ” 





Little Leisure for Violin 


Mr. Spalding paid little attention to 
His violin during his regular military 


Albert Spalding, America’s Famous Violinist, As He Appeared on His Recent Arrival . 





© Underwood & Underwood 


in New York from Italy 


life. After the armistice he played 
formally, but otherwise, apart from a 
little momentary musical indulgence in 
such off minutes as a soldier’s crowded 
day allows, he let the instrument lie un- 
used. He did not set out, like many of 
his fellow musicians, to win the war by 
an intensive exercise of his peace-time 
profession. The other seemed to him 
incomparably the weightier obligation, 
one to be fulfilled at the denial, if there 
were need, of all things else. And in 
those fugitive moments of musical dis- 
traction there was no thought of prac- 
tice. Only when the war ended did he 


revert to his violin with a pre-war en- 
thusiasm. And then he played publicly. 
He was perhaps the brightest star of 
Molinari’s famous “All-American” con- 
cert at the Augusteo in Rome, when he 
performed the Mendelssohn Concerto at 
the tail end of the program. 

But if he had small leisure to play 
Mr. Spalding did manage to observe. 
And his observations on the effects of 
the war, musically, are sufficiently en- 
grossing. The cataclysm has not yet put 
forth its musical fruits. It will not for 
some time to come, in his opinion. 

“We are yet too near the holocaust. 


Effects of War 
Musical Life as Spalding Has 


Upon _Italy’s 


Observed Them—The Former 
Lieutenant Home Again to 
Return to His Violin So Long 
Neglected in Favor of His 
Military Duties 


There has been so far no opportunity 
for the inner impressions and reactions 
to crystallize. And these things must be 
if we are to have an artistic expression 
of a tremendous time. Until there has 
been a greater advance in material re- 
construction, until the considerations im- 
mediately affecting life are disposed of, 
one cannot look for any considerable 
flowering forth of the spirit. But in- 
fluences are not the less at work and 
they are shaping themselves to definite 
artistic ends, small though the issues 
still appear. I remarked a decided ten- 
dency in Italy to break away from the 
preponderating exclusiveness of opera. 
The Italian has for years been bound 
down by the dominance of Verdi. I am 
not saying this in disparagement of his 
genius. But Italians have kept their 
gaze on none but the operatic goal. 
“To-day there is a decided increase in 
the production of absolute music. More, 


in absolute music expressed through the: 


simplest instrumental medium. Great 
aggregations of orchestral forces are 
not obtainable as they were before 


the war. And the limitation of orches- 
tral means has resulted in a utilization 
of the familiar instruments for a much 
greater variety of purposes than used to 
be. Composers no longer make the lav- 
ish demands they did five years ago. 
Their music would not be heard if they 
did. They are writing much chamber 
music, for one thing. And compositions 
that may grow into elaborate orchestral 
proportions are first being designed for 
piano. At some future time their ex- 
pansion may come. But fragments are 
the order of the hour. Mental and phys- 
ical leisure is lacking for their further 
efflorescence. Still these fragments point 
to a new condition, to a new life. At 
some future time I believe the big man 
will come and give great expression to 
what has been more or less successfully 
formulating itself in them. 

“The works by these younger men 
have a decidedly Italian tinge. They are 
not academic and imitative, as the sym- 
phonic music of Italians has so fre- 
quently been. Montemezzi has _ been 
writing for orchestra. So have a num- 
ber of others. I was much struck by 
the popularity lately achieved by the 
choral works of Perosi. I admired them 
greatly myself—indeed, I consider Perosi 
the most gifted church writer living. 
And the Italians, on their part, are to- 
day receiving his work with the greatest 
display of interest and enthusiasm.” 

H. F. P. 





STADIUM CONCERTS 
OPEN AUSPICIOUSLY 


lhe season of summertime orchestral 
‘oncerts in the Lewisohn Stadium began 
fast Monday evening in a manner to all 
intents auspicious. Arnold Volpe, last 
year’s conductor, again exercises leader- 
hip and the entertainments, being closely 
‘filiated with the Metropolitan Opera 
House management and influences, profit 
y the services of Metropolitan artists, of 
he larger and smaller fry, and such other 
accessories from that exalted source as 
the genuine Metropolitan chorus directed 
y a genuine Metropolitan chorus master. 
ndications point to more interesting mu- 
‘cab ceremonies this summer than last, 
or the counsels of the foolish no longer 
Prevail and the classic masterpieces of 
German musie find a place on the pro- 
frams from which they were debarred 
4st season, to the irretrievable detriment 
of the entire series. The return of sanity 
'as celebrated Monday night by a repre- 
‘entation of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
Phony, which léd off the event following 
prefatory words by Adolph Lewi- 
donor of the concerts. 
zreat throng, numbering prominent 
al folks as well as the profanum 
s, attended and applauded every- 

with signal zest. The audience 
not confined to the concrete Stadium 
F‘nd the field space fronting the band- 
‘Stand. Crowds pressed themselves 
/*a'nst the railings along the neighbor- 













ing streets, or sat on a nearby hillock 
and got their music at long range. A 
few more venturesome occupied the 
ledges of apartment house roofs and 
dangled their legs from these coigns of 
vantage. Fine weather and temperature 
suited to the best purposes of al fresco 
enjoyment furthered the evening’s com- 
fort and cheer. 

Orchestral strains in the open can 
never be what they are in the concert 
hall, whatever the acoustical benignance 
of topography and sounding boards. But 
granted this, the instrumental sounds at 
the Lewisohn Stadium are satisfyingly 
audible—notably to those occupying seats 
of medium elevation—especially in mod- 
ern music, with its complex sonorities and 
high coloring. Some things evaporated 
in the more delicate portions of the Bee- 
thoven Symphony, but such was to be ex- 
pected. Besides the orchestra had not 
yet found itself as it will have after the 
second or third concert. Mr. Volpe’s 
presentation of the work is familiar and 


intelligent. The finale, with its trium- 
phant trombones, greatly excited the 
hearers. 


Rimsky - Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Es- 
pagnol” and Tchaikovsky’s “Marche 
Slav” made up the other orchestral num- 
bers, the previously announced “Oberon” 
Overture having been unaccountably 
withdrawn. The soloist, upon whom there 
beat the fiercest resplendence of the 
evening, was Rosa Ponselle, who gave the 
“Pace, Mio Dio,” air from “La Forza del 
Destino”—thus far her best opera—the 
“Pagliacci” Bird Song as an encore; 


Gioconda’s meditations upon suicide, and 
—aided by the chorus—the Easter prayer 
from “Cavalleria.” Especially in the 
Verdi music the sensational Conneeticut 
soprano’s voice displayed its extraordi- 
nary loveliness and lustrous beauty. 
And its resonance far surpassed any 
orchestral instrument or mass of in- 
struments. Indeed, Miss Ponselle never 
sang her “Forza” air better during the 
past winter or more feelingly. 

Is it merely to remind the public of the 
cost of present-day existence that the 
programs must needs be bartered for a 
quarter of a dollar? Why be unneces- 
sarily exorbitant for a scrap of paper? 

H. F. P. 


Musicale at Meeting of Stadium Con- 
certs Committee 


An informal afternoon of music was 
given in the home of Adolf Lewisohn, 
New York, by the Maintenance Commit- 
tee of the Stadium Symphony Concerts, 
on the afternoon of June 26. Andres de 
Segurola, chairman of the committee, 
made a brief address, in which he ex- 
pressed his belief in the success of the 
coming series of concerts, because they 
were the right thing done in the right 
place, at the right time, and in the right 
way. Mr. Lewisohn said that he hoped 
everyone present would see to it that there 
was an overflow at every one of the con- 
certs. The musical program was offered 
by Philip Gordon, pianist; Gladys Ax- 
man, soprano, and Elias Breeskin, vio- 
linist. 


EXEMPT CRITICS FROM TAX 


Writers Need Not Pay the Ten Per Cent 
Impost—Curb “Brokers” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—Persor 
who administer to the comfort or safet 
of audiences at concerts, operas or the: 
ters generally are counted as ‘employe: 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue her: 
and are exempt from payment of the ac 
mission taxes,” according to an interpre 
tation of the law just rendered by th 
bureau. 

The MUSICAL AMERICA representativ 
is informed at the Internal Revenue Bu 
reau’s offices that this exemption “in 
cludes critics, sports writers, vendors 0 
candies, etc., and also physicians calle: 
in to attend a person suddenly taken ill.” 

A curb is put on ticket speculators by 
the ruling that tickets sold in excess of 
the regular price by speculators or others 
must bear the name of the person sell- 
ing the ticket, who must pay five per 
cent of the excess if not more than fifty 
cents. If the excess is more than fifty 
cents the speculator must pay fifty per 
cent of the excess as atax. A. T. M. 


Bruno Huhn at East Hampton 


3runo Huhn, the organist, conducto 
and composer, has gone to his summe 
home, The Hunting Inn, at East Hamy 
ton, L. I. Mr. Huhn will resume h 
studio activities in New York on Sep 
ember 13. 
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New Bill for National Conservatory 
Eliminates Evils of Fletcher Measure 





Resolutions Recently Introduced by Congressman Donovan Thought to Meet Views of American 
Musicians—Would Establish Five Branches Throughout the States—Directors to Be Chosen 


by Non-Partisan Methods—The Text of the Bill—Buffalo 


ASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—As 
forecast in MUSICAL AMERICA, the 
dissatisfaction with some of the pro- 
visions of the recently-introduced 
Fletcher bill for the establishment of a 


National Conservatory of Music has 
crystallized in the form of another bill 
which effectively eliminates the objec- 
tionable features of the Fletcher measure, 
as well as adds a number of provisions 
not embraced in the former bill. As 
pointed out several weeks ago in this cor- 
respondence, the provision withdrawing 
government support and _ supervision 
after the expiration of ten years proved 
a most unpopular feature of the Fletcher 
bill as it was recognized that this would 
throw the institution on its own re- 
sources. 

The new bill has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Con- 
gressman Jerome F. Donovan of New 
York, and was referred for hearings to 
the Committee on Education. The fol- 
lowing is the text of the bill, which is 
conceded here to meet more nearly the 
views and desires of the great body of 
American musicians than do any of the 
measures presented up to this time: 


P Text of the Bill 


A Bill to Establish a National Conservatory 
of Music and Art for the Education of 
Advanced Pupils in Music in all its 
branches, Vocal and Instrumental. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
shall be established in the United States of 
America an institution of learning, to be 
known as the National Conservatory of Mu- 
sic and Art, fostered and maintained by the 
government of the United States of America. 
It is to be divided into five departments of 
equal standard, to be located, one in the 
District of Columbia, where shall also be the 
headquarters of the general board of regents 
and of the director general, one in the State 
of New York, one in the State of Lilinois, one 
in the State of Florida, and one in the State 
of CalLfornia. It shall be erected, main- 
tained, and used for the purpose of edu- 
cating pupils in instrumental and vocal mu- 
sic and also in the literature, composition, 
and such other necessary attending studies, 
and branches of music as the General Board 
of Regents of the National Conservatory may 
prescribe. 

One conservatory to be located in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where shall also be the 
headquarters of the General Board of Re- 
gents and of the Director General of the 
National Conservatory, to which pupils will 
be entitled to attend from the District of 
Columbia, the States of Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, 

The second branch to be located in Flor- 
ida, te which pupils shall be entitled to at- 
tend from the States of Alabama, Mississip- 
pi, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Porto Rico. 

The third branch to be located in or about 
the vicinity of New York City, State of New 
York, to which pupils will be entitled to at- 
tend from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Maine, and New 
York. 

The fourth branch to be located in or 
about Chicago, in the State of Illinois, to 
which pupils will be entitled to attend from 
Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. 

The fifth branch to be located in or about 
San Francisco, or in or about Los Angeles, 
as shall be determined by the General Board 
of Regents, in the State of California, to 
which pupils will be entitled to attend from 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada, California, Hawaii, Alaska and the 
Philippines. 

Pupils from one district can attend the 
conservatory of another district by permis- 
sion of the Director General of the National 
Conservatory. If any condition shall arise 
which shall necessitate a change in location 
of a conservatory the General Board of Re- 
gents shall have power to change the loca- 
tion accordingly. 

SECTION 2.—That the National Conserva- 
tory of Music and Art shall be under the 
control of a General Board of Regents. con- 
sisting of the President of the United States, 
President of the Senate, Speaker of tne 
House of Representatives, chairman of the 
Committee on Education of the Senate, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Education 
of the House of Representatives, who shall 
have all power to select sites and purchase 
or accept by gift the necessary grounds in 
every district for the purpose of the con- 
servatory or to accept funds for the purpose 
of erecting and maintaining such a con- 
servatory. They shall have power to accept 
gifts for the purpose of encouraging musical 
education in general or act as custodians 
of funds given or donated for purposes afore- 
said. They shall have the power to establish 
rules and regulations governing the employ- 
ment of a Director General and all other 
officers, aids. and employees necessary for 
such conservatories, and fix salaries of all 
officers and employees of that institution. 


Directors to Be Nonpartisan 


SECTION 2.—That the General Board of 
Regents shall have the power of apvointing 
District Boards of Regents for all the con- 
servatories. The person so selected must be 
from the districts wherein the conservatories 
are located and the selection of the same 
must be nonpartisan. and merit only shall 
determine their qualifications, who shall be 


identified with music or music organizations, 
the majority of the board to be musical or 
p.ofessional musicians and of good standing 
in the community, that the term of office 
for the respective regents is to be designated 
and shall not exceed the term of five years 
nor less than three years; that each of said 
board of Regents’ shall consist of seven 
members; that the said Board of Regents 
shall be appointed three for five years, two 
tor four years, and two for three years. 
That the District Board of Regents shall 
recommend the selection of a director, to be 
known as District Director of the Conserva- 
tory, and shall nominate ail other officers, 
teachers, aids and employees necessary for 
that institution, the appointments to be 
made by the Director General. The salaries 
of the district directors, other officers, teach- 
ers and necessary employees of such a con- 
servatory to be fixed by rules established by 
the General Board of Regents. 

The duties of the District Board shall be 
to co-operate with the Director General, to 
supervise the management of the conserva- 
tories, and to make recommendations and 
suggestions to the Director General. They 
shall constitute a permanent advisory com- 
mittee and shall co-operate with the district 
director and together shall work for effi- 
ciency and good results. 

Any member of the District Board of Re- 
gents, or all members, can be removed by 
the General Board of Regents on charges 
preferred by the Director General for causes 
as prescribed by the General Board of Re- 
gents. 

In case there is no recommendation by 
the District Board of Regents, or the recom- 
mendation is rejected by the Director Gen- 
eral, the Director General can instruct the 
district directors to act as may be necssary. 

SECTION 4. That the General Board of 
Regents, together with the Director Gen- 
eral, shall fix the standard for admission of 
pupils to the various departments of the con- 
servatory; they shall fix the number of stu- 
dents to receive free scholarships in each 
district, to be won by competitive examina- 
tion according to rules prescribed by the 
Director General; it shall also fix the tuition 
fees for paying students; both male and fe- 
male shall be entitled to attend the con- 
servatory and shall be admitted to the com- 
petitive examinations for free scholarships 
or as paying students. 

SECTION 5.—That the General Board of 
Regents shall appoint a director general who 
shall be musical, or a professional musician 
with administrative ability and of good char- 
acter, whose first duty shall be to collect 
data and information regarding the estab- 
lishment of the conservatories and who shall 
appoint a committee of experts to prepare a 
curriculum of studies which shall be the 
standard for teaching for all the conserva- 
tories to be established by the Government; 
they shall also advise the Director General 
in all matters pertaining to music; he shall 
carry out all instructions given by the Gen- 
eral Board of Regents and shall supervise 
all conservatories established by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The General Board of Regents shall adopt 
rules and regulations governing the appoint- 
ment and removal of the director general as 
well as the district directors and other offi- 
cers, teachers, and employees of the na- 
tional conservatory. 

SECTION 6.—That they shall have power 
to decide in which district to establish tne 
first branch of the National Conservatory, 
the second branch, the third branch, the 
fourth hranch ard the fifth branch. 

SECTION 7.—All employees, teachers and 
instructors of the different branches of the 
National Conservatory shall be appointed in 
accordance with the Federal civil service 
rules, except the Director General, who shall 
be appointed by the General Board of Re- 
gents and the district directors of the dif- 
ferent branches of the National Conserva- 
tory, as well as the department heads ana 
heads of subdivisions of such conservatories, 
who shall be nominated by the _ district 
boards of regents and appointed by the Dr- 
rector General of the National Conservatory. 
All officers, professors, teachers and em- 
ployes of the National Conservatory must be 
citizens of the United States. 

SECTION 8.—The General Board of Re- 
gents shall meet at least once annually. 
They can delegate all power to an executive 
board consisting of three members of the 
General Board of Regents, the chairman of 
the Education Committee of the House of 
Representatives, the chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Senate. and the 
Speaker of the House or the President of the 
Senate, who shall meet at the request of the 
Director General; they can also delegate all 
power to act to the Director General, who 1n 
turn can delegate power to the district di- 
rectors or to the district board of regents, or 
to the chairman of such boards, as it may 
deem necessary. 

The district directors of the conserva- 
tories must guide themselves in all cases by 
the rules of the General Board of Regents 
or orders of the Director General. 

SFCTION 9—That it shall be the duty of 
the district directors of the conservatories 
and the District Board of Regents to re- 
quire annual reports from the faculty of offi- 
cers or agents appointed and transmit the 
same to the Director General with such rec- 
ommendations and suggestions as they may 
deem proper. 

SECTION 10.—That the respective district 
boards of regents shall hold an annual joint 
meeting at the headquarters of the National 
Conservatory in the District of Columbia, or 
at any other place as'may be designated by 
the Director General and as often as may 
be deemed by the Director General to be 
necessary; for each meeting at headquarters 
in the District of Columbia, or at any other 
place as designated bv the Director Gen- 
eral, attended by the District Board of Re- 
gents, or by members of the exvert advisory 
committee annointed by the Director Gen- 
eral, they shall receive per diem pay not 
exceeding the sum of $10 per diem. with 
mileage from and to the place in which the 
regent or member of such committee may 
reside. The TDistrict Roard of Regents are 
entitled to mileare only from and to the 
place of their residence of each meeting they 
have in their respective districts, at the 
headquarters of the branch conservatories, 


Urges Measure 


which they should hold not less than once in 
three months. 

Ail officers, professors and teachers of the 
National Conservatory are entitled to the 
use of the United States mail when writing 
on official business, to the use of the Con- 
gress.onal Library, to the use of the print- 
ing office, and to free mileage whenever 
they are traveling on official business in 
connection with the National Conservatory. 
The district boards are entitled to free use 
of the United States mail in matters per- 
taining to official business of the respective 
conservatories, and to mileage when travel- 
ing on special official business at the request 
of the Director General. 

Government buildings can be used for of- 
fices or other purposes in connection with 
the National Conservatory. 

SECTION 11.—That the General Board or 
Regents shall have power to erect and main- 
tain additional branches of the National 
Conservatory without special permission 
from Congress, provided such funds to erect 
and maintain such institutions were pro- 
vided by private citizens or music organ- 
izations. 

SECTION 12.—That the Director General 
appointed by the Board of Regents may at 
the same time also be designated by the 
President of the United States as Secretary 
of Music and Fine Arts, with or without 
additional salary, in which case the Di- 
rector General shall also supervise music in- 
struction in all other Government schools. 
Such designation must be confirmed by the 
United States Senate. 

By mutual agreement with the State and 
municipal authorities, the Director General 
may arrange that district directors super- 
vise music instruction in State or municipal 
schools, high schools, colleges, or univer- 
sities. 

By agreement with the Labor Department 
of the Federal Government, the Director 
General may arrange to have a_ Federal 
agency in Music established in connection 
with the National Conservatory. 

The Director General shall request the 
district’ directors and the district boards of 
regents to prepare a plan how to cooperate 
effectively with those who endeavor to pro- 
mote music in the communities, in cities 
or towns, or how to encourage composers 
of American music, or how to be helpful to 
musicians in general in order to encourage 
musie*! education in this country. 

SECTION 13.—That the Board of Regents 
through the Director General, shall have the 
power to grant certificates of merit and rec- 
ommendation to the public as teachers of 
good standing to such music teachers who 
shall comply with the methods of teaching 
recommended by the faculties of the Na- 
tional Conservatory and who shall submit to 
an examination as approved by the Direcror 
General. 

Diplomas from conservatories in good 
standing or certificates from music teachers 
of authority may be taken in lieu of exam- 
ination as approved in each case by the Di- 
rector General. 

The Director General may arrange with 
officers of musicians and music teachers’ or- 
ganizations to act for the National Con- 
servatory, to supervise such examinations 
onee or twice a vear. 

SECTION 14.—That this institution alone 
shall have the right to use the title ‘‘Naticnal 
Conservatory of Music and Art.” 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 


Buffalo Urges Measure 


The Rotary Club of Buffalo, N. Y., at 
its meeting on June 20 adopted a strong 
set of resolutions urging upon Congress 
the immediate enactment of legislation 
for the establishment of a National Con- 
servatory of Music as a government in- 
stitution. The club, unlike some other 
organizations which act upon similar 
projects pending before Congress, fur- 
nished every representative and both 
senators from the State of New York 
with a copy of their resolutions, accom- 
panied by a letter signed by the officers 
of the club stating when the resolutions 
were adopted and urging that the re- 
cipient use all possible means to bring 
about the establishment of the conserva- 
tory. It will be noted that the Buffalo 
club does not closely follow the lines of 
the recently-introduced Fletcher bill as 
to the locations of the conservatory 
branches, their recommendation being 
that the main conservatory be located in 
Washington and branches in New York, 
Illinois and California. The following 
are the resolutions: 


WHEREAS, Music is an essential part of 
civilized life and is a great ethical force in 


* refining and elevating character; 


WHEREAS, Music is considered in all civil- 
ized countries as a natural asset and neces- 
sary to national and individual happiness ; 

WHEREAS, Music is a factor in diminish- 
ing crime and to bring spiritual inspiration 
as well aS cause more content in the homes 
of our laboring people; 

WHEREAS, The national government, to 
whom we look for our national guidance, is 
essentially also charged with looking after 
the welfare of the masses and to provide 
for musical education for their children; 

WHEREAS, Governments of foreign civilized 
countries spend annually large sums of 
money to encourage musical education among 
their citizens by providing national institu- 
tions where instruction is free to those who 
show talent in music; 

WHEREAS, It is estimated that before the 
war in Europe about 10,000 of our young 
men and young women flocked to European 
countries yearly to study music and art, 
seeking favors from foreign governments in 
very many instances because their own gov- 
ernment did not extend them encouragement 
to study in their native land: 

WHEREAS, A bill was introduced in Con- 
gress to establish a national conservatory of 


music and art, to be supported by t 
ernment, which bill is now with tt 
mittee on Education, of the House . 
resentatives for consideration; and 

WHEREAS, In the opinion of this c] 
national institution is absolutely .; 
in order to develop and encourage 
education ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That Congress be hereby ; 
fully requested to pass at an opportu 
the bill to establish a national cons: 
of music in Washington, D. C., and 
ally establish branches in the states 
York, Illinois and California. Be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these 
tions be sent to every member of Cojgr,. 
from this state with the request ¢t., }..° 
this measure become a law; and it 
ther 

Resolved, That this club shall co- 
with those who endeavor to bring ; 
successful result to get a national co) 


tory established in this country, to |} 
ported by the government, to help 
America independent of other nati 


music and art, and make America t] 
ter for music and art for this hemisph 


One of the immediate results of t}, 
vigorous and well-directed efforts «f th, 
club was the presentation of the pcitio, 
in the House by Congressmen Donoya, 
and McGregor, both of New York. T), 
resolutions are now in the hands of thy 
House Committee on Education. 

A. T. M. 


ST. LOUIS ACTS TO 
GET FEDERAL SCHOOL 


St. Louis, June 28.—All music, civic 
and commercial interests of the city have 
been aroused to action in view of the 
recent bill introduced into the United 
States Senate by Senator Duncay 
Fletcher of Florida for the establishment 
of a National Conservatory of Music an 
Arts with five branches which did not 
include St. Louis, and which gave t 
other branches, as outlined in the bill, 
certain Southwestern territory that has 
always been considered a part of this 
field. St. Louis is the natural gate. 
way to the great Southwest, as is evi. 
denced by its enormous business inter. 
ests with it, and the cognizance of this 
point by the Government in the estab- 
lishment here of the Eighth District Fed. 
eral Reserve Bank, has brought the mat. 
ter of an additional Conservatory to the 
eyes and minds of all interested persons 
in this city. 

About two weeks ago the matter was 
formally brought to the attention of the 
Municipal Theater Association, of which 
Mayor Kiel is the head, and he imme. 
diately called a meeting at his office and 
a committee composed of Isaac H. 
Hedges, chairman; Linn Paine William 
John Hall, Anita Moore and Herbert W. 
Cost, was appointed to take steps imme- 
diately to secure an amendment to the bil! 
in such a way that the territory as orig- 
inally planned will be redivided and 2 
district made with St. Louis as the head. 
This is a rightful step, as many States 
in the West and Southwest are too far 
distant from the Conservatory locations 
as now planned. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, backed by all its members and the 
other civic and commercial organizations, 
have appealed to their members indi- 
vidually and collectively to urge the 
necessity of such an action. Senator 
Selden P. Spencer of Missouri, an ardent 
lover of music, has the matter in hand 
in Washington in conjunction with other 
State representatives, and as soon as it 
takes definite shape will attempt to se- 
cure the necessary legislation for the 
change. In the meantime, the local com- 
mittee are working upon every plan to 
help the project along. 

The attraction this week at Forest 
Park was “Bohemian Girl,” and_ like 
the previous offerings, it was sumptv- 
ously staged. Stella DeMette, a St. 
Louis girl, made her first appearance 
of the season as the Gypsy Queen. She 
was in splendid voice all week. Charles 
Galagher as Devil’s Hoof gave a wonder: 
ful characterization of the ruffian an! 
his singing was very fine. Carl Gant- 
voort, Blanche Duffield and Frank 
Moulan completed the cast of principals. 
Various organizations have taken block: 
of seats for the season and it is certai! 
the event will become an annual affair 
“El Capitan” is billed for next week. 

Many of the local musicians made the 
trip to Columbia, Mo., this week to at- 
tend the twenty-fourth annual conve: 
tion of the Missouri Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Among those who went uP 
were: William John Hall, Ottmar Mo!! 
George Enzinger, Ernest Krohn, Fred 
Liebing, Carl Wilhelm Kern, Rudolp) 
Gruen, Oliver Shattinger, Tyrie \W. 
Lyons, Mme. Etta Edwards, Bruno 
Strassberger, Frank Spahn, Herbert W. 
Cost and several others. 

Minna Nieman, pianist, who has bee! 
teaching all winter in a young wome1'’s 
seminary in Athens, Ga., has returne( 
here for the summer months. She w'!! 
do some work during the summer p?e- 
paring concert programs for the comi'¢ 
winter. H. W. C. 
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ar MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Have you ever met Titta Ruffo, the 
ic Hbaritone of international reputation, ar- 
ve Mist of the highest distinction, and a man 
he no has been probably more discussed 
han almost any singer of equal standing 
nt fggnd reputation in the musical world? If 
nd Hou have not met him, you have missed 
‘t Mhe opportunity of becoming acquainted 
| fgith a forceful and indeed charming 
as personality. You have not been with 
is HFitta Ruffo long before you find that he 
e- a thinker, a philosopher, a most volu- 
le and delightful conversationalist, with 
is MMmany original ideas, of large experience, 
b- find what appealed to me most, a man 
¢- Ts broad mind. Like all Italians of his 
he Mbype, he is intensely vital, energetic in 
ns Mepeech and action. He never talks for 
he sake of talking. Everything he says 
sto the point, clean cut, and even when 
sh (pou don’t agree with him, his standpoint 
e- His sure to be intelligent and very often 
id HBurprisingly new. He is not only a hand- 


: ome man, but a man of distinguished 
y Meppearance. If you meet him once, you 
e- Mvill never forget him. 

i Ruffo blew into my office on his way to 
, taly. He will not return till December, 


4. ben he has a contract to sing in opera 
2s Pith the Chicago Company and also to 
‘T Bppear in some concerts. . We had it out 
ot and heavy on a variety of subjects, 
 Medjourned from the office to lunch at 
s, HM elmonico’s, where I had a previous en- 
' Bagement with Willis Holly, the Secre- 
ary of the Park Board, who represents 
t HPhilip Berolzheimer, the City Chamber- 
d Bain, the millionaire who takes so much 


nterest in music, and who had come to 
| ; : 

_ Bonsult me about some matters in which 
e lr. Berolzheimer is interested and of 


- BPhich I may tell you later. Our conver- 
o MBttion was carried on in a mixture of 
rench, English and Italian, and was 
t #equently interrupted, when I endeav- 
e Merced to explain to our friend Holly the 
- BBP recdotes and stories that Ruffo told. 
. We plunged in medias res into the 
e ery vortex right off, when I asked Ruffo, 
» HBeferring to his début some years ago 
; HP this country at the Metropolitan in 
; homas’s “Hamlet,” whether he thought 
amlet as presented by the South Euro- 
- Beans, particularly the Italians, who 
c te so full of energy and action, would 
ver be accepted by the English and 
Americans, who naturally had their fixed 
deas as to how this reflective, philo- 
ophic character should be given, which 
eas had been gradually formed from 
eeing the presentation of the rdle by 
reat actors in the past, like Booth, 
'ving and others. Ruffo promptly re- 
. Bplied that we must not forget that there 
ad been great Italian artists actors, 
Who had presented Hamlet satisfactorily, 
| @ed he named Enrico Capelli, Ernesto 
] “S8si, Emanual, Ruggiero Ruggieri. 
“Then,” said he, “do not forget that 
| BBte Hamlet of Shakespeare’s drama is 
ne thing, and the Hamlet of Thomas’s 
pera is another. The artist or actor 
| Bho represents the Hamlet of the play 
| Ban stick to the text as given, whereas 
he singer who presents Hamlet at the 
era must stick by the music as it is 
ritten. And he must also model his 





rescntation on the libretto and the char- 


” 






cler it represents. 





He instanced the difference particu- 
larly by saying that in the play of 
Shakespeare there is no chanson @ boire, 
no drinking song, as there is in the 
opera. It has nothing to do with “Ham- 
let” of the Shakespearian drama. 

“Then again,” continued Ruffo, “it is 
very difficult to preserve the idea of the 
monologue, that great masterpiece, ‘To 
Be or Not to Be,’ when one has to sing 
the music that Thomas wrote to the 
monolgue. That is perhaps why some of 
the critics were impelled to state that 
my presentation of Hamlet was not in 
accordance with their views of the char- 
acter. They forget that I was singing 
a certain réle, and in accordance with a 
certain libretto, and so should not have 
judged me from the point of view of the 
Shakespearian drama. Indeed, person- 
ally I would have preferred to have made 
my début. at the Metropolitan in ‘Rigo- 
letto.’ ” 

Then for the moment I took up an- 
other subject, a matter in which I said 
Ruffo had somewhat antagonized one of 
my cardinal principles, which was to the 
effect that when a singer gives out a 
tremendous volume of voice, particularly 
when he holds on to a note, it may cap- 
ture an audience but is apt, in the course 
of time, to result more or less disas- 
trously to the vocal chords. This evi- 
dently touched Ruffo on a tender spot, 
for he exclaimed with great animation 
that the success of Caruso, for whom he 
expressed his great admiration, was due 
to the force of passion, the volume of 
voice, which Caruso gave out. “And 
when Caruso gives all that there is in 
him,” said Ruffo, “it may not conform 
to the idea of classic singing, but take 
an audience of three or four thousand 
people, there are not a hundred who can 
appreciate and understand classic sing- 
ing. They will be moved, just as they 
come to the opera house to be moved, 
when the artist comes out with full 
throat and intense force, with his very 
soul as he represents the character he is 
there to portray! 

“Did not Caruso,” continued Ruffo, 
“make his great and deserved world- 
wide reputation with the force as well 
as the beauty of his voice? And should 
not the artist, above all things, consider 
the public, and not alone, perhaps, a few 
of the critics? If he wants to be a suc- 
cess and have a name that will be known, 
should he not make his appeal to the 
mass?” 

“On the other hand,” I interposed, “do 
you not remember one of the greatest 
artists that ever came to this country, 
Pol Plancon? He had no great voice, 
never forced it, and yet he sang beau- 
tifully almost to the time of his death, 
whereas other singers with greater voices 
retired from the stage long before they 
died. Their voices had given out.” 

“Ah yes,” said Ruffo, “Plancgon was 
an artist because he gave the spirit of 
the character in which he appeared. He 
had the art of bel canto. So had another, 
the great Renaud. And there was 
Chaliapine, the Russian, who perhaps 
was not estimated at his full value when 
he was here. 


“Indeed,” continued Ruffo, “in my ca- 
reer there remain two great, two tran- 
scendent impressions. The one, Caruso! 
The other, Chaliapine, who would have 
perhaps made a greater hit in this coun- 
try if he had sung in Boris. 

“And let me ask you,” continued Ruffo, 
“you who write about the artists. What 
is the interest of the artist? Just to 
please a few of the critics, to conform to 
certain laws which they have formu- 
lated, or shall the artist present his con- 
ception of a réle make his appeal to the 
public, and await the verdict? And 
after all, no artist is without fault, how- 
ever great. But should he be judged 
rather by his shortcomings or by what 
he has accomplished? As I present 
Hamlet and conceive the rdéle, I present 
him as the apparently cold, philosophic, 
introspective man of the North, but be- 
hind the mask I place all the passion, 
virility, not only of my Italian nature 
but of all the thousands of Italians who 
are behind me!” 

Then I threw another bomb into that 
lunch discussion by suggesting that while 
the Italians had produced any number of 
great painters, singers, composers, con- 
ductors, musicians of the first rank, 
painters, sculptors, statesmen, warriors, 
men of action, they had not produced any 
philosophers of world renown. 

Ruffo dropped his knife and fork and 
ejaculated in a tone that went through 
Delmonico’s, the name “Mazzini!” “To 
be a philosopher” he roared, “it is 
not necessary to write a treatise on phil- 
osophy, is it?” And then he rattled off 
a long list of the great Italians who, 
he contended had been philosophers, and 
wound up by saying: 

“And there was Dante—the immortal 
Dante—who in his works expressed the 


philisophy of the world, a philosophy 
that covers all.” 

“One reason,” said I, trying to calm 
the angry waters, “that I so much ad- 
mire the Italians, is that they have the 
vitality, the passion, that when the great 
moment, the climax comes, whether in 
play, or opera, or even on the concert 
stage, they always reach it, express it. 
So many of the Northern singers, players, 
fall down, while we are waiting, waiting, 
waiting so anxiously for the thrill which 
never comes.” 

“Ah,” said Ruffo, “that is not a mat- 
ter merely of voice or passion. That is 
a matter of genius, for one may have 
the voice and one may have the pas- 
sion, but unless one has the genius of 
appreciation and of expression, one can- 
not express the climax of which you 
speak.” 

“By the bye,” said I, “to return to our 
discussion as to the manner in which 
Hamilet’s soliloquy should be given, even 
in opera, with all due deference to the 
music Thomas wrote about it. I had a 
discussion once with Caruso on the man- 
ner in which the Celeste Aida should be 
sung in ‘Aida.’ Now, said I, in this 
song, which is really a soliloquy, Rha- 
dames, alone on the stage expresses his 
affection for Aida. If he were to roar it 
out, as most of the tenors do, he would 
have brought the whole Egyptian army, 
led by the jealous Amneris, on to the 
stage, and he would have been incar- 
cerated then and there.” 

Ruffo was inclined to agree with me 
there, and when we took up the ques- 
tion of how the score was marked in the 
original by Verdi and I told him that 
there were some who contended that it 
had been marked ff, “No,” laconically 
said Ruffo, “it is marked pp.” 

Later we got on to one of my favorite 
philosophies, as to the difference between 
the singer and the artist, which I ex- 
plained was, in my opinion, the differ- 
ence between the actor or singer who 
obtrudes his personality in every role 
that he plays or sings, while the artist 
conceals his personality and certainly 
subordinates it to the character in which 
he appears. 


“Bravo!” said Ruffo. “That is exactly 


my idea. And when I appear in ‘Rigo- 
letto’ I am no longer Titta Ruffo. The 
man Titta Ruffo has disappeared. It is 


Rigoletto, the hunchback, who steps upon 
the boards.” 

“Do you know,” he continued, “‘when 
my wife first saw me in my make-up as 
Tonio in ‘Pagliacci,” although she was 
not six paces away she did not recognize 
me. She wanted to know who that per- 
son was.” 

And then, in the most interesting and, 
indeed, arresting manner, so that our 
friend Holly from the Park Board sat 
entranced, even though he did not under- 
stand all that was said, Ruffo gave us 
an example of how he fixed his eyes put 
spots on his hands, discolored his teeth, 
gave himself a red forehead, made his 
hands look dirty, presented, indeed, as 
he said, a figure detestable as Tonio, 
made him breathe as if he had asthma. 

“T saw a man like that once, and I 
modelled my character on that living 
specimen of terrible humanity,” said 
Ruffo. 

It is in such matters, in matters of 
detail matters of make-up, matters con- 
cerning mannerisms, that after all the 
secret of genius lies, as has been once 
truly expressed—namely, in the infinite 
ability to take pains to the smallest de- 
tail. 

An hour with Ruffo is not only a de- 
light but an education. And you come 
away from meeting such a man with food 
for thought for many and many a day. 

* 


P. E. Conroy, the newly-elected Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Music Merchants, has become an active 
force in the general movement for the 
advancement of music. Mr. Conroy is 
president of a prominent piano concern 
in St. Louis. The importance of his in- 
terest arises from the fact that until 
quite recently the men engaged in the 
musical industries, unlike their predeces- 
sors of half a century ago, confined them- 
selves to the manufacture and sale of 
pianos and the various musical instru- 
ments and music, and gave little if any 
attention to the urgent need of arousing 
an interest in music so as to give them 
an adequate market for the products in 
which they were interested. Indeed, it 
is only of recent date, and since the 
formation of the Music Industries Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in which the various 
organizations in the industries are com- 
bined, that systematic propaganda has 
been made to arouse the people generally 
and the press itself to the importance of 
giving more consideration to music, all 
the way from its most popular forms to 
its highest expression. 

Mr. Conroy, it is gratifying to know, 
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Arnold Volpe, Under Whose Able Leader- 
ship the Stadium Symphony Orchestra 
Is Again Delighting Hosts of New York 
Music-Lovers 


is an ardent supporter of the work of 
the Musical Alliance. He has enthu- 
Siastically endorsed the plea and plan 
for the establishment of a Ministry of 
Fine Arts, with representation in the 
Cabinet, the establishment of a National 
Conservatory of Music, and he is now 
particularly engaged in arousing the 
people of his own city, St. Louis, to the 
importance of supporting the movement. 

In the course of a recent interview, 

Mr. Conroy said: 
_ “People must be brought to realize the 
importance of music. Let them see what 
a necessary adjunct it is to the education 
of their children. I hope to see the day 
when colleges throughout the country 
will give credits for music, just as they 
do for other studies.” 

It is not generally known in the mu- 
sical world that at the recent conven- 
tions of the men engaged in the musical 
industries, it was voted to levy a con- 
tribution of 25 cents on every piano 
manufactured, to be shown by a hand- 
some stamp affixed to the instrument, 
which bears the legend ‘“‘Made in Amer- 
ica,” and thus provide a fund of some 
seventy-five to a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year, which fund is to be expended 
absolutely for propaganda to arouse a 
greater interest in music. 

* * *” 

Every now and then some noble, de- 
voted worker in the cause of our musical 
progress passes out, and, not being 
among those who have sought publicity, 
they receive little if any recognition, 
even at their death, though their work 
was of the highest value and most de- 
voted in its sincerity and conspicuous in 
the unobtrusive manner in which the 
service was rendered. Such a personage 
was Isabella Eldridge, who has just 
passed out in the quaint old New Eng- 
land town of Norfolk, Conn. This dis- 
tinguished and worthy woman will be 
mourned by a number of musical artists 
who participated in the mid-summer fes- 
tivals given annually under the auspices 
of herself and her sister. 

Isabella Eldridge, with her sister 
Mary, contributed to make these fes- 
tivals events of national significance. 
Her life work deserves recognition as a 
fine example of American idealism. In 
the last few years four notable figures 
connected with these Norfolk festivals 
have answered the call and passed into 
the unknown. They were Mme. Gerville- 
Réache, Evan Williams, Thomas Thomas, 
and now Isabella Eldridge. 

We are all of us familiar with the 
names of wees patrons of music who 
perhaps are exclusively and financially 
interested in the work of foreign artists 
and the works of foreign composers, bu* 
give little attention to the worthy strug 
gling talent in our country. They re 
ceive, you know, widespread recognitio) 
in the daily press and are lauded fo: 
their contributions to the encouragemen' 
of music. But there are many more whc 
carry on their patronage of musical ef- 
fort with far greater sacrifice, with re- 
markable generosity. These are those 
who work patiently, quietly, without os- 
tentation. They shun publicity, do their 
bit simply for the joy of the work itself. 





[Continued on page 8] 
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It was in this way that Isabella Eldridge, 
of that quaint old New England town of 
Norfolk, Conn., performed her self- 
appointed, beautiful life work. 


* * o 


The other day some of the confratér- 
nity were discussing an article written 
by that erudite critic of vocal matters, 
W. J. Henderson of the New York Sun. 
In this article Mr. Henderson reviewed 
the past season at the Metropolitan, 
which he seemed to consider had not been 
particularly prolific .in producing any 
new American singers of eminence, al- 
though he was willing to admit the suc- 
cess of Rosa Ponselle. But he spoiled 
the praise he accorded the lady by insist- 
ing that she had not improved but, in- 
deed, had somewhat deteriorated as the 
season went on. The confraternity did 
not seem to wholly agree with Mr. Hen- 
derson, though the general opinion ap- 
peared to be that perhaps it would be 
more just to say that Miss Ponselle had 
not fulfilled the high expectations 
aroused by her first success and particu- 
larly in the production of “Oberon” had 
shown that she had still much to learn, 
as, indeed, most of them have, even the 
eminent ones. 

Personally, I interposed the opinion that 
a great success at a début has its natural 
re-action and often causes trouble for the 
poor débutante by arousing expectations 
which it is almost impossible for her to 
fulfill. When you have done well, you 
know, people expect that you will imme- 
diately do better, and if you do not, they 
are apt to question the favorable verdict 
given at your start. 

One of the party expressed his convic- 
tion that Rosa Ponselle’s trouble lay in 
the fact that she had what he called a 
“tired throat,” tired vocal cords, or, as 
he afterwards corrected himself by say- 
ing, lazy vocal cords. This being some- 
thing new, I asked him to explain what 
he meant. 

“You see,” said he, “Miss Ponselle 
came, much to her credit, from the vaude- 
ville stage. Her voice is unquestionably 
of great beauty, freshness and power. 
But on the vaudeville stage she was per- 
mitted to sing songs of her own selec- 
tion, and so, having to sing several times 
a day, she naturally chose songs that 
were easy and did not require much ef- 
fort, especially in the production of the 
higher tones. The result of this was 
that while she had all the requisites for 
success on the operatic stage, her vocal 
cords had not been trained for the sing- 
ing of high notes. In fact, they had 
become what I would call tired or lazy. 
Thus, when she attempted to use the 
higher tones in opera, the effect was not 
satisfactory. 

“However,” said he, “she has the 
voice, and if she studies under the right 
direction, she will make good, when she 
herself understands what the trouble is.” 

All of which I commend most respect- 
fully to the talented lady’s attention. 


* * * 


A delightful row has broken out in the 
columns of the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger, apropos of a statement by a cer- 
tain Dr. Onuf, a noted nerve specialist. 
I remember the worthy doctor when he, 
years ago, came over from Russia, when 
his name was Onufrovitch, but as he 
found this name somewhat irksome and 
cumbersome for the average American, 
he halved himself, became Onuf, though 
he retained all his original vigor, science 
and knowledge. 

Now Dr. Onuf has raised a lovely 
racket by declaring that the world’s 
great musicians were all “mildly crazy.” 
This statement was made before the con- 
vention of the American Neurological 
Association at Atlantic City a few days 


ago. 


Dr. Onuf referred to Schumann’s 
“deep depressions,” to Schubert’s “clas- 
sical description of a mild depression.” 
He dwelt upon the “predominantly hypo- 
maniac make-up, within psychological 
limits,” represented by Rossini, Liszt 
and Mozart. He touched upon “periods 
of exultation and depression” in the lives 
of Beethoven and Berlioz. He said that 
hypomaniac traits are clearly apparent 
in Beethoven’s correspondence; asserted 
that Wagner in his younger years, ap- 
parently had “predominantly hypo- 
maniac traits, succeeded in later years 
by paranoia.” 

Naturally, the next day the Ledger 
contained replies and protests from Phil- 
adelphia composers and interpreters of 
classical music, who, as the Ledger says, 
“rose en masse in their wrath and indig- 
nation.” 


Wassili Leps, well known, replied that 
he did not think that any man living is 
entirely sane. Prof. Zeckwer considered 
Dr. Onuf’s assertions “absurd.” 

The general conclusion, however, of 
the musicians in Philadelphia was that 
Dr. Onuf, and not the great composers, 
is crazy. 

For my own part, if I could write 
music like Wagner, or Mozart, or Ros- 
sini, or Beethoven, or Schumann, or 
Schubert, I’d be perfectly willing to be 
judged insane by all the neurologists on 
earth, including Dr. Onuf. 


* * * 


Signs and portents increase to show 
that there is every possible likelihood of 
Maestro Toscanini’s coming to this coun- 
try next season, as I have already inti- 
mated. If he does, he may be assured of 
an ovation, particularly in New York, 
where he left behind him a reputation 
which was greatly increased by the work 
of his successors, which stood out in 
startling contrast. 

It has been stated that Toscanini’s 
power and control over the orchestra 
were dictated by fear, emphasized by his 
knowledge of profanity, which covered 
nearly a dozen languages. That is not 
my judgment. Toscanini’s power rested 
first on the recognition by the musicians 
in the orchestra and by the artists, of 
his tremendous capacity, which enabled 
him to produce effects so that some of 
the operas under his direction assumed 
entirely new and different forms to any- 
thing that they had done in previous 
productions. In the next place, there 
was recognition of his absolute sincerity 
and endeavor to reach the highest pos- 
sible artistic and musical standards, so 
that people forgot his peculiarities and 
even eccentricities and realized that with 
him they did better than they did under 
any other conductor’s baton. And that 
is the whole secret of. Toscanini’s vogue 
and success. 

One of the reasons which impel me to 
believe that Toscanini is sure to come, is 
that I believe he needs the money. He 
and d’Annunzio, the poet, practically sac- 
rificed everything when Italy got into 
the war. They not only worked to raise 
money for the relief of the sick and 
wounded, but they gave practically their 
entire fortunes to support the cause. 
The Italians, you know, are very loyal. 
Some may net be loyal to the King, but 
they are all loyal to their “Italia,” which 
they reverence with almost fanatic zeal. 
They may rob one another, but they will 
all give up to help the mother country, 
and they will give up almost to the last 
dollar. 

* * * 

They say that Fortune Gallo, the in- 
domitable manager of the San Carlo, and 
recently of the Commonwealth Opera 
Companies, meditates a spectacular pro- 
duction of “Aida” at the Polo Grounds 
this summer. If successful, the produc- 
tion is to be repeated in Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland and other cities in the 
West. Naturally, one of the features of 
the production, which will require the 
building of a large stage, is to be the 
triumphant return of Rhadames from 
the wars, which is to be given with a 
procession such as has never been seen 
in this country, or even in Italy. And 
one of the great features of the proces- 
sion is to be a real, live elephant. It has 
not, however, yet come to light whether 
Rhadames, the victor, or Amneris, the 
Egyptian princess who is in love with 
him, will be seated on that elephant. 
Possibly they may tie poor Amonasro to 
the beast’s tail. 

At any rate, what is probably perplex- 
ing Gallo at the present time, is how, in 
view of present express charges, he is 
going to ship that elephant from New 
York to the various cities where he is 
to perform, later on. It is a financial 
problem of serious import, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Officers of Opera Company in Phila- 
delphia Re-elected 


PHILADELPHIA, June 30.—At the recent 
meeting of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Company of Philadelphia last year’s of- 
ficers and directors were re-elected. Six- 
teen performances of grand opera will 
be given the coming autumn and winter 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, Broad 
and Poplar Streets. Notwithstanding 
that the opera company has not been a 
financial success for two years, there will 
be no advance in season tickets, it is an- 
nounced, but a slight increase in the ad- 
mission to single performances. Offices 
have been open for former subscribers 
to renew their subscriptions for the com- 
ing season. The officers of the company 
who are re-elected are: Edward T. 
Stotesbury, president; Thomas DeWitt 
Cuyler, vice-president, and Charles F. 
Schibener, secretary and treasurer. 


o 





Hammerstein Hopes That Bequest We 
RY Will Aid “Opera for People” 





SCAR HAMMERSTEIN, when inter- 

viewed by a representative of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, expressed the greatest 
surprise at Mr. Juilliard’s bequest. 

“It is not quite possible,” he said, “to 
get at exactly what Mr. Juilliard was 
aiming for. There are teachers all over 
the place, 5,000 of them in New York 
alone, all of whom claim to have one or 
more phenomenal pupils, so it is not as 
if there were any dearth of vocal 
students. Gold does not by any means 
presuppose rich tones, you know, and the 
aiding of poor students while worthy in 
itself cannot with any certainty be ex- 
pected to flood the market with Carusos 
and Melbas. 

“With regard to the Metropolitan, the 
thing is even more incomprehensible. 
The Metropolitan Opera Company does 
not need Mr. Juilliard’s money. They are 
as firmly established as any financial in- 
stitution in the country. They have had 
a school there for ten years or so, where 
talented singers are taught free and 
given every possible advantage. And in 
ten years some results should have been 
evident. And are they? I haven’t heard 
of any. 

“If Mr. Juilliard had definitely left the 
money as an endowment for a People’s 
Opera, it seems to me that the result 
would have been far more beneficial. 
There is a crying need for such an in- 
stitution, but it is not possible without 
civic or governmental subvention or else 
a large private endowment. As every- 
body knows I have wanted for years to 
establish such an opera, but I am not rich 











—| 
enough and I have no desire to 
musical pauper. 

“The cost of opera, like the cos; 
everything else, has gone up by le: 
bounds, stage hands, electrician., ),. 
chanics, chorus, everything. I think tho, 
I am not exaggerating when I sa, ; 
even without considering the pri 
opera now costs more than twice 
did ten years ago. . 

“And what is the result? Peo)le ».. 
sent more than anything else, having +, 
price of their theater and opera | ick.:. 
raised and so opera for the people ; 
farther off than ever. 

“What I am puzzling over, is to stri., 
the ratio between the increase ey 
penses and popular-priced opera. 4); 
just how that is to be done I don’: kyo, 
unless rich men like the late Mr. Jwilljg); 
will endow a fund.” J.A.H 
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Ernest Davis Re-engaged for the Stadiyy 
Booked for Maine Festivals 


Ernest Davis, the gifted young Amey. 
ican tenor, was last week engaged for th. 
festivals at Bangor and Portland, \p 
Mr. Davis, as the result of his successfjj 
appearance last season at the Volpe syn. 
phony concerts in the Stadium, has heey 
re-engaged for ten appearances at the 
Stadium during the present season. [He 
appeared with great success last week. 





Emma Roberts has been engaged a; 
soloist with the Russian Symphony 0. 
chestra for a concert to be given under 
the management of the Savannah Musi. 
cal Club of Savannah, Ga., on Dee, § 
next. She will also be heard in recital iy 
several Southern cities. 
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Leopold Godowsky Attends a Recital Given by Leopold Godowsky 


J seat yourself comfortably and listen to a piano recital given by yourself is a sensation which, 

has been made possible by that remarkable instrument, the reproducing piano. 
idea as the theme for a picture of more than usual interest. 
terpretations, played through the Ampico. 


in these days of marvels 


A Los Angeles photographer has taken this 
He shows us Leopold Godowsky listening critically to his own in- 


_By means of a double exposure the photographer supplies a visionary Godowsky to complete the picture. 





SCHUMANN-HEINK SINGS TO 10,000 IN TACOMA 


Stadium the Scene of Memorable Event, 
Presenting Ideal Conditions for 
Open-Air Music 


TACOMA, WASH., June 15.—The ma- 
jority of 10,000 music-lovers forming a 
brilliant mosaic of humanity, occupying 
curving tiers of seats at the Tacoma 
Stadium, needed no introduction to Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, who opened 
the Stadium Festival series of summer 
concerts on June 14. Among the throng 
were those who had gained admission 
and the many turned away at the doors 
of the Tacoma Theater upon former oc- 
casions of the diva’s appearances here. 
With her on the present visit were 
Ernesto Beramen, the noted Mexican 





1* Kentucky Babe 
Bb (b-E) C (c-F) 


5* The Dixie Kid D (d-E) 
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2* Cuddle Snug & Warm, Ab (c-E) 
3. Sweet Oleander F (c-F) 
4 Mammy’s Honey Sweetness Ab (d-E Cheeswright .50 


6* Swanee Shore, The D (c-E) 





pianist, and Frank La Forge, American 
composer-accompanist. 

Exceptionally beautiful, the program 
given by the Symphony Orchestra _ the 
singer and her assisting artists, in the 
summer arena above the bay, thrilled the 
assemblage, every note carrying through 
the evening stillness to those in the re- 
mote tiers, unusual acoustic properties 
of the Stadium making it possible to hear 
the most delicate tones at any point in 
the vast horseshoe. Following the orches- 
tral overture Mme. Schumann-Heink 
presented a group of classic numbers. 
In further groups many numbers in Eng- 
lish were given, among them composi- 
tions of her accompanist, Mr. La Forge. 
Her final offering, Arditi’s “Bolero,” 
sung in Italian, and graciously given en- 
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SOPRANO siasict 


“A Truly Great Artist’’—New York Tribune 


cores, closed a memorable event in civic 
concert annals. 

Tacoma musicians are interested in the 
announcement that J. D. A. Tripp of 
Vancouver, B. C., has taken over the 
musical engagements in the city and vi- 
cinity of John J. Blackmore, pianist and 
teacher of Tacoma and Seattle who left 
this month to fill a position at the Bush 
Conservatory of Music in Chicago. Mr. 
Tripp, who is a former pupil of Leschet- 
izky, recently presented a number of his 
Canadian pupils in a charming Tacoma 
recital. 

David P. Nason, director of music at 
the Tacoma Theater, presented advanced 
violin students in a concert on June 13, 
which was an artistic event of the season. 
Mrs. MacClellan Barto, soprano, and the 
Tacoma Philharmonic Quartet with Mrs. 
Adrienne L. Marcovich as accompanist, 
assisted with the program. 

Boyd Wells, pianist, who has been in 
New York City for several years, re- 
turned recently to the Northwest, where 
he was formerly prominent in musical 
circles. Mr. Wells while spending the 
summer on Puget Sound will again take 
up special work in piano lecture-recitals 
and interpretation. 

The announcement of a graduation re- 


‘cital given on June 3, at the University 


of Washington. Seattle, by Etha Cook, 

a member of the Tacoma Ladies’ Musical 

Club Chorus, was of interest to Tacoma 
musicians. 

Under the auspices of the Pilgrims’ 
League of the First Congregational 
Church, the Olympic Quartet of Camp 
Lewis gave a concert for their fellow 
soldier convalescents, on June 10, in the 
church auditorium. The personnel of the 
quartet is: Harold Gorder, first tenor; 
Ray Hatton, second tenor; Emil Geiser, 
baritone; E. D. Hadley, bass, with W. J. 
Kampton as accompanist. A. W. R. 





CALIFORNIA FEDERATION 
TO HOLD STATE CONTEST 


Young Composers Are Invited to Submit 
Their Piano, Violin and 
Vocal Works 

Los ANGELES, CAL., June 24.—At the 
last meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the California Federation of Music Clubs, 
called by the president, Bessie Bartlett- 
Frankel, the following plan was decided 
upon regarding the Young Professional 
Artists’ Contest which the state will hold 
to alternate with the National, thus giv- 
ing these young artists every year a cer- 
tain goal to work for. In doing this the 
California Federation hopes to encour- 
age both native composers and the young 
professional musicians. The board ap- 
pointed George Edwards of San Fran- 
cisco, chairman; Morton F. Mason, Pasa- 
dena representing the State Board, and 
Alice Barnett Price of San Diego, as a 
committee to compile the list of Cali- 
fornia composers. 

One compositicn by a permanent resi- 
dent of California will be required of 
each contestant in the annual Young Pro- 
fessional competitions to be held here- 
after by the California Federation of 
Music Clubs. The contests will be con- 
fined to voice, piano and violin, to cor- 
respond with the National Contest, which 
eccurs biennially. And in order to direct 
instructors and contestants to the native 
compositions, a list of the available ma- 
terial is being made which will be widely 
distributed for this purpose in the fall. 

The committee is eager to make the 
list as complete and helpful as possible, 
and with this end in view the request is 
being sent out that all composers now 
living permanently in California send in 
a list of their printed compositions for 
voice, violin and piano, together with the 
publishers’ names. In selecting, a simpie 
guide will be for the composers to sub- 
mit only those titles by which they would 
care to be represented on recital pro- 
grams. This automatically excludes 
pedagogical material and music for other 
instruments than those mentioned, as 
well as all musie of a character unfitted 
for recital. 


RECITALS IN DUBUQUE 





Mme. Zarad Pleases Hearers — Com- 
mencement Programs Plentiful 

DUBUQUE, IA., June 24.—Mme. Zarad 
gave two interesting recitals a week ago 
at the First Congregational Church. 
Mme. Zarad is a mezzo-soprano, who 
uses her voice with artistic finish and 
much expression. She has appeared in 
a large number of Iowa cities for the 
benefit of blind French soldiers. 

Alfred Mangar presented his interme- 


diate and advanced pupils in two recitals 


last week, which brought to notice sev- 
eral talented violinists. 

A series of three organ recitals was 
brought to a close last night at St. 
Luke’s Church, the programs being given 
by the following local organists: Dr. 
Hugh Atchison, Dwight Phelps, organist 


of St. John’s Episcopal Church, and Mar- 
tha Zehetner, organist of St. Luke’s 
M. E. Church. 


Joseph Brinkman, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram of merit Tuesday evening at the 
Dubuque Academy of Music, of wh 
school he is a post-graduate. This 
cital was the three hundredth of 
academy. 

“dith Groff gave two piano recit 
last week with her intermediate and : 
vanced pupils. 

The local High School held commen 
ment exercises at the Grand Ops 
House Thursday, a feature being the n 
sical program, given entirely by sen 
students and including a vocal group 
Lydia Wimmer soprano; piano solo 
Milton Weidenbach, and ‘saxophone Ss 
with orchestra, by Donald Wunderli 
The High School Orchestra played s 
eral pieces, with Juanita Hein, also a 
senior, at the piano. MUSICAL AMERICA 
is on the library table of the High 
School. 

The local press has recently com- 
mented upon the excellence of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, and copied oenaee § hee | it. 





Management: 


eague of America, 1 West 34th St., New York 
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FREDERICK JACOBI DIcIE HOWELL RICHARD HAGEMAN 


New Schirmer Songs 


The artists and composers pictured on this page recently 
featured the latest publications of G. Schirmer in recital. The 
soloists who interpreted the works of the sixteen composers 
represented were distinctly interesting and much of real value 
was evident in the numbers given, making the concert a 
marked success. 








Joseph Mathieu, who has a very pleasing tenor voice, sang 
four melodious songs, two by Bryceson Treharne, “Corals” 
and “Jeannette”; “That Night of Dreams,” Geoffrey 
O’Hara; and “A New World Is Born,” Florence Parr Gere. 








Henry Holden Huss, one of the best composers this coun- Harotp V. MILLIGAN 
try has produced and whose compositions always meet 

with favor, played three of his piano pieces, “The Brook- 

let,” “On the Lake” and “Menuet Rococo.” 


EARLE TUCKERMAN 


Marguerite Ringo, soprano, sang with much spirit three 
numbers that are vocally tremendous, “The Faery Isle of 
Janjira,”’ “In the Night” and “Love and Death,” written 
by one of the most serious composers of the day, Frederick 
Jacobi. Mr. Jacobi was at the piano during the rendition 
of his songs, which added to the attractiveness of the num- 
bers. 


Dicie Howell, soprano, very charmingly presented a group 
of songs, “Joy of Spring,” “My Rose,” “An Early Valen- 
tine” and “Love’s In My Heart,” from the pen of the noted 
composer, R. Huntington Woodman, who played the ac- 
companiments in his usual brilliant manner. 


Earle Tuckerman, who possesses a very beautiful bari- 
tone voice, rendered four pleasing melodies, “Mother of 
My Heart,” Frank H. Grey; “Treat Me Nice,” John Alden 
' Carpenter; “De Ol’ Ark’s A-moverin’,”’ David W. Guion; MALGUERITE RINGO 
A F : aa gle , 
oe ee “Oh, Lift Thine Eyes,” Leon St. Clair. 


wee, Bee | ae 
dan RS ne Sst 


Carl Deis played the accompaniments for Mr. Mathieu 
and Mr. Tuckerman, and was much appreciated by the 
audience, who gave Mr. Deis a hearty welcome. As a 
composer-pianist Mr. Deis needs no word description. 


Amparito Farrar, the popular soprano, sang a group of 
songs by Richard Hageman, the well-known composer and 
conductor, who was at the piano. “Do Not Go, My Love,” 
“Grandma’s Prayer,” “May Night,” “The Cunnin’ Little 
Thing” and “At the Well.” Both Mr. Hageman and Miss 
Farrar found instant favor with the audience. 








Iseult Morice, soprano, very ably presented “Shadowings,”’ 
five delightful short poems from the Japanese of Lafcadio 
Hearn by Harold V. Milligan. Miss: Morice also sang 
“The Lawd Is Smilin’ Through the Do’,” John Alden Car- 
penter, and “You Came Into My Life,” Annabel Morris 
Buchanan. Mr. Milligan played the accompaniment for 
his “Shadowings” and the other numbers sung by Miss 
Morice. 


All of the songs mentioned are published by 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 


3 East 43d Street New York 








CARL DEIS R. HUNTINGTON WoopDMAN 
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Dennison University Stages Picturesque Masque 





_— 


‘In Time’s Garden”’ Fruitful in 

Beauties of Music and Alle- 
Eschman 
Composer of the Score—Per- 
Annual 


gory — Director 


formance’ Replaces 


Festival 


~EWARK, OHIO, June 20.—Dennison 
IN University, at Granville, noted for 
its successful festivals of the last four- 
teen years, this year found, in company 
with many other colleges, that conditions 
made chorus work of a serious sort im- 
possible, and, instead of the annual fes- 
tival, a masque, “In Time’s Garden,” was 
produced by the director, Karl Eschman, 
on the terrace of Dennison campus on 
May 30. The music was written by Di- 
rector Esechman and the words by Nellie 
Ballou, both alumni of Dennison. 

The performance began at seven o’clock 
and concluded at dusk. The production 
gained much in the beauty of the setting. 
The whole performance was planned for 
the location, so that fine unity of effect 
was obtained. 

The performers were divided into three 
groups, the Masques, the Mimics and the 
Ballets. Time was the central figure at 





Cast of the Masque, 


the sundial and Life and Death sat in the 
East and West alcoves. The other masks, 
representing abstract Vices and Virtues, 
commented upon the action as carried out 
by the mimics, passing across the plaza 
in four episodes. Between episodes the 
Ballet of the Seasons danced. 

The music was almost continuous, and 
during the eposides, the prologue and 
epilogue, the lines were spoken to music. 
There were no vocal numbers except two 
ballads by a wandering minstrel. A 


“In Time’s Garden,”’ 
Granville, Ohio 


as Produced at Dennison University, 


three-part women’s chorus without words 
was used as a part of the orchestra. So 
successful was the production of May 30 
that the pageant was repeated to an en- 
thusiastic audience on June 9. 

Granville is an unusually beautiful 
spot and the campus was filled with 
guests, including many from Newark, Co- 
lumbus and Zanesville. 

Mr. Eschman received highest com- 
mendation for the artistic quality of his 
production. D. G. S. 





ROCHESTER SCHOOL PAYS 
HOMAGE TO HOCHSTEIN 


Masque Given In Neighborhood Where 
Violinist Hero Passed His Boy- 
hood—Pupils’ Recitals 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 25.— Five 
thousand persons attended the masque 
given on the playground of School No. 9 
by the pupils of the school, June 21, in 
memory of David Hochstein, the violinist, 
who was killed in the war. School No. 9 
is located in the neighborhood where 


David Hochstein was born and passed his 
boyhood, and hundreds of his personal 
friends and former playmates were in 
the audience, 

The masque told the story of the “Man 
From the Moon,” who was ignorant of 
all that was beautiful, and of the revela- 
tions of beauty that were made to him. 
Florence Zinsmeister was the director of 
dancing, Helen Garvin of the Washing- 
ton Junior High School was the choral 
director, the orchestra of the Institute of 
Musical Art, under the direction of 
Harry Rosenthal, the promising young 
violinist, who was soloist recently with 
the Symphony Orchestra, furnished the 
musie, 

The oemmittee in charge of the 
masque included Robert Bernhart, direc- 
tor of playgrounds; William R. Corris, 





Jr., Helen Garvin, Dr. George W. Goler, 


Health Commissioner; Mrs. Francis Jer- 
dons, Mrs. Alf Klingenberg, Calvin C. 
Laney, Park Commissioner; Lillian Mur- 
ray, George Barlow Penny of the Insti- 


tute of Music, Mrs. William Rosenberg, 
Howard Strong, Frank Von der Lancken 
of Mechanics’ Institute, Nathaniel G. 
West, Principal of No. 9 School; Florence 
Zinsmeister, and Mrs. Clinton Fish. 

The address was made by George S. 
Van Schaick, who, after paying warm 
tribute to the bravery and sacrifice of 
David Hochstein and to the genius which 
he set aside to respond to what he con- 
sidered a greater call, went on to say: 

“Music is coming into its own all over 
the world. Never before would the loss of 
a musician like Hochstein have been felt 
in the world as it is to-day. David was the 
child of this great district, of which No. 
9 School is the centre. He was a pupil of 
this school. He loved the people of this 
section where he was born and lived. 
With riches already in sight, he was 
asked one day what he would do with his 
first big check. He repiied that he would 
give it to his mother to provide a place 
in this section for grass and trees and 
flowers, especially for mothers and little 
children. 

“What a memorial it would be, what a 
beautiful permanent tribute to the mem- 
ory of David Hochstein, the musician, if 
the citizens of Rochester should carry out 
this plan and provide a breathing place 
for rest and quiet in this great centre of 
our population. All here assembled at 
this pageant, mourning as we do the ir- 
reparable loss of our friend, may have 
the satisfaction of knowing that steps 
are being taken and, with the co-opera- 
tion of all, will undoubtedly succeed in 
having established in this section as a 
permanent memorial a public square 
made beautiful with trees and grass and 
flowers, with seats where mothers with 
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CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK OPINION: : 
Unquestionably the finest coloratura singer 
this country has ever produced. (The Globe.) 


LONDON OPINION: 
Since the advent of Tetrazzini we cannot 
call to mind so phenomenal a singer. It 


was one of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments heard in London for years past. (The 
Standard.) 
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their babes may sit and rest, a space 
dedicated to the memory of one of our 
great musicians, a space to be used by 
David Hochstein’s friends, the rank and 
file of humanity.” 

Among the many teachers of music 
who have been presenting pupils in re- 
cital during the last week are Eduardo 
Barbieri, Mrs. Edward J. Stimson, Cecilia 
Carey Poler, Edgar J. Rose, who pre- 
sented about sixty pupils in three re- 
citals; Mrs. George N. Cooper, Annie 
Parsons, Gertrude Miller, Grace T. 
Towsley, Olive Stevens, Mrs. Ida Grif- 
fen and Effie Knauss. 

Bedrich Vaska, ’cellist, gave a delight- 
ful recital at Churchville, near Rochester, 
June 18, at the home of Mrs. Lulu L. 
Bodette. Among those present were Mr. 
and Mrs. F. W. Potter, Mrs. Louise Lanc- 
lot, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Davis, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Stowe, Mrs. Bessie Hart 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Omrod Titus, Mrs. 
H. F. Snyder, Mr. and Mrs. I. W. Ran- 
dell, Mrs. James Roy Bromley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Yale Deuel, Mrs. Craig Stewart, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sherwood Haxton, Mrs. Louise 
Snyder, Mrs. Embry and_ Elizabeth 
Moore. M. E. W. 


HAYWOOD VOCAL COURSE 





Demonstration of His System for Bos- 
ton Music Supervisors 


Frederick H. Haywood, author of 
“Universal Song,” demonstrated the first 
three lessons from his instruction manual 
before school music supervisors and 
teachers of voice culture on June 15 at 
the studio of Wilhelmina Baldwin, a 
well-known teacher of voice culture of 
Boston and Worcester, Mass. 

The students forming the class of fif- 
teen were recruited from the West New- 
ton Street High School, and consisted of 
girls from all of the classes from fresh- 
man to senior years. The ages ranged 
from thirteen to sixteen years. The ex- 
ercises that Mr. Haywood uses are ef- 
fective for all classes in the High School, 
and this point was drawn to the atten- 
tion of the audience. The fact that voice 
culture for the young student, in the ele- 
mentary stages, is not for the individual 
in any special sense but is to an equal 
degree a subject for classes, is the thing 
that is most interesting to the teachers 
that Mr. Haywood is able to reach. 

The course as Mr. Haywood has pre- 
pared it for use in the schools is conceded 
by supervisors to be something that has 
been long needed. The teachers present 
on this occasion were not alone in their 
enthusiasm for the work done by Mr. 
Haywood, for the students were urgent 
in their wishes to have the lessons for 
use in the fall. It was decided that the 
class would receive the first twenty les- 
sons under the direction of Miss Bald- 
win, who is to be one of the original 
teacher representatives of the Haywood 
Institute of Universal Song, an organiza- 
tion that will be incorporated for the 
purpose of promoting the use of the in- 
struction manual, “Universal Song,” in 
public schools, convents, parochial 
schools, music schools and colleges.” 


MUSIC PLAYS PART IN 
LAWRENCE VICTORY FETE 


5000 Persons Participate in Celebration— 
Local Teachers Present Pupils 


In Series of Recitals 

LAWRENCE, MAss., June 26.—Upwards 
of 5000 persons attended the open-air 
Victory Festival on the Common on the 
afternoon of June 23. The event was 
given by pupils of the Oliver school and 
was a part of the propaganda of Ameri- 
canization that has been in operation for 
sometime. The musical arrangements, 
which were under the direction of Miss 
J. Aloyse Mahoney up to the time of her 
death a few weeks ago were carried out 
by Robert E. Sault, and they were com- 
mendably done. The program was 
strongly patriotic and the various grades 
gave spirited rendition of such numbers 
as “La Marseillaise,” “God Save the 
King,” Garibaldi Hymn, “Star Spangled 
Banner,” “Salute to the Flag” and “My 
Own United States.”” The accompanists 
were Anna Caterini and Joseph Walsh. 

A series of four recitals were given on 
June 23, 24, 25 and 26 by the piano pupils 
of Edgar H. Vose and the vocal pupils 
of Herbert C. Vose at the Vose School of 
Music on Reservoir Terrace. The series 
proved one of the most entertaining of the 
current season, and the instructors and 
pupils merited the encomia showered 
upon them. 

Herbert C. Vose, baritone, and Edna 
Matther, soprano, two favorably known 
local musicians, gave a pleasing joint 
recital at the Lane Studios, Boston, on 
June 23. Among Miss Matther’s most 
effective numbers were the “Vissi d’Arte” 
from “Tosca” and an aria from “La Son- 
nambula.” Mr. Vose’s vigorous baritone 
was finely disclosed in groups of French, 
Italian and English songs. 

Pupils of Alice Nugent, piano teacher 
and organist at St. Patrick’s Church, 
gave a good account of themselves in 
recitals held in Standish Hall on June 
18 and 21. 

Graduation exercises of the Copley 
Square Studio of Music were held in 
Lincoln Hall, June 19. The following 
participated: Margaret L. Finnegan, 
Viola M. Hingley, Florence E. Tibbetts, 
Harlow M. Hovey, tenor; Beatrice M. 
Ridley, first violin; Alfred L. Perry, sec- 
ond violin; Clara A. Kyle, viola; Mildred 
A. Ridley, ’cellist. A. L. M 








QUARTET DRAWS SOLDIERS 





Crowds Hear Metropolitan Singers at 
“Y” In France 


BOURGES, FRANCE, June 9.—The “Cro,” 
the American newspaper published by 
the Central Records Office, describes with 
enthusiasm two concerts given at the “Y” 
hut recently by the Metropolitan Lyric 
Quartet to crowded houses. Marion Lon- 
don, soprano, who was with the Metro- 
politan Opera of New York for two sea- 
sons and has toured in concert; Ethel- 
dreda Aves, contralto concert singer; 
Charles A. Case, tenor, well known on the 
Pacific Coast, and Herbert Dunham, 
basso, who has toured successfully in 
concert in the United States, constitute 
the quartet. Bertha Foster, the accom- 
panist, is director of the Jacksonville 
Fla., School of Musical Art, and a pron 
nent concert organist. 

“IT am only sorry that I could n 
come sooner,” Marion London wrote 
friends in New York, when the quart 
were at Aix-les-Bains. Miss Londc 
found, through talking to one man wt » 
had been a reporter in Chicago before tk 
war that some of them were extreme] 
homesick and lonesome, so she made it : 
practice to give “tea parties” after th 
concerts, on the famous Casino Terrace 
The Casino at Aix has long been th 
gathering place of the musical, cele 
brated for the concerts and operas giver 
there by the greatest French artists 
During the war it was the “Y” headquar- 
ters. 

The quartet expect to return to the 
United States by Aug. 15. 





Gets Fifth Injunction to Protect His 
“Merry Widow” 


Henry W. Savage, theatrical producer, 
obtained a Supreme Court injunction on 
June 26, restraining Leoncis Mosquera, 
manager of the Spanish Opera Company, 
from producing “La Vinda Allegre,” a 
Spanish version of “The Merry Widow.” 
Mr. Savage, who owns the rights to the 
name book and music of the operetta, 
contended that he had planned to revive 
the famous production in 1914 before the 
war broke out, and that he still intends 
to do so this year. This is the fifth in- 
junction Mr. Savage has obtained in 


support of his claim to sole rights in 
“The Merry Widow.” 
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Milan Hears Two New Operas 





Work Based Upon the Legendary Love Affair of Pergolesi Gains 


Particular 


Success—F orgotten 


Bellini Opera Revived— 


Municipality Arranges Celebration of Music School’s Semi- 
Centennial—A Noteworthy Concert for Working Classes 


Bureau of Musical America, 
46 Viale Porta Romana, 
Milan, Italy, June 8, 1919. 


HE Municipal Council of Milan has 

decided to hold at La Scala in No- 
vember a choral and instrumental con- 
cert for pupils and former pupils of the 
Civic Popular School of Music. The di- 
rect object is the commemorating in a 
worthy and dignified way of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the school, a ceremony 
held over last year on account of the 
war. In preparation for the event a 


special course of lessons will be imparted 
from the end of June to the end of No- 
vember in four points of the city, four 
evenings a week. The council is offering 
prizes of money and medals for the best 
hymn composed by pupils of the Con- 
servatorium, reserving the possibility of 
including the best work in the program 
of the concert mentioned. 

At the Teatro del Popolo a grand 
orchestral concert was given on May 19. 
The Sunday concerts of this special sea- 
son are being devoted exclusively to the 
working classes. This is on the initia- 
tive of the Milan Municipality. The hall 
was packed to overflowing and the pro- 
gram comprised works of Brahms, Wag- 
ner, Wolf-Ferrari, Dukas and Elgar. 
This elevated music, to judge by the pro- 
longed applause accorded to each item, 
was not foreign to the understanding 
and appreciation of minds usually turned 
in a different channel. 

“The Spiteful Lovers” (“I dispettosi 
amanti”) is the title of an opera, new 
to Italy, which was given at the Carcano 
Theater for the first time on May 22. 
According to report, it has been per- 
formed with success in various parts of 
the United States. The impression here 
was favorable. There can certainly be 
no claim to originality in the work, how- 
ever. In point of style the music is a 
conglomeration of Cimarosa, Donizetti 
and the young Italian school. The tune 


which the tenor has to whistle could have 
been dropped with advantage. 


Bellini Opera Revived 


A Bellini opera, “Pirata”’ which had 
been relegated to obsolescence, was ex- 
humed and performed in Catania last 
month. It was given a splendid welcome. 
Devotion to Bellini is all-abiding. 

Luisa Tetrazzini has been awarded a 
gold medal with a diploma of honor of 
the Italian Red Cross in attestation of 
her generous efforts in numerous con- 
certs benefitting disabled and wounded 
soldiers. 

The Verdi Theater of Padua, which 
had been gravely damaged by a hostile 
air raid, is now being restored and will 
be ready the coming winter season of 
opera. 

Francesco Mottino, who died last 
March in Milan, had won his way as a 
baritone singer. On several occasions he 
had taken part in opera at Covent Gar- 
den, London, with Adelina Patti. But 
his greater talent called him to the exer- 
cise of dramatic art. He became famous 
not only as an actor but as a master 
of elocution. He was sought by pupils 
from England, America, Russia and 
Poland, and his activity in this direction 
extended over half a century. His studio 
was a veritable gallery of photographs 
of the most celebrated artists, many of 
whom had been initiated by him into the 
art of stage deportment. He was also a 
writer. A quantity of poetry—political, 
satirical, social—novels, librettos, come- 
dies, dramas and finally a treatise on the 
declamatory art came from his prolific 
pen. In 1880 he founded and edited a 
paper L’Utopista (The Utopian), which 
lived for seven years. Mottino was born 
in 1833 at Courgne. 


Pergolesi Hero of New Opera 


A new opera was performed on the 
evening of April 7 at the Carcano Thea- 
ter. It is called “Pergolesi,” libretto 
by Marsili, music by Lamberto Landi. 


The subject of the opera is the infe- 
licitous love affair of the famous mu- 
siclan, Pergolesi, with the Princess 
Maria Spinelli. It is in three acts. It 
is legendary because no solid basis for 
the story has been traced, although his- 
torians credit it to a certain extent. The 
young patrician harbored an ardent sym- 
pathy for the musician, but her brother 
obliged her to retire to a convent. 
Thwarted affection had the effect of 
causing the death of both lovers, first 
of Maria, some months after taking the 
veil, and of Pergolesi a few years’ later. 
The action of this romantic, sentimental 
story takes place in the Spinelli palace, 
in which after the performance of 
Pergoiesi’s ‘‘La serva padrona’”—which 
was*the first comic opera to be writ- 
ten—the musician and the girl first 
met and fell in love; the church of the 
Convent of Santa Chiara, where Maria 
takes the veil while Pergolesi, his soul 
torn by conflicting emotions, conducts the 
music he has composed for the cere- 
mony; the.garden at Pozzuoli (near 
Naples), where the dying musician 
evokes for the last time his lost love. 
The music captivated the audience. 
Several calls for the composer were made 
after each act. His inspiration is young 
and fresh and he has not been too much 
preoccupied with theories and systems. 
The themes developed belong both to the 
old and modern schools; the melodra- 
matic moments are masterfully depicted. 
The opera is vitally interesting and sym- 
pathetic and should meet with success. 
E. HERBERT-CESARI. 





To Resume Municipal Organ Recitals in 
Topeka 


TOPEKA, KAN., June 30.—The pipe or- 
gan in the City Auditorium, said to be 
the largest in the State, which was sadly 
neglected during the war, is to be re- 
paired by the city and arrangements 
made for its frequent use for the benefit 
of the citizens. It is probable that the 
position formerly held by Horace White- 
house as city organist will be refilled. 
Clarence Eddy, noted organist, was here 
recently and the matter was discussed 
with him. It is probable that Mr. Eddy 
will return within the next few months 
and give a concert. Arrangements may 
be made to give a series of organ 
concerts during the Winter months, the 
programs to be interspersed in the artist 
series arranged by Henry J. Dotterweich. 

R. G. 


‘MUSICAL AMERICA’S’ 
SOLDIERS HONORE) 


War Heroes Guests of Stafi 4; 
McAlpin Dinner—Mr. 
Freund Speaks 


The men who make MUSICAL AMI gic, 
foregathered at the Hotel McAlpi. 6, 





the evening of June 23 to honor ‘jr 
members of the editorial staff wh. 1. 
turned recently from army service jp 
Europe. These guests were Richar| \ 


Larned, Jr., John Alan Haughton aj, 
Kenneth S. Clark. 

John C. Freund, editor of Musica; 
AMERICA, in an intimate and highly ep. 
tertaining address, told his associates of 
the difficulties which attended the publi. 
cation of a musical newspaper nearly 
half century ago, when he entered the 
field. He contrasted conditions which 


existed then with those of to-day ang 
traced the wonderful development of 
MUSICAL AMERICA as a factor in the up. 
building of the country’s musical life. 
Mr. Freund paid a warm tribute to the 
loyalty and devoted service of the men 
who had been associated with him in his 
work. 

Mr. Larned, Mr. Haughton and Mr. 
Clark expressed their joy in returning 
to their former work and told of their 
experiences in war-ridden France. Mr. 
Clark introduced some of the latest songs 
and parodies which had been popular 
among the soldiers abroad. 

Addresses were made also by Delbert 
Loomis, Gianni Viafora, Herbert F. Pey- 
ser, A. Walter Kramer, Alfred Human 
and George Chittenden Turner. Otto 
Fessler played several saxophone solos. 
Paul Kempf acted as toastmaster and 
Bernard Rogers had charge of the ar- 
rangements. Others who attended were 
Leopold Levy, Frederick H. Martens, 
Maurice B. Swoab and Henry Braxton. 





Alice Moncrieff, the New York con- 
tralto, is singing “The Magic of Your 
Eyes” and “Smilin’ Through” in her con- 
certs. 





DATES 





Evenings at 8:30 





October 9, Thursday 
October 23, Thursday 
November 5, Wednesday 
November 26, Wednesday 
December 9, Tuesday 
December 28, Sunday 


January 28, Wednesday 
February 25, Wednesday 
March 30, Tuesday 
April 29, Thursday 








Afternoons at 2:30 





October 10, Friday 
October 24, Friday 
November 7, Friday 
November 25, Tuesday 
December 10, Wednesday 
December 26, Friday 


January 27, Tuesday ; 
February 24, Tuesday fi 
j} March —31, Wednesday = =THIBAUD BAUER _ Rachmaninoff NOVAES  KREISLER 
April 30, F riday (Violinist) (Pianist) (Pianist) (Pianist) (Violinist) 
October 23-24 November 25-26 December 26-28 February 24-25 April 29-30 


1920 SPRING TOUR NOW BOOKING 1920 


cAddress all Requests for Terms, Dates, Information about New York Season or Applications yor Season Tickets to 


THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA S. E. MACMILLEN, Manager, 25 West 42nd Street, New York City 





1919-1920 © 


SEASON 


IQIQ-1920 


TEN PAIRS OF CONCERTS AT CARNEGIE HALL 


The New Symphony Orchestra 


of the MUSICIANS’ NEW ORCHESTRA SOCIETY 


oe Ky 





Conductor 


Photo © Mishkin 


By Courtesy of MR. GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA 


SOLOISTS: 








ALSO 











PRICES 


SEASON TICKETS 
10 CAfternoons 
or 
10 Evenings 





Lower Boxes (6 seats) $180 
Upper Boxes (6 seats) 150 
ee es se 
Deess Circle . 2... OS 
Beleoey' = . « + © 


SUGGESTIONS 





Mail orders NOW. 
Recorded as received. 
PAY by check. 

Registered Mail 16c. 
Indicate Location. 
Remittances by Sept. 15. 
Name and address plainly. 
Circulars on application. 


Telephone, Murray Hill 3426 
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Muskegon’s School Violin Classes Make Giant Strides 




















A Part of the Pupils in the Grade School Violin Classes of Muskegon, Mich., Established Last November; the Insert Shows Helen McKillip, Director of the Work, to Whom Is 
Due Much of the Credit for Its Rapid Success 


pie: esr MICH., June 14.—When 
4¥i instruction in violin playing 
brought. into the curriculum of the grade 
schools of Muskegon last November, no 
one dreamed of 300 beginners the open- 
ing term; of almost twice that number 
of candidates for the second season, or 
of a concert of 150 participants staged 
by the beginners of this year within six 
months. 

Much credit for this phenomenal suc- 
cess must be given to Helen McKillip, 
the talented and charming young direc- 
tor of violin instruction. Her energy 
has been unflagging; her high artistic 
ideals combined with that rare ability 
to see the value of simple beginnings. 
The idea owes its inception to Paul C. 
Stetson, Superintendent of Schools, and 


was 











“Recognized Internationally as 
One of the Greatest and One of 
the Most Successful Voice Teach- 
ers of the Present Day.” 


Some artists who have studied with 
Mr. Saenger are— 


Marie Rappold, Mabel Garrison, Vera 
urtis, Melvena Passmore, Helen 
Buchanan, Sidonie Espero, Josephine 


Jacoby, Lila Robeson, Kathleen Howard, 
Mary Jordan, Christine Miller, Elsie Baker, 
Fely Clement, Paul Althouse, Rudolf Ber- 
ger, Orville Harrold, Louis Kreidler, Rich- 
ards Hale, Henri Scott, Allen Hinckley. 


Address L. LILLY, Secy. 
6 East 81st Street New York City 
Tel. 687 Lenox 


S 


r. Saenger teaches at Chicago 
Musical College, June 30th 
to August 2nd 


Vera B. Ellwood, City Supervisor cf Pub- 
lic School Music. 

Miss McKillip groups her 
classes numbering six to fifteen 
bers; the lessons are given during regu- 
lar class hours; the only requisite to ad- 
mission is possession of a violin and bow. 
The Dancla method of instruction is fol- 
lowed. Pupils are taken as low as the 
fourth grade. Miss McKillip opens her 
course of instruction with simple calis- 
thenic drills to teach rhythm and mus- 
cular control, followed by practice with 
the unresined bow. The thought is con- 
stantly borne in mind that a large per- 
centage of the students will not be able 
to continue their work long, and that 
these should take with them as soon as 
possible the ability to read and play 
simple melodies with accuracy and feel- 
ing. Familiar and famous motifs which 
should be the possessions of everyone and 
which are at the same time simple are 
used for teaching, and memorization is 
made a paramount requirement. The 
significant purpose of this feature is the 
development of musical appreciation in 
a large part of the community. 

Each semester and as much oftener as 
conditions permit the students are re- 
classified to advance the more apt and 
industrious unimpeded by their slower 
fellow-pupils. String orchestras. are 
being organized in every grade school; 
the violin classes of the school take turns 
of a week apiece playing marches for 
the passing classes, to the delight of 
pupils, faculty and of the musicians 
themselves. 

Miss MeKillip describes with typical 
Scotch humor and pathos the struggles 
of her charges to get their instruments. 
Some are purchased with the earnings 
from mowing lawns and selling papers; 
one was a premium for marketing two 
dollars and fifty cents’ worth of soap; 
another was “built to order” by an old 
blind man who got along very well till 


pupils in 
mem- 





JEANNE 


GORDON 


CONTRALTO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Mat: ARTHUR SPIZZI, 1482 Broadway, New York 


JOHN W. NICHOLS 


Tenor - Teacher of Singing 


Appointment Upon Request 
1101-02 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Phone 1434 Columbus 


Studio: 





he came to constructing the bridge, and 
finally crossed this abyss with the assist- 
ance of a broken phonograph record. 
Muskegon will feel keenly the loss of 
a beloved musician and artist when Miss 
McKillip leaves her work here in August 
to be married to Dr. Milton Schutts of 


the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The work in Muskegon will be 
continued next fall by Roberta Bernays, 
niece of Sousa, cousin of Theodore Spie- 
ring and pupil of Sebald, one of the 
foremost technicians in America. 

H. B. T. 





CAROLYN BEEBE HEARD 


. Harold Land Assists Pianist in Green- 


wich Musicale 


GREENWICH, CONN., June 22.—At the 
residence of Mrs. Samuel F. Pryor an 
afternoon musicale was given June 20 by 
Carolyn Beebe, pianist, assisted by Har- 
old Land, baritone. Mr. Land was heard 
to advantage in songs by Lully, Flegier, 
Martini and Massenet 
American and English songs by Vander- 
pool, Lacey, Lehmann and Aylward 
which he sang with notable success. The 
able accompanist was Walter Kiesewet- 
ter. 

Miss Beebe played admirably a group 
of Saint-Saéns, Rubinstein and Moskow- 
ski pieces, and with Stanley Farrar, or- 
ganist, played the Cappricio Brilliante of 
Mendelssohn and melodies from ‘Eugen 
Onegin,” by Tchaikovsky. Mr. Farrar 
also played organ solos. 


Galli-Curci Engaged for Topeka Début 
Next Season 


TOPEKA, KAN., June 30.—Amelita Gal- 
li-Curci, noted soprano, will appear in 
recital at the City Auditorium this fall 
under the direction of Henry J. Dotter- 
weich, head of the piano department of 
the Washburn College Fine Arts depart- 
ment, Mr. Dotterweich announced this 
week. This news is of great interest to 
musicians and music-lovers of Topeka, 
for Galli-Curci has never appeared in the 
city. Mr. Dotterweich will bring four 
artists of renown to the city during the 


and a group of 


fall season and will present them in re- 
cital at popular prices. In addition to 
Galli-Curci Mr. Dotterweich has already 
signed a contract for the appearance 
here of Josef Lhévinne, pianist, who was 


formerly Mr. Dotterweich’s instructor. 
a ¥ 
The Berlin Royal Opera House was 


sold out for a performance of “Tristan 
and Isolde” the day after the formal an- 
nouncement of the Government’s inten- 
ticn to sign the Versailles Treaty. 








NOW PLAYING AT 


BRIGHTON BEACH HOTEL 


Brighton Beach, N. Y. 


Open **Fourth 
Dates Consecu- 
Beginning tive 
Sept. 7, Season’’ 
1919 HH 


| (1916-1919) 


FRANCESCO 


us neer Le 


The constant association of the players has 
given them a delightful perfection of ensemble. 


Francesco Cola-Santo— 237 W.45thSt., New York 























=>, PEABODY CONSERVATORY 





HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest anl most noted Conservatory in the Country 
SUMMER SESSION—JULY 7th to AUGUST 16th 


irculars mailed 





| Address: 


ISIDORE MANSFIELD 


TENOR 
Available for Concerts — Recitals 


2010 Douglas St., Brooklyn 





Phone East New York 4307 
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“TheGreatest Single Prestige Butlderin the World of Music’ 











The SPECIAL FALL [SSUE OF 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
Edited by Lite 


Publication Date, October 18, 1919 







































Its Circulation— The SPECIAL FALL ISSUE is the most wide- 
=— > ly circulated number of any weekly musical 
journal. 


Its Features— 


imei, Profusely illustrated. Special articles. A fore- 


cast of the Season’s Musical Calendar. 


v 





Its Permanent | 
Advertising Value— _ [.ocal Managers and others who engage the 
» -- services of artists RETAIN the SPECIAL FALL 
ISSUE as the Standard Reference Work of the 


season’s musical activities. 








Its Advertisers— The appearance in the SPECIAL FALL ISSUE 


each year of the advertisements, sncreasing 








> am > 7 ; P ‘ 
both in number and stze, of the leading Concert 
Artists, Teachers, Managers, Music Publishers 
and prominent houses in the musical industries, 
proves its supremacy as an advertising medium. 
The Advertising Rates— ek $275 Sy OU ca ce es. 
-_ ee ee 200 1/8 peee ci. i... FO 
‘5: 3 | La err ey 150 i¢ ko eee 30 
fe Re eee 100 ee I, 0 sg Sahn axe 
Se ee aS 75 7, i. 18.75 


A page contains 56 inches of space 





Preferred Position 25% Additional 


Send in your copy—indicate space desired. We will arrange your material in the most 
advantageous display. 


Address—ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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‘HE Friars Club of New York is a notable and successful organization. 
The members are chiefly actors, dramatists, together with some musi- 
cians and leading representatives of the ““movie’’ interests. Recently a cam- 
It is on the lines 
that | have long urged should be pursued by the members of the Musical 


Alliance, and, indeed, by all those who are sincerely interested in national 


paign was started by the Friars of very great significance. 


progress in music, drama, the arts. 

The move made by the Friars is in the direction of sending to Congress 
only such men as will pledge themselves to protect the theatrical business. 
As one member of the Friars’ Club said, when he electrified the meeting: 

‘It is about time we quit getting the worst of it at Washington and choose 
our own men. During frequent visits to Washington I was frequently in- 
formed in cold blood by certain members of Congress that they feared 
legislation that would embarrass the theatrical business.” 

* * & 

For several years past | have called attention not only to the hopeless- 
ness of expecting anything like fair treatment from our legislators, with 
regard to the cultural influences, in which we certainly must include music, 
drama and the arts, unless the members of the musical, dramatic and art 
professions, including also writers, newspaper men, sculptors, architects and 
others, who have hitherto given little or ne concern to politics, took an 
active interest in politics—at least sufficient to inform themselves as to the 
attitude of the men who appeal for election to State or National legislatures. 

It surely does seem a matter of common sense that it is ridiculous for the 
great army of professional men in this country, who number several mil- 
lions, to expect recognition unless they register and vote and inform them- 
selves as to the attitude in matters that directly affect their livelihood, of 
those who seek their votes. 

As we know, several bills have recently been introduced into Congress, 
| showing that the time is ripe for action. There is the bill that has just been 
- introduced into the Senate by Senator Fletcher of Florida, calling for the 
institution of a Ministry of Fine Arts and the establishment of a National 
' Conservatory of Music. 

And, to show the trend of public opinion, Senator Borah has introduced 
a bill creating a Department of Education, headed by a Secretary of Educa- 
tion. At 
the present time, as we know, not only have music, drama and the arts no 
representation in Washington, but the Department of Education itself is 
simply a minor appenage of the Department of the Interior. It is headed 
by a worthy and able man, Commissioner Philander P. Claxton, who has, 
however, little or no power, can only suggest, and even do that with the 


His bill also calls for an appropriation of over a hundred millions. 


' utmost circumspection. 

To give an idea of the ridiculous manner in which the inestimable worth 
of the teacher's work is valued, let me quote two advertisements which 
recently appeared in a New York paper: 

‘Wanted, teacher, at $65 a month.” 

“Colored barber at $30 a week.” 

In Washington, a teacher begins at $750 a year. That is less than $15 
aweek. After 25 years—think of it—she may rise as high as $1,300. 

Things in Chicago are worse. There the minimum salary is $600, and 
a teacher must work fifteen years to get $1,000. 

In twenty-three states the average teacher gets less than $400 a year. 

A real estate agent in Washington recently hung out a sign: “No apart- 
ments available for teachers."" When he was appealed to, he said that he 
had no apartments on his list that teachers could afford. 

A high school teacher in Illinois tried to persuade one of his boys who 
had left school to work in a mine, that he ought to finish his education. 
| The boy replied: : 

‘No, sir. I am making more money without an education than you are 
_ with one.” 


How the Members of the Alliance Can ‘Help : 








ae 





we 


A vast number of similar facts are quoted in recent articles in the 
‘Pictorial Review.’’ This shows not only the attitude of legislators, but the 
attitude of the community at large to that woefully, badly treated person, 
the teacher. And much of the same can be applied to the poor music 
teacher, who has had no social standing and except in some instances, could 
barely make more than a poor and inadequate living. 

The whole question of the educational and cultural influences in life is 
coming to the front, and if those who are interested will only stand together 
and work together, we can put it over. 

Our legislators will be ready enough to take action when they find that 
a big public sentiment has been aroused. The moment they realize that 
there is a strong popular feeling for the establishment of a Ministry of Fine 
Arts, a Secretary of Education, with places in the Cabinet, they will be quick 
enough to act, and act favorably. 

Incidentally, it may be said that among the first in the field of our promi- 
nent educational establishments to establish a School of Fine Arts is the 
noted University of Virginia, founded by Thomas Jefferson, at Charlotes- 
ville. Classes will be held in art and architecture. Concerts and musical en- 
tertainments will be given frequently. This move is also-signifieant in view 
of the fact that many of our old-established and leading universities are woe- 
fully deficient in the attention they give to music and the arts. 

Now then, how can the members of the Musical Alliance aid in the 
work? How can they back up those who are endeavoring to do something 
in this direction? 

They can do a great deal, and without much trouble and expense, if they 
will simply concern themselves to find out, in their various districts, what is 
the attitude of the men who are up for election to school boards, to muni- 
cipal office, as well as of those who are up for election to their State Legis- 
latures and to Congress. Find out how these men stand on this great educa- 
tional and cultural question. Make known through the local press what 
they desire in candidates for office. And it won't be long before the candi- 
dates for office will be very happy indeed to state their position and to ex- 
press themselves as favorable. 

The suggestion will probably be made, what can a few people interested 
in music, in the drama, in the arts, do ina community? Why, in many com- 
munities they are the majority, especially where there are musical instrument 
factories. And in many important communities, small though the profes. 
sicnals may be in numbers, they constitute the balance of power between the 
two existing political parties. 

What an organization can accomplish has already been shown by the 
Prohibitionists, who with the majority vote of the country surely adverse— 
that is, so far as Bone Dry Prohibition goes—have managed to pass a Bone 
Dry Prohibition law. Organization and a faithful adherence and interest in 
the program of the Alliance, will in time bring about a similar result, namely, 
that those who realize the value of music and the drama, and of sculpture, 
and architecture, and the arts, will be able to secure not only Government 
recognition, but Government subvention, which the old countries have given 
long ago, only we Americans have been sadly lacking. We have a Depart- 
ment of Labor, and of Commerce, and of Finance, of State, of Internal 
and of Foreign Affairs. But we have hitherto given absolutely no recognition 
whatever, that amounted to anything, either to education or to music, drama 
and the arts. 

Has not the time come for us all to get up, get together and do some- 
thing, especially as there is ample evidence that action will meet with a ready 
response from the great mass of intelligent people throughout the country ? 


DO Sioa 


President the Musical Alliance of the U. S. 








Your Great Work such an organization. While individually 


the Musical Alliance treasury. Any 


done and are going to do. We have long 
cause that MUSICAL AMERICA stands for 


needed some association that would 








Am enclosing check for one dollar as 
renewal of my subscription to your wor- 
thy organization. With the best wishes 
for the furtherance of your great work, 

H. SIGMOND ERTNER. 

Camden, N. J., June 18, 1919. 





Will Be a Force in the Musical World 


Enclosed find my check for one dollar 
or my annual dues. I am sure that the 
Musieal Alliance is here to stay and will 
a force in the musical world. 

HATTIE S. FULLER. 

\lbert Lea, Minn., June 16, 1919. 





Glad to Be Affiliated with Such an 
Organization 


'n sending in my dues for the next 


| Year in the Musical Alliance, permit me 
‘o say that I am glad to be affiliated with 


we may not be able to contribute much 
to this work, still if we are banded to- 
gether for the higher advancement of 
Music and Culture, we shall be able to 
accomplish a great deal if we have Pati- 
ence and Perseverance. 

I hope that the day is not distant 
when the cultural side of music will be 
felt in the remotest hamlet. This how- 
ever, can only be carried out by organ- 
izations like ours, and all cultural organ- 
izations should co-operate to bring this 
about. EDWARD M. OSBORN. 

East Hampton, N. Y., June 18, 1919. 





Long Needed Some Association 


Enclosed find check for one dollar, my 
subscription to the Alliance for another 
year. 

It is a pleasure to subscribe and I con- 
gratulate you on what you have already 


arouse the proper appreciation of what 
music means to the world at large—how 
very necessary it is to all of us, and last 
but not least, the appreciation of Amer- 
ican artists and American music. 

With every good wish for further suc- 
cess, CHARLOTTE LUND. 

New York, June 18, 1919. 





With Continued Interest 


It is with great pleasure that I enclose 
checque for renewal for the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States. 

With continued interest and best 
wishes Sincerely always, 

NANA GENOVESE. 

New York, June 19, 1919. 





Good Words from California 
Enclosed find check for one dollar for 


is surely a good one. 

We are very wide awake musically as 
well as otherwise in California. I have 
had a piano class of nearly a hundred 
pupils for this season, and in spite of 
half the season being closed on account 
of the flu epidemic, my pupils have 
given five public recitals as well as the 
weekly studio recitals. 

With best wishes for MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA and its many friends, 

THORNIE PREWETT WILLIAMS. 
(Mrs. O. H. Williams). 
Modesto, Cal., June 16, 1919. 





Augusta Cottlow, the eminent Amer- 
ican pianist, announces two evening re- 
citals in AZolian Hall. New York, for the 
season 1919-20, one on Jan. 8, the other 
on March 12. 
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ONLY AMERICANS TO BE HEARD 
IN GRETCHEN DICK’S NEW COURSE 





Manager to Present Fifteen of 
Best Native Artists in 
Six Programs 


The American Concert Course an- 
nounced last week established by 
Gretchen Dick primarily as an institu- 
tion for the highest artistic standards, 
is frankly propaganda for the permanent 
establishment of such American concert 
courses in the United States. The en- 
gagement of American-born artists, 
trained wholly or for the most part in 
America, and thoroughly American in 
their ideals, is an assurance that a series 
of concerts can be given in New York 
City without the assistance of foreign 
artists. 

Not, it is explained, that the American 
Concert Course is “anti”-anything; the 
programs of the five concerts will be 
made up of the finest music of France, 
England, Russia, Italy and other Allied 
nations, at the same time presenting 
some of the best music by present-day 
American composers. The elimination of 
the foreign artists has been effected only 
in an effort to prove that the American 
concert artists are the equal of those of 
any other nation in the world. There is 
a long list of distinguished American 
artists who have contributed toward the 
recognition of Americans in the concert 
and operatic field. The management 
hopes to enlist the services of the entire 
list in future concert series, and does not 
claim that those presented at the present 
course are the fifteen “greatest Ameri- 
can artists.” Many fine singers and in- 
strumentalists have had to be omitted 
for various reasons. The management of 
the American Concert Course does claim, 
however, that these fifteen soloists rep- 
resent the highest ideals in the American 
concert and operatic fields. Among those 
already engaged are Mabel Garrison, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Sophie Braslau, 
John Powell, Marcia van Dresser, Flor- 





Gretchen Dick, Who Has Recently Or- 
ganized the American Concert 
Course 


ence Hinkle, Eddy Brown, Lester Dona- 
hue, Rafaelo Diaz, Albert Spalding, Lam- 
bert Murphy, Merle Alcock, Emilio de 
Gogorza, Amparito Farrar and Edward 
Morris. 

The Manhattan Opera House has been 
contracted for, and the five concerts will 
be given on the following Sunday after- 
noons next season: Nov. 9 and 23, Dec. 
7, Jan. 11 and 25. 

The first concert will present Werren- 
rath, Hinkle and Lester Donahue; the 
second Marcia van Dresser, Diaz and 
Eddy Brown. On Dec. 7 the artists are 
Garrison, Gogorza and Morris; Jan. 11, 
Braslau, Murphy and John Powell, and 
on Jan. 25, Amparito Farrar, Alcock and 
Albert Spalding. 





COMMUNITY OPERA 
STIRS CAPITAL CITY 


“Bohemian Girl’’ and ‘‘Pagliacci’’ 
Excellently Sung by Local 
Artists 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23.—The 
Washington Community Opera _ has 
passed a second “acid-test” successfully. 
This time the test was from a financial 
and regular theater attraction stand- 
point and therefore a more severe and 
more critical test, for the Washington 
Community Opera was presented as a 
Schubert attraction for three evenings 
at the Belasco Theater at prices ranging 
from 25 cents to $1. There were large 
audiences every night, great enthusiasm 
and very creditable presentations of “I 
Pagliacci” in Italian and “The Bohemian 
Girl” in English. 

That this short season of opera for 
the people and by the people possessed 
the true community spirit was attested 
by the patronesses, among whom were 
Mrs. Newton D. Baker, wife of the Sec- 
retary of War, who has so generously 
and graciously appeared on the program 
of civic events in Washington; Mme. 
Riano, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, Mrs. 
James McDonald, Mrs. James Carrol 
Fraser, Mrs. Truman Newbury, Mrs. 
Charles Boughton Wood, Mrs. Charles 
G. Glover, Mrs. William B. Hitz, Mrs. 
William A. Hammond, Mrs. Richardson 
Clover, Mrs. George Barnett, Mrs. Louise 





R. DeHavens, Mrs. Bates Warren, Mrs. 
Frederick D. Abbott, Mrs. Charles J. Bell 
and Mary Gwynn. 

Vocally, dramatically and as a produc- 
tion these two operas as presented by 
Washingtonians, or those residing in the 
Capital City for the war period, will be 
long remembered and will reflect great 
credit upon the director general of the 
Washington Community Opera Company, 
Edouard Albion. The organization has 
been recruited from all ranks, including 
clerks of the various departments, teach- 
ers and concert singers of note, men and 
women in the Army, Navy and Marine 
service; mothers, fathers and school chil- 
dren. It has been this “big family” 
spirit that has made the Community 
Opera a success. All have worked for 
the common aim of musical enjoyment 
and musical advancement. 

The cast of each opera was well chosen 
and vocally and dramatically offered ar- 
tistic interpretations of the réles assigned 
to each. The chorus did admirably, 
singing with a spirit that was infectuous, 
while the attacks were at all times sure. 
The cast for “The Bohemian Girl’ in- 
cluded: Gretchen Hood, Marie Culp, 
James K. Young, Lieut. Hollis Edison 
Davenny, Oliver Mellum, Frederic L. 
Pratt, Walter Matson, Anna Clarke, and 
that for “Pagliacci,” Mabel Coldenstroth, 
Leopold Glushak, Lieut. Hollis Edison 
Davenny, Waldemar Dorfmann and Oli- 
ver Mellum. 


It must not be forgotten that the War 
Camp Community Service has made pos- 
sible the organization and development 
of the Washington Community Opera 
Company, and it was under the auspices 
of this service that the present short 
season was presented. The War Camp 
Community Service is a sort of godfather 


of the opera, standing sponsor for its 
expenses, and encouraging and assisting 
its development at all times, although as 
an organization the Community Opera 
Company is a distinct society. Among 
those who are responsible for the success 
of the past and recent performances are: 
General director, Edouard Albion; con- 
ductor, Rollin Bond; choral director, 
Peter W. Dykeman; stage director, Den- 
nis Connell; director of ballet, Minnie 
Hawke; scenic committee, Walter Hayn, 
Waldemar Dorfman, Jerry Farnsworth; 
costume committee, Inez Hogan, chair- 
man; general press representative, Jessie 
McBride, and accompanist, Myrtle V. 
Kesheimer. Community singing formed 
a part of each performance, when Peter 
Dykeman led the audience in songs of 
home and peace and patriotism. 
WILLARD HOWE. 





YORK SCHOOLS GIVE FESTIVAL 





Stuart E. Gipe Directs Spring Concerts 
of Grade Pupils 


YorK, Pa., June 25.—The annual 
spring festival was given by the grade 
schools of this city, presenting 1600 
pupils ranging in age from six to four- 
teen years, and was heard by an audience 
almost equal to their number. The pro- 
gram of twenty-nine numbers, all taken 
from the school song book, was sung in 
good style under the direction of Prof. 
Stuart E. Gipe, supervisor of music in 
York public schools. 

With the exception of the eighth 
grade all of the pupils sang without 
their books, the works having been com- 
mitted to memory. The program was 
opened by a number by the York High 
School orchestra of forty-five pieces, 
under the direction of Prof. A. A. Knoch, 
who is also conductor of the York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The tots of the first 
grades were the first to be brought upon 
the rostrum. Their programmed num- 
bers, as was the case with the second 
and third grade pupils, consisted of uni- 
son songs. The spirited manner in which 
the children sang showed that they en- 
joyed it even more, if possible, than did 
the audience. Two-part, three and four- 
part songs were heard from the fourth 
to the eighth grades and during the 
presence of the eighth grade pupils be- 
fore the audience Supervisor Gipe suc- 
cessfully conducted a girls’ chorus in 
four part numbers. At the close of the 
program Supervisor Gipe led the children 
in singing the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Urban H. Hershey, organist at St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, this city, and 
director of the choruses of the local Y. 
M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., gave a short 
recital on Tuesday of last week as part 
of a commencement week program at 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 
On the following Thursday he attended 
the commencement and the annual meet- 
ing of the musical alumni of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Prof. 
Hershey is an alumnus of both institu- 
tions. B. D. ©. 





Tampa Recital Follows Rose Richards’s 
South American Tour 


TAMPA, FLA., June 21.—Rose Richards, 
American soprano, en route home from 
an extended tour of South America, was 
heard to excellent advantage this week at 
Centro Asturiano Theater. Reports of 
her successes in Buenos Aires, Rio Ja- 
neiro, Colon and Panama City had pre- 
ceded Miss Richards, and she attracted 
an audience of the city’s best people. 
Critics generally accorded her work sin- 
cere praise. Miss Richards sang in 
French, Spanish, Italian and English, the 
Spanish songs being peculiarly appre- 
ciated by a large portion of her audience 
familiar with that tongue. Orchestral 
support was given by musicians under 
the leadership of Stephen Guerreri, com- 
poser of the Italian opera “Evandro,” 
which had its premiére in New York last 
season. Assisting Miss Richards was 
Georgiana Foster of St. Petersburg in 
classic dances. Miss Richards expects to 
arrange for New York recitals in the 
early fall. 


MUSICAL MANAGERS 
RE-ELECT OFFICERS 


National Association Votes Unan- 
imously to Retain Present 
Personnel 


At the regular annual meeting of 
National Musical Managers’ Associai 
held on Wednesday, June 25, it was v: 
unanimously to retain for a second ti 
of office the Board and the Directors \ 
have officiated during the past year. 

The Association was formed |g; 
August at a luncheon given by Milton 
Weil of MusIcCAL AMERICA, and has for 
its object the mutual protection, proiny. 
tion and development of the manage, ,) 
and professional interests of those 
gaged in the selling of concert art 
organizations or opera companies. 

Once a month during the past season 
there have been meetings in the form of 
dinners at the Hotel Commodore a; 
which the affairs of the concert 1d 
opera world have been discussed, plans 
for the general betterment of this work 
formulated, and adjustments made which 
all point to the fact that this Association 
will become more and more a stron: 
force in matters musical. It now 
cludes virtually all the important names 
on the managerial roster. 

The officers remain as follows: Char! 
L. Wagner president; Loudon Charlton, 
first vice-president; George Engles, sec. 
ond vice-president; Milton Aborn, treas- 
urer; Catharine A. Bamman, secretary: 
directors, Messrs. Fitzhugh Haensel, F. 
C. Coppicus, Arthur Judson, Fortune 
Gallo and Frederick Wessels. 


CONCERTS IN JAPAN 
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European Artists Give Much Pleasure to 
English-Speaking Colony 


SHIDZUOKO, JAPAN, June 6.—Severa! 
concerts of much interest to the English 
colony have been heard in Tokio and Yo- 
kohama. One of the artists who has 
awakened much comment is Michael P)- 
astro, a Russian violinist, who has give 
a series of concerts in the two cities 
Assisted by Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, 
and Mme. Isenman, accompanist, he was 
heard at the Gaiety in Yokohama on the 
evenings of June 2 and 6, and at the 
Imperial Theater, Tokio, in matinée con- 
certs on June 3, 4 and 5. Mr. Piastro, 
an Auer student, was born in Kerz, Rus- 
sia, and won several prizes and medals 
at the Petrograd Conservatory. The 
concerts were thoroughly appreciated by 
the audience. 

The song recital given on June 4 at 
Van Schaik Hall by Mr. and Mrs. Gerard 
Zalsman presented a program of much 
interest, devoted in large to French and 
Dutch works. Two groups each of. songs 
were presented by the baritone and so 
prano, and the most effective numbers 
were chosen by Diepenbrock, Bernard 
Zweers, Gottfried Mann and Vor Kuiler, 
a composer new to Japan. O. A. P. 





Herbert Orchestra in Two All-American 
Programs 


At his concert at Willow Grove, P:. 
on June 25 Victor Herbert and his or- 
chestra gave two all-American programs 
In the second of them Mr. Herbert per- 
formed for the first time as an orchestra! 
piece his song “Molly,” which John Me- 
Cormack, Reinald Werrenrath and other 
prominent singers are singing. With i 
he gave an excerpt from his Irish oper- 
etta, “Eileen.” “Molly” was received 
with great applause and encored. Chai- 
wick, Hadley, Skilton, Hosmer, Van de! 
Stucken, Cadman, MacDowell and Nev! 
were the other American composers re) 
resented on these two programs. 





Amelita Galli-Curci has returned t 
New York after completing her concert 
tour. She spent her first evening in thé 
city at the performance of “She’s a Goo! 
Fellow.” 





GABRIELLA BESANZONI 


M EZZ0-SOPRANO—-CONTRALTO 








will be available for concerts after February 10th, 1920, and has given written authority to R. E.. JOHNSTON to arrange 
bookings for ten concerts for her, following her Metropolitan appearances, and has also given him an option on all addi- 
tional concert appearances during the balance of the season of 1919-1920. 





For terms and dates apply to R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 
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French Academy of Fine Arts Arranges for Prix de Rome Competition—Italian Cities Find 
Wonder-Child Conductor as Extraordinary as Ever After Two Years’ Retirement—An 
Example for American Conductors in Liverpool Conductor's Practical Encouragement of 
Native Composers—T oscanini Is Asked to Complete Orchestration of Boito’s ‘‘Nerone”’ 
—London Hears that Martinelli Is to Sing ‘‘Parsifal’’ at Metropolitan Next Winter— 
Bonci a Much-sought-after Guest at Italian Opera Houses—Constantinople Has Season 
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¢ FFICIALLY marking the re-birth of 
the music life of France, the Acad- 
émie des Beaux-Arts has announced that 
the dates for the Prix de Rome competi- 


tion will be from August 9 to October 15. 
As heretofore the candidates will be 
housed during that period at the Chateau 
at Compiégne, where they will be kept 
isclated from their friends and the world 
n general while they wco the muse. 

* * Bd 


What Conductor Will Do Likewise Here 
for American Composers? 


What conductor of an American or- 
chestra is going to follow the example 
of Vasco C. Akeroyd of Liverpool, and 
place a new work by some native com- 
pcser on the program of every concert he 
conducts next season? 

Mr. Akeroyd, whose Akeroyd Sym- 
phony Concerts are an institution now 
famous far beyond the territorial limits 
of Liverpool, gave his promise at the 
recent inauguraticn of the British Music 
Society Center in Liverpool that he will 
bring ferward a new British orchestral 
work at each of his seven concerts next 
season and a new British chamber work 
at each of his four concerts of chamber 
music. 

The compositions are to be submitted 
to the local committee of the British 
Musie Society, and Conductor Akeroyd 
will pass final judgment on those recom- 
mended to his attention. 

* * K 


Italy’s Wonder-Child of the Baton as 
Amazing as Ever 


Both Rome and Naples have aroused 
themselves to as great a frenzy of en- 
thusiasm as ever over the wonder-child 
conductor, Willy Ferrero, now reappear- 
ing at the age of thirteen after a two 
years’ period of retirement and further 
study. 

It must be left to re-incarnationists to 
solve the question as to who this extra- 
ordinary boy was during his previous 
sojourns on this terrestrial sphere—pro- 
vided they are right in assuming that he 
has been here before. 

His recént programs have contained 
the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, the 
overture to Mancinelli’s ‘‘Cleopatra,”’ 
fragments from the same composer’s 
“Venetian Scenes,” Martucci’s Notturno, 
the overture to “Tannhaduser” and the 
prelude to “The Master-Singers.”’ 

* * * 


Martinelli Tells London He Will Sing 
“Parsifal” in English Here 


Again by going away from home, in 
accordance with the time-honored adage, 
we hear news concerning our local in- 
terests. This time we learn vid the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, that when Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza produces “Parsifal” in 
English at the Metropolitan next season, 
the réle of the Pure Fool is to be sung 
by Giovanni Martinelli. This little item 
Was given out in the course of an inter- 
view by Martinelli himself, who is now 
studying the part. 

[wo or three weeks ago we recorded 
here the fact that “Parsifal” is one of 
the works stipulated in the contract 
signed by the Metropolitan’s new con- 
tralto, Gabriella Besanzoni, which nat- 
urally would prompt the supposition that 
she would be the Kundry were it not in- 
Credible that the réle should be given 
‘0 anyone else when that supremely 
“reat Kundry, Olive Fremstad, is avail- 
a01e, 

Little by little we may yet assemble 
‘ whole cast by way of foreign sources 
‘ore the Metropolitan itself is prepared 
make an announcement on the sub- 
‘t—if we have luck. 

Martinelli told his English  inter- 

‘wer that during his present season in 
London, where he is singing at Covent 
“arden, he wants to become well ac- 
‘ainted with the works of the younger 
‘itish composers and add some of their 
ngs to his répertoire. 


Urged to Complete Boito’s 
Unfinished “Nerone” 


Toscanini 


b 


The perennial “Nerone”’ of Boito once 
more has found its way into Italian news 
columns. When Boito died a year or so 
ago after having worked on this opera, 
off and on, for thirty years, and more, 




















Bonci in Special Demand in Italy for 
“The Masked Ball” 


Of all the operas in Alessandro Bonci’s 
répertoire “The Masked Ball” seems to 
be the most popular in Italy. In “guest- 
ing” about from place to place during 
the past couple of years in his native 


DARIUS MILHAUD, FRENCH COMPOSER 


Darius Milhaud is one of the most talented and prolific among the younger generation of 
French composers, and Americans have made the acquaintance of some of his chamber music. 


He was born in Aix-en-Provence in 1892, studied at the Paris Conservatoire under 


3erthelier, 


Dukas, Lefevre, Leroux, Gédalge, Widor and d’Indy, and, in 1915, obtained the Prix Lepaule 


with a sonata for two violins and piano. In 


Rio de Janeiro, where he stayed tiil lately. 
music, piano works, a symphonic suite, a 


1917 he was sent to the French Legation in 
His output is very large, consisting of chamber 
“Poem” for piano and orchestra, 


pieces for 


small orchestra, a ballet, a cantata, incidental music for Greek tragedies, and numerous songs. 


the announcement was confidently made 
that it would shortly be presented to the 
public. ; 

Expectation ran high when Mario 
Sammarco and his two fellow-directors 
in re-opening La Scala last autumn 
boldly included “Nerone” among the 
novelties they promised the public and 
engaged Arturo Toscanini to direct the 
performances. But for some reason not 
divulged it was not given after all. 

Now it leaks out that Boito had not 
completed the score at the time of his 
death. The last act—the fifth—was not 
orchestrated. And so Senator Albertini, 
the executor of the composer’s estate, has 
requested Toscanini to complete the in- 
strumentation. Musica reports that the 
celebrated conductor has consented to 
do it and is already at work on it. The 
Corriere di Milano, however, considers 
this very doubtful and hears, instead, 
that when “Nerone” is eventually pro- 
duced it will be given without the last 
act. 


land Bonci has appeared principally in 
this Verdi opera. He has been engaged 
for a specific number of performances of 
it at a time instead of for different 
operas. The few exceptions to this rule 
have included the Massenet ‘““Manon” and 
“Tosca.” 

Although the opera year is practically 
over in Italy, Bonci has been singing 
lately at Fabriano. Between the tenth 
and thirtieth of June he appeared in six 
performances of the inevitable “Masked 
Ball.” ¢ 

And with the silver-voiced tenor ap- 
peared as Amelia his former Manhattan 
colleague, Giannina Russ, who has sung 
in almost as many performances of this 
opera during the past year or so as has 
Bonci. Before going to Fabriano this 
spacious-voiced soprano had been singing 
with marked success in “Ernani” at the 
Teatro Donizetti in Bergamo, following 
the interesting experience of appearing 
in Donizetti’s little-known ‘“Poliuto” in 
Lecce. 


Russ as Pavlina was the bright par- 
ticular star of these performances of 
“‘Poliuto,” while the tenor singing “oppo 
site” her was Carlo Albani, who used to 
make the rafters ring at the Manhattan 
for the benefit of Saturday night audi- 
ences one winter. 

* * Ox 


Italian Opera for Constantinople 


Whatever becomes of Constantinople 
eventually when the Allies have decided 
its fate, it is having an opera season 
now anyway. An Italian company began 
a special season of Italian opera early in 
June. 

The company is composed of singers 
unfamiliar to these shores. One of the 
leading sopranos is Rita Melis, a sister 
of Carmen Melis who is well known in 
this country and now makes her home in 


Rome. 
* * x 


Broad-Minded Versus Long-Headed 


Once more the voice of protest against 
German music in general is raised in 
England. After considerable discussion 
during the first years of the war a solu- 
tion of the problem was_ generally 
adopted whereby the works of all living 
Germans were to be banned absolutely, 
whereas the dead masters could be re- 
tained. 

Now that the war is over, however, a 
new danger is descried on the horizon— 
the danger that the native composer may 
be crowded out of that conspicuous posi- 
tion in the public mind into which war- 
stimulated patriotism has thrust him. 
The recent Beethoven Festival serves the 
London Daily Mail as a hook on which 
to hang a complaint. The ‘“broad- 
minded,” of course, see no reason why 
there should not be a Beethoven Festival 
but the long-headed scent a return to the 


slavish adherence of pre-war days to 
foreign influences. 
The Organist and Choirmaster says 


editorially: “Now that the war is over 
motives which led concert-givers to pay 
some attention to British music no longer 
exist and the classics, good and bad, 
threaten to become the staple diet of 
concert-goers. This is to be regretted if 
a national school of composers is to form 
any part of our artistic aims as a people.” 

And the London Musical Standard 
makes comment: “During the war we 
interned most things German except 
German music, and now we have won 
the war, the first thing to be stuck in 
front of our noses is more German music. 
It was about time a British music society 
arrived.” 

* * *& 


How Belgians Prevented Germans from 
Playing on Famous Carillon 


That most famous of the bell-ringers 
of Belgium, Josef Denyn, who kept in 
practise during his war exile in England 
by playing on the Catterstock carillon, is 
back at his post—more accurately, in his 
tower—at the Malines Cathedral play- 
ing his clavier as of old. For the far- 
famed carillon of Malines came through 
the war without sustaining more than 
temporary damage. 

During the German occupation, says 
the Lendon Musical Times, much was 
done by the citizens of Malines to pre- 
vent the Huns from playing their na- 
tional melodies on the carillon. The es- 
sential parts of the connections with the 
clavier were removed, throwing every 
bell out of action, and the great bell, 
Salvator, was lifted out of its bearings 
so that it could not be rung. Plaster 
models were made of the Hemony, Van 
den Gheyn, and other bells, and both 
bells and models were safely hidden. All 
this had been accomplished before the 
Huns notified their intention of requisi- 
tioning the bells. There was a tremen- 
dous storm of protest, strongly supported 
by the great Cardinal Mercier, the in- 
tensity of which caused the Huns to 
abandon their project of stealing the 
bells. 

As the war continued, so many work- 
men were out of employment that the 
city authorities decided to thoroughly 
restore the framework and improve the 
arrangements in connection with the 
bells. A new bell-frame was erected and 
the bells were rearranged as to position; 
a new playing-room was built, and elec- 
tric light installed; a series of iron lad- 
ders was provided to ensure easy access 
for the adjustment of the action-work 
connected with the clavier; and an elec- 
tric motor was fixed to wind up the driv- 
ing weight which actuates the elaborate 
chime mechanism. All these improve- 
ments were most satisfactorily carried 
out. 

When the news of the armistice was 
received, the devoted friends of the caril- 
lon succeeded after great effort in lifting 
Salvator (eight tons) into its bearings. 





[Continued on page 18] 
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This took four hours to accomplish, but 
by three o’clock on the afternoon of No- 
vember 11 the great bell hurled his enor- 
mous voice of triumph over the whole 
city, while the long file of grey uniforms, 
creaking wagons and cannon began the 
Hun retreat in the direction of Louvain. 
* * * 


British Composers Long Retarded by 
Foreign Influences 


Now that London has had its first 


Czecho-Slovak Festival, Smetana comes 
in for a fresh revival of interest. The 
Daily Mail puts its finger squarely on 
the cause of the slow development of 
individual character in the work of Brit- 
ish composers when it says: 

“The marvel is that in Smetana (1824- 
84) the Czechs has a musician-patriot 
who resolutely struggied free from Boche 
influence, and this at a time when Eng- 
lish musicians were only exchanging 
their idolatry of Mendelssohn for that of 
Brahms.” 

J. lL. HB. 





NEW MASTERPIECE OF 
AMERICAN SONG AND 
POETRY PROCLAIMED 


Brian Hooker’s Commemorative 
Tribute to Yale Men Who Died 
in the Great War Set to Thrill- 
ing Music by Horatio Parker— 
A Work for Chorus, Orches- 
tra and Soprano Soloist — Its 
Performance a Solemnly Im- 
pressive Event in Yale’s Com- 


mencement 
New Haven, Conn., June 20, 1919. 





‘“‘We who must live salute you who have 
found strength to die.’’ 


W ITH the singing of Brian Hooker’s 
Commemorative Poem, set to mu- 
sic by Dr. Horatio Parker, which closes 
with this impressive salutation, and an 
address by President Hadley, Yale Uni- 
versity paid tribute on Sunday in a sol- 
emn and impressive service to those Yale 
men who lost their lives in the great 
war. The outstanding feature of the 
exercises was the singing of this Com- 
memorative Poem, expressly written for 
the occasion by Brian Hooker and Dr. 


Parker. 

In our estimation, Dr. Parker has 
composed a little masterpiece that, both 
in melody and harmony, could not be sur- 
passed by any American composer. The 
orchestration and the part-writing for 
chorus show the work of a master hand. 

The score begins with a faint bugle 
call, “Reveille,” and then at once the 
chorus sings the first verse. Most 
striking throughout the composition are 
the brilliant orchestral effects, and when, 
at the close of the third stanza, the score 
calls for the bugle sound, “Taps,” the 
climax of the first part of the poem is 
attained. The New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by the comnoser, 
vlayed the work in a commendable fash- 
ion. 

The soprano solo parts were taken by 
Grace Kerns, whose superb singing was 
hugely enjoyed by a vast audience of 
Yale graduates and friends assembled in 
Woolsey Hall. 

Mr. Hooker’s poem sets a high mark 
in the poetry of America. He rose to a 
great occasion with a creation equally 
great. Those who heard it Sunday, so 
ably interpreted musically by the setting 
Dr. Parker has given it, were present at 
an historic occasion, not only because 
that occasion was a memorial service, but 
because they heard there for the first 
time a poem with its musical setting 
which enters at once into the history of 
Yale and of American poetry and music. 

The work requires about thirty-five 
minutes for performance, and the abun- 
dance of excellent thematic material is 
matched by the soul-stirring melodic 
treatment. 

Beginning the poem with the words, 
“There’s a clamor of many voices, there’s 
a murmur of marching feet,” the com- 
poser introduces with telling effect the 
drum and the fanfare of the trumpet, in 
keeping with his text. Throughout the 
whole composition the composer has ad- 
mirably followed Mr. MHooker’s text. 
Here and there, whenever called upon to 
do so, he has written a passage for solo 
soprano. In so doing the composer has 
given a contrast to the main portion of 
the chorus that adds materially to its 
effectiveness. A fragment of a chorale is 
used at the beginning of the chorus and 
also at the close, making a highly appro- 
priate and solemn interpolation. In each 
stanza there is a new melody that flows 


always on until the end of the stanza, 
a different melody for each of the eleven 
stanzas. 

Toward the end of the ninth stanza 
comes a thrilling fortissimo that makes 
tremendous demands on the chorus. This 
is the real climax. of the work and a 
right brilliant one, too! It is here that 
we can so plainly recognize the composer 
of some of America’s finest oratorios. 

At no time does Dr. Parker, in his 
newest composition, strive for elaborate- 
nezs. The Commemorative Poem is 
comparatively easy to sing, and the or- 
chestration, likewise, is done in a most 
plain and modest manner. 

Dr. Parker has stated that there will 
not be another performance anywhere of 
his Poem, as it was intended only for last 
Sunday’s Yale Commencement and Me- 
morial event. In that case music-lovers 
will never have the opportunity of hear- 
ing one of America’s finest choral works 
again. Perhaps Dr. Parker will be per- 
suaded to change his mind for the good 
of music in America. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 


PACIFIC CONSERVATORY 
SEASON REACHES END 


Admirable Performances in Commence- 
ment Concert—Faculty Changes— 
To Extend Artist Series 


SAN JOSE, CAL., June 16.—The annual 
commencement concert at the Pacific 


Ccnservatory of Music, Monday evening, 
was presented by three graduates and 
members of the alumni who have entered 
the professional field. Mildred Murphy 
and Wilma Sherman of the present 
graduating class, played two movements 
of Mozart’s Concerto in E Flat for two 
pianos. Frances Haynes, the graduate 
in voice, sang the aria from “Samson 
et Dalila,’ “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice.” Miss Haynes possesses a pleas- 
ing contralto voice. Alice Concklin, who 
was graduated last year from the organ 
department, played Guilmant’s Sym- 
phony in D Minor. Bozena Kalas, also 
of the class of 1918, played the first 
movement of Beethoven’s C Minor Con- 
certo in splendid style. Mrs. Cora Fack- 
rell Collar, a graduate of the class of 
1904, sang the aria, “Dost Thou Know 
That Sweet Land?” from “Mignon.” 
Mrs. Collar has a beautiful voice and 
knows how to use it. The Saint-Saéns 
Concerto in G Minor, as played by 
Frances Martin, was the gem of the eve- 
ning. Miss Martin a member of the 
class of 1917, is one of the most brilliant 
pianists the Conservatory has ever grad- 
uated. A small orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Warren D. Allen, played ac- 
companiments. 

Following the program, Warren Allen, 
the retiring dean, made a brief speech 
of appreciation for the support he had 
received from the entire community, and 
bespoke the same support for his suc- 
cessor, Howard H. Hanson, whom he 
then introduced. 

The following Conservatory graduates 
received their certificates at the regular 
commencement exercises of the College 
of the Pacific on Wednesday morning: 
Piano, Mildred L. Murphy and Wilma 
D. Sherman; voice, Frances W. Haynes; 
composition, Giichi Ishikawa; _ public 
school methods, Gladys Fox Bluebell 
Fulton, Frances Haynes, Ruth Lloyd and 
Marion Merritt. 

Announcement 








of the Conservatory 
faculty for next year was made last 
week. Howard H. Hanson will remain 
head of the theory department, in addi- 
tion to assuming his new duties as dean 
of the Conservatory. E. K. Foster comes 
from the Kansas State Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, where he has been head of the piano 
and organ department, to assume the 
Same position at the Pacific Conserva- 
tory. Miriam Burton, who has _ been 
studying for two years at Damrosch In- 
stitute, on leave of absence, will return 
to her former position as assistant in- 


structor in the piano department. Charles 
Maschal Dennis resumes the position 
which he held before his enlistment as 
instructor in voice and public school 
methods. The remainder of the faculty 
will be the same as last year: Myrtle 
Shafer, assistant instructor in organ; 
Jessie S. Moore, assistant in piano de- 
partment; Nella Rogers, head of voice 


department; Ethel Miller, assistant in 
voice; Nathan J. Landsberger violin; 
Jan Kalas, ’cello, and Irene Stratton, 


harp. 

Tune Pacific Conservatory Artist Series 
will be extended to include lectures as 
well as recitals so that the course will 
appeal more strongly to the college as a 
whole, rather than to just the Conserva- 
tory people. Tully C. Knoles, the new 
president of the College of the Pacific, 
of which the Conservatory is a depart- 
ment, is an ardent devotee of the arts, 
and of music in particular. Consequent- 
ly, with the co-operation existing be- 
tween these two departments, much may 
be expected in the way of artistic 
achievement. 

The Pacific Ladies’ String Quartet has 
returned from Del Monte, where it gave 
a program before the California libra- 
rians’ conventions. Otis M. Carrington 
of Redwcod City was the soloist. Mr. 
Carr.ngton has a splendid tenor voice 
and ably interpreted his own composi- 
tions, which proved to be songs of rare 
charm. 

W. B. Kennedy, organist and Theo- 
dore J. Phillips, tenor, of San Francisco, 
gave a pleasing recital at the First Pres- 
byterian Church this evening under the 
auspices of the San José Marathon Club. 
Both artists lived up to their splendid 
reputations. M. M. F. 





Industrial Corporation Wants Band of 
Former Service Men 


Fifteen former service men are being 
sought to play in a brass band being 
organized by a large industrial corpora- 
tion according to announcement by the 
Reémployment Committee for Soldiers, 
Sailors and Marines. The applicants will 
be assigned to various positions, both in 
the offices and plant of the company. The 
work is steady and the pay is to be based 
on the ability of the men. Men who have 
been discharged from the service are ad- 
vised to apply immediately to the Re- 
employment Bureau at 505 Pearl street. 
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CAMERA CLICKS AS 
SINGER AND SONG 
COMPOSER CONFER 
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Reinald Werrenrath and Frank H. Grey 
Examine Mr. Grey’s New Song, “Think, 
Love, of Me,’’ Outside Mr. Werren. 


rath’s House 


Frank H. Grey, the New York con- 
ductor and composer, has been interview- 
ing many concert singers this spring and 
showing them his songs, recently issued. 
Among these is “Think, Love, of Me” 
which Reinald Werrenrath has sung in 
a number of his concerts. The above 
snapshot was taken of singer and com- 
poser when the latter visited Mr. Wer- 
renrath one afternoon last month. Mr. 
Werrenrath will continue to sing this 
Grey song in his concerts next season. 





CHARLES CiTy, IowAa.— The Boston 
Opera Singers gave a concert here June 
21. The singing of Louise Stallings, so- 
prano, was especially enjoyed for her re- 
markably clear high notes. The work of 
the entire company was much appre- 
ciated, in fact, by a large audience. 
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Buya CONOVER 
for CONTENTMENT 


Put the CONOVER to any test. 
You will find it ADEQUATE. It has 
volume of tone for the professional, 
purity of tone for the student, and 
mellowness of tone for the home-maker. 


And it has beauty of case design and staunch- 
ness of construction commensurate with its 
beauty of tone, for it is the finest piano made by 


OP rt C atalog 
gladly mailed 


on request 
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Schenectady School Children Play in Orchestra 
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Grade School Orchestra of Schenectady, N. Y. These Children Have Made a Number of Appearances This Year, Playing 


HE school children of Schenectady, 
N. Y., have evidently traveled a long 
way past the idea of the schoolboy crawl- 
ing like a snail reluctantly to his musi- 
cal instrument. The youngsters pictured 
above have not only their own orchestra 
to which they have all done credit on 
several occasions, but they have given 
two programs, one devoted to showing 
their skill in singing both at sight and 
in song recital; the other a demonstra- 
tion of their work on the piano and the 
violin. 
On the latter occasion each child, be- 
fore playing, announced the name of his 











L.A.TORRENS 


Teacher of Singing 


will teach in New York for 6 months 
beginning Oct. 9th at the 


DAVID MANNES MUSIC COURSES 
154 East 70th St. 


Applications to Secretary 


Mr.Torrens, who has been called a Master Voice 
Builder, has laid the foundation for many well- 
hnown singers and has prepared each year an in- 

easing number of teachers, who in schools, col- 
ges and private work disseminale his remark- 
ble art. 

Long experience in choral and festival conduct- 
ng, during which all the orchestras of the country 
nd many famous artists, both vocal and instru- 
mental, were under his baton, added to his thorough 
arly training and natural breadth of musical con- 
eption have made of him an unusually qualified 
ind successful master of the art of singing. 


Summer Term—6 Weeks— 
at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 











Remarkably Well 


offering, the composer, the key or keys 
in which the composition was written, 
and the terms of expression and tempo 
with their meanings; also played the 
scale of that key, several octaves, ascend- 
ing and descending. Few of the children 


who played, states Inez Field Damon, 
supervisor of music, had been studying 
longer than since last November. “Their 
work,” adds Miss Damon, “was accurate, 
in good form, with the individuality of 
the child much in evidence.” 





VICTORIA HAS MUCH MUSIC 


Frederick Chubb and Eva Hart in Re- 
cital—Local Musicians Heard 


VicToRIA, B. C., June 24.—A most in- 
teresting organ recital was given on the 
evening of June 17 in the Metropolitan 
Church by Frederick Chubb, F. R. C. O., 
of Vancouver, assisted by Eva Hart, 
soprano. 

Mr. Chubb was heard in works by 
standard composers for the organ and in 
transcriptions of operatic and orchestral 
music. He exhibited at all times a 
masterly understanding of his instru- 
ment and its resources both mechanical 
and musical, his technique and registra- 
tion being unusually fine. 

Miss Hart was heard in Haydn’s 
“With Verdure Clad” and Handel’s “Sky- 
lark, Pretty Rover.” She sang with great 
fluency and understanding of this some- 
what difficult styie of music and was 
greatly applauded. 

Mr. Chubb inaugurated in Vancouver, 
some years ago, the now well-known 
series of “Twilight Recitals.” These are 
given on Saturday afternoons during the 
winter months and have always drawn 
large audiences. 

The vocal and piano students of the 
Dominion Academy of Music gave a suc- 
cessful recital on June 10. The work of 
the many pupils showed careful training 
at the hands of Mme. Kate Webb, the 
principal, and a large audience filled the 
auditorium of the academy. Vocal num- 
bers were given by Kate Ede, Jack Pun- 
tin, boy soprano; Kitty Puntin, Alden 
Hale, Margaret Butler, a student of rare 
promise, and Mrs. Morton. The piano 
pupils especially distinguishing them- 
selves were Merle North, Dorothy 
Schwengers, Dorothy Bishop, Maude 
Worthington, Margaret Fletcher, Nellie 
Levise, Rosaline Gardner, Walter 
Fletcher, Roma Johnston, Dorothy Lee, 
Margaret McMillan and Ivy Walkem. 

Another branch of the academy, that 
of dancing, was the pleasing feature of 
the performance of Mme. Barbara Fay’s 
pupils, who gave some attractive and 
graceful Grecian, Spanish and Russian 
dances. 

George J. Dyke is organizing a violin 
department in connection with the acad- 
emy. 

The St. Joseph Glee Club gave a de- 
lightful concert on June 5 at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, the event celebrating the sixty- 
first anniversary of the arrival of the 
Sisters of St. Ann in British Columbia. 
There was, in consequence, a large turn- 
out. Those taking part in the interesting 
program besides the excellent patriotic 
numbers by the Glee Club were the 
Misses Lewis Stocks, Scaplin, Dorrell, 
Johnston, Manifold and McCroskey. Miss 


Decker acted as accompanist throughout 
the evening in a very able manner. 
Victoria will have its first Chautauqua 
in July next, dates having been arranged 
on July 26 to 31 under the Ellison-White 
Musical Bureau of Portland, Ore. 
G. J. D. 


Spiering to Conduct Master Class for 
Five Weeks This Summer 


Theodore Spiering, the noted violinist 
and pedagogue, will not disccntinue his 
master classes this summer, but will hold 
special sessions for five weeks. The 
summer classes will be held weekly from 
Tuesday to Friday, beginning July 7 and 
ending Aug. 9 at his New York studio. 
Mr. Spiering appeared with great suc- 
cess last week before the Minnesota 
Music Teachers’ convention at Northfield. 





Rosalie Miller at Lake Sunapee 


Rosalie Miller, the gifted American so- 
prano, left New York, June 30, for Lake 
Sunapee, N. H., where she will spend the 
summer, She will prepare her programs 
for the coming season, among them the 
program of her New York recital at 
Z£olian Hall, which will be given on the 
evening of Nov. 6. 


LANCASTER STUDENTS IN 
THEIR ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Diplomas Are Awarded at the Wolf 
Institute—Throngs Attend First 
Victory Sing 





LANCASTER, PA., June 28.—Three re- 
citals featured the annual festival of 
music at the Wolf Institute yesterday. 
Open house was observed during the day. 
In the morning a recital was given by 
students of the preparatory and juvenile 
departments. Advanced pupils of the 
academic department gave a good pro- 
gram in the afternoon and a concert for 
two pianos was given in the evening by 
pupils of the various departments.  Di- 
plomas and certificates of promotion 
were presented to the students by the 
director, Dr, William A. Wolf. Thunder 
showers interfered with the promenade 
as well as with the Rompus Day cele- 
bration, which was postponed from the 
26th to the 28th. A masked carnival 
under the leadership of King Rompus is 
an annual feature of-this day and is 
given by the Jack O’Lantern Club, com- 
pesed of the younger students. 

An operetta, “The Wild Rose,” took the 
place of the annual concert during com- 
mencement week at the Millersville Nor- 
mal Schcol. The operetta was given 
under the direction of Pearl Quimby, mu- 
sical instructor, and was produced en- 
tirely by students. 

A new organ has been installed in the 
Bethany Presbyterian Church in this 
city, and was used for the first time at 
the service on June 22. Richard Klein, 
the church organist, played. 

The first “Victory Sing” of the season 
was held on June 24 at Buchanan Park. 
Despite the cloudy weather a fair sized 
crowd was present. The singing was led 
by William H. Trost, cornetist, who 
lately returned from service with the 
army Y. M. C. A.. 

Three pupils recitals were given dur- 
ing the past week. On June 26 the pupils 
of John G. Brubaker were heard in a 
program of music from the old masters 
at the Iris Club. The young people were 
assisted by Mrs. John G. Brubaker, so- 
prano, and Anna G. Gingrich, contralto. 
The following pupils participated in the 
program: T. Richard Witmer, M. Bucher, 
Paul S. Franks, Eleanor Grace Barnes, 
Dorothy M. Shear, George W. Glick, 
Mary Elizabeth Gise and Dorothy H. 
rind. 

On June 28 the following pupils of 
Anna Welsh gave a recital in the Mount 
Joy Hall: Alice Longenecker, Anna 
Mumma, Martha Moyer, Lillian Backen- 
stoe, Ethel Newcomer, Kathry and Doro- 
thy Nissley, Anna Lindemuth, Esther 
Lindemuth, Karl Engle, Alois and Robert 
Heilig, Lester Brubaker and Oliver 
Longenecker. 

Anna M. Overholser presented the fol- 
lowing pupils in recital to-night at the 
Martin Auditorium: Elizabeth Over- 
holser, Mary Krupa, Albert and Ma- 
rion Blankenship, Barbara Overholser, 
Alice Pontz, Pauline Benedict, Marion 
Herr, Miriam Benedict, Alta Hershey, 
3ertha Brubaker, Rachel Baker, Doro- 
thy Buckwalter, Eleanor De Haven, Eliz- 
abeth Ford. A splendid program com- 
posed of the works of Schumann, Mozart, 
Grieg and Beethoven was rendered by 
the young musicians. I. C. B. 
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ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL of MUSIC 


Dr. ALBERT A. STANLEY, Director 


‘“‘A Gathering-Place for Advanced Students and Professionals”’ 


SOME PROMINENT PRODUCTS: 


Albert Lindquest, Leonora Allen, Lois M. 


Johnston, Horace L. Davis, Ruth E. Marr, Grace Johnson-Konold, Anna Imig, Chase B. 
Sikes, singers; Willoughby Boughton, Henry J. Dotterweich, Roy D. Welch, Altha Heffel- 
bower, John Meldrum, pianists ; Marian Struble, Thelma Newell, Conway Peters, vio- 
linists; Frank Taber, Emily Powell, Fred Erickson, Richard Keys Biggs, organists, and 
many prominent teachers of Public School Music. 


Chorus of 300 


Orchestra of 50 


Auditor:um Seating 5,000 


MORE THAN FORTY CONCERTS LAST YEAR (MAY FESTIVAL OF FOUR 
DAYS) IN WHICH SUCH STARS APPEARED: Caruso, Case, Prokofieff, Seidel, 
Bonnet, Moore, Morgana, Breeskin, Ponselle, Hackett, Johnston, Alcock, Holmquist, 


Gabrilowitsch, Harrison, Homer, 


Courboin, 


Fitziu, Komenarski, Carpi, Formes, De 


Segurola, A. Lockwood, S. P.- Lockwood, Imig, Hunt, Konold, Hamilton, Rhead, Whit- 


mire, Dieterle, Marr, Stockwell, and others. 


REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29 
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THE GREAT LEGACY 


It w.ll be obviously impossible -to estimate for some 
time to come the prec.se extent and nature of the bene- 
fits that befall music and musicians in America through 
the vast and liberally generalized bequest of the late 
Augustus D. Juilliard. The legacy, at all events, is of 
a staggering magnificence and altogether unprece- 
dented. The sum, “considerably more than $5,000,000”— 
in some authoritative quarters reputed nearer 
$20,000,000—enormously surpasses previous musical 
benefactions. Moreover, it differs from any of these in 
the scope and purpose of its application. Where here- 
tofore benefactors have chosen to inaugurate or 
buttress some particular institution, the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation, as the trust will be known, aims 
to further the art and its interpreters in a variety of 
ways, many of them still indeterminate and con- 
tingent upon the judgment of the trustees. Specific 
provision is made only in the case of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, which becomes the recipient of a 
great sum “for the purpose of assisting it in the pro- 
duction of operas.” Otherwise the general function 
of the Foundation is to ad all worthy students of 
music in acquiring complete and adequate musical 
education, either at appropviate institutions now in ex- 
istence or hereafter to be created, or from appropriate 
instructors in this countzy or abroad; to arrange for 
and to give without profit to it musical entertainments, 
concerts and recitals of a character appropriate for 
the education and entertainment of the general public 
in the musical arts. Such provisions must, naturally, 
ramify to an enormous degree in their working out. 
But with the whole matter still in a fluid state and as 
yet not organized on its practical basis, discussion 
of hypothetical details must for some space remain 
premature. 

If the Juilliard Foundation is radiant with promise it 
is also a potent'al source of danger. After all, the 
manner of its administration w_1] determine the measure 
of its benefits. Injudicious management and appor- 
tionment, considerations of politics, - incompetence, 
cupidity or even worse can make this princely legacy 
a potent seed of mischief. Favoritism, partisanship 
and sinister machinations are not unknown in our 
musical life. They have thwarted its best interests for 
generations and they are rife today. This does not 
signify that the workings of the Foundation will be 
governed by chicanery, malice or uncharitableness. But 
human nature is always human nature and there is 
nothing to guarantee that divergent interests and 
affiliations will not clash in the functioning of this 
puissant trust or that general co-operation and 


beneficence may not in some cases turn to opposition 
conflict. Such a peril can be overdrawn, to be 

But it should not be overlooked in the elation 
and gratitude which Mr. Juilliard’s great gift must 
inspire in all who have the cause of music at heart. 

The provision touching the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany comes at an opportunely psychological moment. 
There have of late been reasonable complaints that 
representations at this house faled to conform to 
former standards; that much was done which should 
not be, and many things, essential to the artistic pres- 
tige of such an institution, remained undone. To which 
answer was returned that the box office was too potent 
a factor to be disregarded and that many masterpieces 
—the operas of Gluck and Mozart, for example—could 
not be played without detriment to receipts, since such 
masterworks wanted popular lure. At a flash the 
Juilliard gift invalidates this claim. The institution 
receives a fabulous increase to its already mighty 
resources—an increase calculated to set it above ma- 
terial worry—wherewith to assist it “in the production 
of operas.” And therefore in anticipating a great 
artistic reinforcement of the present repertoire by 
many neglected works of genius and the means of in- 
terpreting them we shall plainly not be expecting too 
much. 

The advantages to be gained by the music-loving 
public from the assurance of “musical entertainments, 
concerts and recitals of a character appropriate for 
education and entertainment” to be given without 
thought of profit are self-evident. Doubtless we may 
now look for summer-time musical functions (for one 
thing) on a scale hitherto unattempted. But perhaps 
the greatest prospective good of the legacy resides in 
the opportunities suddenly thrown open to music 
students of talent, to unrecognized and struggling com- 
posers and to artists, ordinarily hindered by monetary 
obstacles from obtaining a hearing. The determination 
of artistic merit is bound to be troublesome. Some- 
times mediocrity will creep in, to obtain undeserved 
chances. But this is one of the corollaries of the 
situation—the “little wrong done to do a great right.” 
Presumably something concrete will be _ effected 
whereby penniless singers and players can be finan- 
cially equipped or tended in such fashion that their 
penury need not bar the chance for the public dis- 
closure of their gifts which they seek. Associations 
having this end in view, though occasionally inaugu- 
rated, have either failed to survive or became converted 
to different uses when the vast outlay involved in 
eleemosynary exploitment began to assert itself. But 
here is an artists’ aid society of almost illimitable 
means and bound to resist indefinitely the strain put 
upon it. 

Should the Foundation work out in accordance with 
the desires of its creator; should its administration be 
scrupulous and the judgment of its executives sound, 
there is not a reputable organization in the country 
which may not secure itself effectually against the 
vicissitudes of the circumstances that’ make trafficking 
in music unprofitable; not an American student of 
talent whose path, either in America or abroad, need 
be steep and thorny out of material tribulations; not 
a society for the benefit of composers that should 
lack the means of encouraging the creative; not an 
orchestra of worth having periodic need to pass the 
hat around a circle of millionaires. Music and musi- 
cians have suffered through the years from popular 
misapprehension and slander. The recognition proffered 
the art and its exponents in such super-lavish fashion 
by a man of highest standing will do much to give the 
thoughtless general ty pause. Money talks and sums 
like this enforce respect for the cause to which they are 
directed. Augustus D. Juilliard’s millions may not 
in themselves make us a musical nation. They may 
not impel the generation of masterpieces. But if 
those masterp‘eces are latent, they provide a powerful 
lever to bring them to the light of day. 


and 
sure. 





THE MANAGERS RE-ELECT 


The re-election of. officers of the National Musical 
Managers’ Association w'll meet with general approval 
in musical circles. The men and women who have 
so successfully piloted the new organization through 
its infant year are manifestly capable of carrying on 
the work. Those wise persons who shook their heads 
incredulously when the association came into existence 
may now rest assured that the National Musical Man- 
agers’ Association has come to stay—that musical man- 
agers will never again go back to the old haphazard, 
irregular way of conducting their affairs. 


“God’s in His heaven; all’s right with the world.” 
With the signing of the peace terms we hear that 
Mrs. Lucie Oelrichs Jay, fearless fighter of dead great 
artists, has decided to allow German music to be per- 
formed in the future. And back to the limbo of 
obscurity goes another of war’s hardships. 








PERSONALITIES 
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Gabrilowitsch at His Summer Home 


The summer days do not bring in entire surcease of 
work to the great musicians. Even at Seal Harbor, 
most charming of sea-ringed summer loafing-places, 
where he will remain until next fall, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, pianist and orchestral conductor, finds some- 
thing to do, to judge from the picture above. We are 
not so sure whether he is posting up his ledger or an- 
notating a music score; but, certes, he is not idle. 

Lyne—Happily recovered from a long and severe 
illness, Felice Lyne, the American coloratura soprano 
and Hammerstein “find,’’ will make her reappearance 
on the English concert stage at Brighton. 

Stanley—Helen Stanley, prima donna soprano, is 
“teaching the young bean how to shoot and training 
the youthful tomato in the way it should go,” in the 
garden of her home at Shippan Point, Conn. | She is 
quite determined that the household shall feast on the 
product of her labors. 

Serato—Of the Italian violinist, Arrigo Serato, who 
will come to New York next October, an authority on 
music has said: “He gave a performance of that 
mighty work, the Beethoven Concerto, which dimmed 
the memory of previous ones, and established a stand- 
ard with which all subsequent players will have to 
reckon.” 

Kahn—At the University of Michigan commence- 
ment exercises, held at Ann Arbor on June 26, the 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Otto H. 
Kahn in recognition of his work in the war on behalf 
of America and the Allies and his contributions to 
present-day thought on reconstruction, taxation ani 
other economic problems. 

Given—Thelma Given writes to The Violinist: “We 
have taken a charming house with about forty acres 
of the most beautiful ground one can imagine, up here 
in the Adirondacks, between Lake Placid and Saranac 
Lake, and expect to be here until September.” Adds 
the girl-violinist, “I am going to be very busy working 
up new programs for next season.” 

Case—The beautiful Metropolitan soprano is evi- 
dently not intending to rest on her laurels either as 
singer or as moving-picture actress. She has displayed 
some pianistic skill in playing her own accompaniments 
to recital encores; and now we hear she has written a 
new song, “The Song of the Robin,” which she will sing 
for the first time at her Ocean Grove recital on July 5. 


Schmidt—Arthur P. Schmidt, the Boston music pub 
lisher, received on June 10 a telegram from George A. 
Grant-Schaefer: “I have been instructed by the presi 
dent of the Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity of 
America to notify you of your unanimous elect’on to 
national honorary membership in the fraternity. This 
is done in recognition of your encouragement to the 
American composer and to the cause of American music 
generally.” 

Godowsky—A San Francisco “wonder-child,” Phyllis 
Goldsmith, five-year-old pianist, is one of Leopold 
Godowsky’s admirers, especially since having learned to 
play some of the great pianist’s “Miniatures” in duet 
form. She is a most original child. Recently, after 
having played several duets with her mother before 
the Godowskys and Alfred Hertz, Mr. Godowsky ex 
pressed a desire to play one with the little Phyllis; 
whereon she looked at her mother hesitatingly and said 
“But, Mama, I think I’d rather play again with you 
because Mr. Godowsky might not keep such good time!” 

Farrar—The Evening Sun tells a good Geraldin: 
Farrar story. While a scene was being filmed in whic! 
the diva did not appear she was singing in her dressin: 
room. A window washer who heard her said to anothe! 
“Say, whoever that girl is, she’s got a good voice. I: 
she had a few lessons, she’d be a rip-snorter. I'll g 
speak to her, because I know a man who works dow! 
to our church, and maybe the choir ‘leader would hel} 
her get a good teacher. In time she might get to sing 
in our choir.” Unfortunately, the other man knew wh 
was singing, and Farrar lost forever her chance to sing 
in that choir. 
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Q overcome the apathy of the mem- 
1 bers of the Pedagogues Association, 
we suggest a spirited program like the 
following for next year’s convention: 

First DAY: Three-hour addresses by 
the leading officers in such light topics 
as “Acoustical Properties of Fossil Re- 
>and “Cement Reinforcement and 
Se- 


mains,’ 
Its Relation to Piano Relaxation.” 
eret session. 

SECOND DAY: Symposium on dirges. 
lectures on anatomy and organ-tuning. 
Testimony from members who have been 
asscciated with the organization seventy 
years or longer on “The Menace of Youth 
in Our Association.” Secret session. 

THirp DAY: Lectures on “Bifocal 
Lenses and Ancient Notation,” and a 
Round Table discussion of the annual 
topic, “Shall Embalmers Be Admitted to 
Full Privileges in Our Association?” 
Secret session. 

FoURTH DAy: General discussion on 
“Shall Members Who Were Prostrated 
at Meetings of Our Association Receive 
Free Medical Treatment?” Secret ses- 
s10n. 

FirTH DAy: Annual banquet of of- 
ficers. Toasts and responses on “The 
Excellent Administration of Our Asso- 
ciation.”” Secret session and election of 
officers. 

SixTH DAY: Discussion of “Mortality 
at Our Recent Conventions” and appoint- 
ment of a committee to devise ways and 
means of providing ambulances for dis- 
abled delegates. 

Adoption of a resolution thanking the 
solitary Negro musician who submitted 
to an examination by a jury of his peers. 

* * * 


Belated Justice 


Persons who administer to the comfort 
or safety of audiences at concerts, operas 
or theaters are counted as “employes” 
by the Washington authorities and are 
therefore declared exempt from the ticket 
tax. Under this profound opinion “critics, 
sports writers and vendors of candies” 
need not pay the tax. We never knew 
that a critic administered to either the 
comfort or safety of the audience, but 
our lawmakers must know. 


k * * 
Cowards ! 
[From News Report of New Haven, Conn., 
Correspondent } 
A feature was the incidental music 


composed by David Stanley Smith of the 
Yale School of Music, which was inter- 
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preted by a symphony orchestra entirely 
hidden from view. 

Has it gone so far that musicians must 
conceal themselves when they play an 
American composition? 
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OK 
“Artists, Demi-Gods.”’ 
better than the headliner writer. 


heard them at their soup. 
* * *~ 


Huh, we know 
We’ve 


So Godfrey Turner is to manage Peter. 
We hope Pete will turn out as great as 
Maud Powell. 


+ * OK 
Dr. Muck: Prude 
[For Astute Readers Only] 


CCORDING to a New York Tribune 
correspondent, Dr. Muck delivered 
himself of precisely these words: 

“I could not bare to return to the place 
where the disgrace of arrest was brought 
upon me.” 

* * * 


Why We Shall Hear Many Novelties 
Next Season 


HE New Symphony complains that 
the supply of scores is almost ex- 
hausted in this country, “there having 
been almost no importation of such pub- 
lications from Europe in the five years 
since the war.” 
That’s why some composers we know 
over here are doing a great deal of 
chuckling. 


x * x 


Dissonance in the Harmony of the 
University Presidents 


OW Dr. Hibben of Princeton comes 

out with the news that “music study 
does not rank with other major college 
subjects as a means of disciplining the 
minds.” 

In the words of another distinguished 
Princeton president, we hope that the 
musicians of our land and the musical 
alumni of this eminent institution will 
hold Dr. Hibben to “strict accounta- 
bility.” 

a * a 


Speaking of Violets 


OO bad that Mr. Gatti-Casazza did 

not postpone his announcement until 
Mrs. Jay had issued her document which 
officially lifts her blockade of the Ger- 
man masters. Then she could have 
claimed the credit for the coming “Par- 
sifal” performances. 





Ornstein with Chicago Orchestra 


Leo Ornstein has just been engaged as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony Or- 





7ERA CURTIS, soprano, was born in 
Bridgeport, Conn., of Revolutionary 


stock, At an early age she evidenced 
Unusual musical talent and won an im- 
portant contest in composition while 
still in school. 
Immediately upon 
graduation she 


devoted herself to 
the study of the 
piano, intending 
to become a con- 
cert pianist. It 
soon appeared 
that she had a 
voice of excep- 
tional quality and 
she started her 
vocal studies 
under William L. 
Whitney, at the 
New England 


Conservatory of 
Music, in Boston. 
New 


hkin 


Vera Curtis 


Came to 


CONTEMPORARY — :: 
AMERICAN MUSICIANS 


chestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, for 
concerts in Chicago on Nov. 21 and 22. 
Among other engagements recently se- 
cured for the young Russian pianist by 


























York to study oratorio and lieder with 
George Henschel, following this with in- 
tensive opera training under Victor 
Maurel and later with Oscar Saenger. 
From 1912 to 1918 she was a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; in 
1912 she made her début at the Metro- 
politan as the First Lady in the revival 
of the “Magic Flute,” being the on!ly 
artist to sing this role in the fifty or 
more subsequent performances. 

She created the réle of Lise in 
“Cyrano” and that of Regina Carolina 
in “Madame Sans-Géne.” She also held 
an important place in the German réper- 
toire of the company. 

Miss Curtis has also sung extensively 
in recital and oratorio, having appeared 
with the foremost orchestras and 
choral societies of the country, and at 
the leading music festivals. She was 
soloist at the Church of St. Marks-in-the- 
Bowerie for eight years. She is unmar- 
ried and makes her present home in New 
York City. 
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Ny OW the memory thrills at the music of 
= the Steinway! It stirs thoughts of the 
WW long-ago years when, even as now, the songs 
LYK of the heart were enriched by its exquisite 
nN tones. 

RAR 

nt Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
YY Steinway was the ideal pianc. In many a fam- 
) ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 


the noblest sentiment. 
appropriate. 





moderate price. 


nearest you. 


London, 
Ky.; Indianapolis, 
and represented by 


Branches in 
I ouisville, 
W. Va., 

the world. 
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his manager, M. H. Hanson, are Colum- 
bus, Oct. 7; Waterbury, Conn., Nov. 5; 
Montreal, Dec. 7 (eighth appearance), 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Dec. 19 and 20. 


Patriotic Numbers in Kaltenborn’s 
Fourth of July Program 


For the orchestral concert on July 4, 
at 4 p.m. on the Mall, Central Park, New 
York, made possible by the generosity of 
Elkan Naumburg, and which Frank Kal- 
tenborn will conduct, the program will 
contain several numbers of a_ patriotic 
appeal. In addition to “America” and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” Herbert’s 
“American Fantasie” will be inc!uded, 
and one of the soprano solo numbers of 
Gorea Giertlen will be “America fcr Me,” 
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today a cherished possession— its durability 
a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
Nothing could be more 
Consider, teo, that.this marvel- 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


H Illustrated literature, describing the various 
} styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Cincinnati, 
Ind.: 
the 
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and Columbus, Ohio; 
and Huntington, 
throughout 


Dayton 
Charleston 
foremost dealers 
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by Mellicent Wick. Other numbers will 
be the Overture to “William Tell”; Not- 
turno and Wedding March from ‘“Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn; 
soprano solo, “I Know That My Redeem- 
er Liveth,’” Handel by Miss Giertlen; 
Polonaise from Suite No. 3, Tchaikovsky ; 
“Coronation March,” Svendsen; selection 
from “Robin Hood,” De Koven; soprano 
solo, “La Folletta,”’ S. C. Marchesi, sung 
by Miss Giertlen; Choral and Fugue, 
Bach, and Waltz, “Morning Journals,” 
Strauss. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Warren Elberson 
Stanger of the Stanger School of Music 
and Elocution presented Viola Baxter 
Williamsen in a piano recital at the 
()rpheus Club Rooms here, June 25, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Warren Elberson Stanger, 
reader. 








JOHN C. FREUND, President 
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advancement of musical culture. 


resident in the United States. 


Secretary. 








THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


3 To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 

. To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

. To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


5. To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 

6. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

7. To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

8. To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to the 


Checks, Post Office and Express Orders should be made payable to the Musieal Alliance of the U.S. 


Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 


MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Mrs. MacDowell Sacrificed Her 
Concert Career to Devote Entire 
Attention to Her Famous Husband 














HE generosity of Mrs. Edward Mac- 

Dowell, find.ng expression as it has 
in a multitude of ways, has become wide- 
ly known in musical circles throughout 
the United States. This generosity is 
being shown once again this week, when 
at her invitation the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs is holding its bi- 
ennial convention in Peterborough, 
N. H. 

Mrs. MacDowell was born in New 
York and comes of good American an- 
cestry. Her maiden name was Marian 
Nev.ns, and she first displayed a rare 
musical gift as a very young child. At 
the age of eleven she began a systematic 
study, under the direction of her aunt, 
Mrz. Roger Perkins of Camden, S. C., 
who had come North to live, following 
the close of the Civil War. 

Mrs. Perkins was an excellent musi- 
c:an and gave her niece the fine founda- 
t on for her later work in Europe, where 
she journeyed at the age of eighteen for 
the specific purpose of studying with 
Clara Schumann. Arrived at Frank- 
furt, Mrs. MacDowell learned that a year 
of advance preparation with one of the 
daughters was required from all alike, 
before being admitted to the Schumann 
classes. Being of a practical turn of 
mind she could see no value in that for 


herself, so acting upon the advice of 
Joachim Raff, with whom young Edward 
MacDowell was then studying composi- 
tion, she decided to take up further 
preparation with this American teacher. 

Thus was established that close rela- 
tionship of apt pupil and earnest teacher 
during a per.od of four years, when the 
time arrived for Miss Nevins’s return 
home. Only then did both come into the 
conscious realization of what the mu- 
tuality of ideals and ideas had meant to 
them. Their marriage followed a year 
later upon Mr. MacDowell’s return to 
this country. 

Though amply prepared for a brilliant 
concert career, Mrs. MacDowell decided, 
much against her husband’s wishes, to 
subordinate her own plans in order to 
give an undivided attention to Mr. Mac- 
Dowell, arguing that the fostering of a 
great creative gift was an _ infinitely 
higher mission for her than interpreting 
the works of others. 

Mrs. MacDowell occupies a_ position 
unique in the musical world to-day as 
exponent of MacDowell’s works. She has 
teen heard in cities and towns through- 
out the country during the past several 
seasons and the proceeds of these re- 
citals revert in full to the furtherance 
of the work of the MacDowell Memorial 
Association, the aims of which are to 
help foster creative musical talent in all 
its branches. 





CONCERTS IN COLUMBUS 


Paulist Choir Re-appears—Many Teach- 
ers Close Seasons 


CoLuMBuS, O., June 25.—The Paulist 
Choir, Father Finn director, gave a de- 
lightful concert here Tuesday evening, 
the 20th, and despite the interest in the 


centenary opening, an audience of more 
than 1200 was present in Memorial Hall. 
This famous choir has visited Columbus 
before, and, accordingly, many knew 
what to expect from its charming and 
varied program. 

Harry N. Wiley, for the last decade 
teacher of piano at the Conservatory of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
will remove to Columbus and open a pri- 
vate studio at 1075 Franklin Avenue the 
last week in August. Mr. Wiley has had 
long and varied experience as a teacher, 
and several seasons of study abroad, no- 
tably as a pupil of Harold Bauer in 
Paris. The past year Mr. Wiley has 
studied ensemble work with Jean ten 
Have, violinist and teachér of Cincinnati. 

Frances G. Williams presented her 
first year pupils to-day at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, demonstrating the Dun- 
ning System of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners. The first year pupils who 
performed were Mary Geist, Idaleah 
Lowenstein, Mary Beth Whaley, Harriet 
Lucile Heller, Corinne West, Hermine 
Summer, Jane Seymour, Mary Turner, 
Julia Ann Selz Alice Dunn, Anna Diehl, 
Samuel Sumner, Esther Frazer and 
Louise Weissenbach. Last evening at the 
same church the intermediate pupils were 
heard, the following giving an excellent 
account of their year’s work: Louise 
Asmus, Margaret Bobb, Helen Ann 
Jones, Virginia Morris, Virginia Rice, 
Frances Knox, Betty Asmus, Martha 
Dunnick, Margaret McDonald, Elizabeth 
Kinsell Emily Lloyd Thomas, Raymond 
Klingbeil, Alice Jeanne Myers, Elizabeth 
Wooden, Gailord Winegarner, Mabel 
Brightman, Lucile Winegarner, Alice 
Margaret Denton, Junior Weissenbach, 
Harriet Freeman, Louise Weissenbach. 

Ethel M. Harness, teacher of piano, 
presented Alice Carmen Kopp and Ruth 
Sue Wood, June 9, at her residence studio. 

The Ella May Smith Studios gave two 
closing recitals June 16 and 17. On 
Monday evening the first, second and 
third-year pupils who had ‘not yet given 
a final recital were heard, those perform- 
ing being Emily Rible, Edmund edman, 
Corinne Monsarrat, Mavis Harvey, Ruth 
Thompson, Dorothy Campbell, Edna Wol- 
siefer, Katherine Kline and Margaret 
Morlen. Tuesday evening was the final 
for the advanced piano players, among 
whom were Katherine Kline, Mary 
Lawrence, Hortense Mohr, Helen Neds, 
Margaret Patterson, Frederica Robinette 
and Mildred Tessier. Both recitals gave 
convincing evidence of excellent work 
done in the past year. 

Mrs. Ella May Smith will spend July, 
August and half of September at Bay 
View, Mich., in her summer home, Brooke 


Cottage, where she has accepted a few 
singing and piano students. 

Mrs. Maud Underwood, teacher of the 
Carrie Louise Dunning Method, will 
spend her vacation in Denver with Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Nellis. 

Marie Collins, teacher of piano, will 
go to Sewickley. Pa., for her vacation 
period, which will not come until late in 
August. Among other piano teachers 
who will not close their studios more 
than two weeks of the summer are Alma 
Marie Mohr and Mildred Tessier. 

Minnie Tracey closed her Columbus 
class on Tuesday, June 17. She an- 
nounces all periods filled for the season 
of 1919-1920, beginning her work here 
about Sept. 15. E. M. 8S. 





Conductor Leman Wins Hearty Applause 
in Atlantic City Concert 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 28.—Con- 
ductor J. W. F. Leman of the Steel Pier 
Symphony Orchestra, was accorded an 
ovation Sunday evening when he ap- 
peared before an audience of several 
thousand in the Music Hall of the pier. 
The “William Tell” Overture, Intermezzo 
to “Jewels of the Madonna,” Wolf-Fer- 
rari, and numbers by Nevin and Eilen- 
berg were followed by such insistent ap- 
plause that Mr. Leman was recalled 
again and again. Earl W. Marshall, 
tenor, was heard in Puccini’s ““E Lucevan 
le Stelle” and Verdi’s “Death of Otello,” 
and his singing was on the same high 
level as last season. Evelyn Tyson, the 
popular New York pianist, was heard in 
Weber’s Concerto, with exquisite play- 
ing of the flute obbligato by H. Schlegel 
of the orchestra. Miss Tyson displayed 
beauty of tone, clearness of phrasing and 
musical intelligence. The closing num- 
ber, Tchaikovsky’s “Le Lac Des Cygnes,”’ 
was eloquently played. J. ¥. B. 





Premiére of Griffes’ Score at the Rivoli 


A musical feature at the Rivoli The 
ater, New York, last week was the first 
performance of Charles T. Griffes’ “The 
White Peacock,” which was played by 
the orchestra while Margaret Leeraas 
gave her terpsichorean conception of it. 
The work is well scored, but the instru- 
mental texture is too delicate to bear up 
against the various noises (human and 
otherwise) inevitable in a moving pic- 
ture theater, even of the Rivoli’s type. 
Mr. Griffes’ score is conspicuously un- 
original, melodically and: harmonically; 
but most of the musical gods in his tem- 
ple are real gods—supermen like Wagner 
and Debussy. The setting—a pretty 
one—was designed by John Wengre. 

Credit should be given to the manage- 
ment for producing a work which is cer- 
tainly not calculated to appeal _ to 
groundlings. B. R. 





The Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club of Bridgeport, Conn., will open its 
next season on Oct. 22, when the Letz 
Quartet will give the program and make 
its first appearance in that city. 
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What It Means 
to Maintain the 
Largest Musical 


News-Gathering 
Force in the World 


Within the past few weeks MUSICAL 
AMERICA has engaged two more eminent 
musical writers as correspondents. Gerald 
Cumberland, the distinguished English critic, 
now writes weekly reviews of London’s music 
for MUSICAL AMERICA; Bernardo G. 
de Candamo, noted Spanish critic of Madrid, 
has also been added to our staff. 


The addition of these critics will give still 
ereater strength to MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
extensive European organization. ~Every 
country in Europe—France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, the Scandinavian countries, Holland, 
Russia—and every other part will be found 
represented in MUSICAL 


to be well 


AMERICA. 


Not even Japan is neglected, for we have 
just appointed a representative in this newly 
found musical land. 


South and Central America and Mexico are 
also making important advance musically. 
The news-gathering organization of MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA extends throughout the 
Latin-American countries. 


As for our own United States, as every 
musician knows, MUSICAL AMERICA cov- 
ers every section. Trained recorders of 
musical events write or telegraph their 
reports every few days. In the larger cities 
MUSICAL AMERICA maintains branch 
offices for the convenience of its friends. 





In all, MUSICAL AMERICA has 157 cor- 
respondents in the United States alone—more 


than all other musical weeklies combined. 











Every bit of musical news in the world is 
comprehensively reported in MUSICAL 
AMERICA; the premiére of a new opera in 
Italy, the first performance of a new sym- 
phony in Paris or Vienna, the wedding of a 
distinguished singer in Java, the “first time” 
of a symphony in New York or San Francisco. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
Edited by John C. Freund 
501 Fifth Avenue New York | Cas 
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Eminent Conductor and Ameri- 
can Soprano Are Married at 
Allenhurst, N. J.—Leave for 
Italy Next Week—Engaged 
for Opera in Europe Next 
Season 
1IJIRGIO POLACCO, for two seasons 

(5 chief conductor of Italian opera at 

the Metropolitan Opera House, and Edith 

Mason, soprano, formerly of the same in- 

stitution were married in Allenhurst, 


N. J.. on June 29 by the Rev. Martin L. 
Ferris of the First Baptist Church. The 


f ceremony, which took place directly after 


the Sunday evening service, was very 
quiet and was witnessed by Baron 
Barnes, brother of Miss Mason; Mr. and 
Mrs. John Keith of New York, whose 
summer home is in Allenhurst; Mr. and 
Mrs. Gianni Viafora and a few other in- 
timate friends. Mr. and Mrs. Keith are 
said to have acted in a similar capacity 
on the cecasion of the wedding of Enrico 
Caruso to Dorothy Benjamin last au- 
tumn. 


Mr. Polacco, who was born in Venice 
forty-four years ago, came to America 
first as conductor at the old Tivoli Thea- 
ter in San Francisco in 1905 at the time 
of Tetrazzini’s first great American suc- 
cess. He was later with Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s forces at the Manhattan Opera 
House and went to the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1912 as assistant to Tos- 
canini, taking his place at the time of 
the latter’s resignation in 1915. He re- 
signed, himself, two seasons later. He 
has also conducted in Italy, Russia, South 
America and recently in Havana and 
Mexico City. 

Miss Mason, who joined the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company in 1915, making her 
début as Michaela in “Carmen,” was born 
in St. Louis, twenty-eight years ago. She 
has sung in Mexico, South America, 
Havana and also at the Opéra Comique 
in Paris. 

After the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. 
Polacco left immediately for Colorado 
Springs to visit the bride’s mother, and 
they will sail for Italy next week. The 





Boston Musicians’ Body Urges Congress 
to Adopt Treaty and League — 


WASHINGTON, D. C, July 2.—The Bos- 
ton Musicians’ Protective Association has 
adopted resolutions and sent a strong 
petition to both Senate and House urg- 
ing the adoption of the treaty of peace 
and the League of Nations. Representa- 
tive Fitzgerald of Boston submitted the 
petition in the House. It was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

&. 3. 





Carolyn Alchin’s New Work Used as 
Text-Book 


Many summer schools, including the 


| Universities of Berkeley and of Southern 


California have adopted Carolyn Al- 
chin’s new book “Tone Thinking and Ear 
resting” for use in their musical courses. 
Miss Alchin, who is a writer and teacher 
of experience and authority, has earned 
( success through her works, 
Which have also included a book on “Ap- 
plied Harmony.” 
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Edith Mason, American Soprano, and 
Giorgio Polacco, Distinguished Conduc- 
tor, Who Were Married This Week in 
Allenhurst, N. J. 


license was taken out on June 26, the 
day Mr. Polacco obtained his papers of 
American citizenship. 

Mr. Polacco stated before leaving that 
both he and his wife were engaged for 
opera in Europe next season. 





New England Conservatory’s 
Fortieth Reunion Bears Impres- 
sive Military Aspect 


BosTon, June 28.—The war service of 
students, teachers and alumni of the New 
England Conservatory of Music was 
commemorated at the fortieth annual re- 
union of the Alumni Association Tues- 
day evening. There was a large attend- 
ance and the enthusiasm befitted the oc- 
casion. The affair was in charge of 
Laura Huxtable Porter, ’05, chairman of 
the 1eunion committee, whose associates 
were Charles F. Dennee ’83; Estelle Mc- 
Farl.ne Dunkle, ’00; F. Otis Drayton, 
"08, and Deuglas Kenney, ’18. 

After a welcome by Edwin L. Gard- 
ner, 98, the president of the association, 
Wal:ace Goodrich, dean of the faculty, 
described comprehensively the part taken 
by the Conservatory in furnishing in- 
struction for band leaders and bands- 
men and gave some of his impressions 
gained during his service as adviser on 
military bands to the War Department 
Commi.sion on Training Camp Activi- 
ties. 

Sergeant Major Frank E. March, ’16, 
who was gassed in the Argonne Forest, 
and who lingered between life and death 
for several mcnths in a_ hospital in 
I'rance, gave a graphic talk on modern 
war as seen by “A Doughboy in the 
Lines.” His talk was followed by a de- 
scription of “Entertaining in France,” 
by Blanche Brecklebank, ’12, one of sev- 
eral Conservatory girls who have been 
doing entertainment work under Y. M. 
C. A. auspices. 

Arthur Shepherd, ’97, of the faculty, 
a band leader in the Verdun sector, told 
entertainingly the story of “Conducting 
at the Front,” and aioused especial en- 
thusiasm by his description of the re- 
markable regimental concert which his 
band gave beginning at eleven o’clock 
sharp, on Nov. 11, the moment the guns 
stopped firing. 

The work of the Red Cross Auxiliary 
and other war activities among _ the 
students was reviewed by Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Allen, secretary of the New England 
Conservatory Auxiliary, A. R. C., and 
Mrs. Porter gave details of war work 
done by alumni. 

The roll of honor, representing teachers 
and students of the school who served the 
nation in Army or Navy, was read by 
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The audience stood with bowed heads as 
he read the name of Ludwig W. Staatler, 


killed last October in the Argonne 
crest. 
George W. Chadwick, the director, 


speaking on “The Conservatory of the 
Future,” predicted that the music school 
cf the future would be broadened in the 
direction of community service, educat- 
ing artists as now, and in addition mak- 
ing provision for the large classes of 
persons who cannot hope to become pro- 
fessional musicians but who like to sing, 
or to play an instrument or to listen to 
music with appreciative understanding. 

Mr. Chadwick’s rollicking song, 
“Joshua,” the words by Richard D. Ware, 
was sung by Morse Wemple of the fac- 
ulty, assisted by an improvised men’s 
chorus. 

Officers of the New England Conserva- 
tcry Alumni Association have _ been 
e‘ected as follows: President, Edwin L. 
Gardner, ’98; first vice-president, Belle 
Bacom Bond, ’82; second vice-president, 
Frank E. Morse, ’81; recording secre- 
tary, Bertha Graves, ’13; corresponding 
secretary, Ruth Russell Chase, 716; treas- 
urer, Alfred De Voto, ’98; financial sec- 
retary Homer Humphrey, ’01; auditor, 
Henry M. Dunham, ’73. Directors for 
three years—James E. Bagley, ’88; Rich- 
ard Stevens, ’04; Fred A. Ladd, ’93; 
Marion Skinner, 719. Trustees of the 
Tourjee Memorial Student Aid Fund— 
Caleb L. Brigham, ’76; Frank E. Morse, 
81. 

The commencement program of the 
New England Conservatory of Music in 
Jordan Hall Tuesday afternoon intro- 
duced several of the best soloists from 
a class which in point of scholarship has 
graduated with the highest average of 
any class but one in the last twelve years. 
The accompaniments were played by the 


Conservatory Orchestra, George W. 
Chadwick conducting. The following 
graduates were heard: Miss Bevard 


Miss Blake, Miss Burke and Miss Flory, 
pianists; Miss Filler, Miss Ludlum and 
Miss Strassner, singers; Miss Tucker, 
organist, and Mr. Corpus, violinist. 

The program ended with the Widor 
“Salvum Fac Populum Tuum,” for 
organ, three trumpets. three trombones 
and tympani, which was written in the 
year 1916 “pour le Te Deum de Notre 
Dame le jour de la victoire.” The soloist 
was Mary Carson Orr, vice-president of 
the class. This is believed to be its first 
American production. F. B. 


Under the Auspices of the Music League of the People’s Institute 


Open Air Symphony Concerts 


Every evening (including Sundays) from June 30 to August 23, 
inclusive, at the LEWISOHN STADIUM, College of the City of 
New York, 137th Street and Amsterdam Avenue. 


THE STADIUM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Sunday, July 6: 
PERCY HEMUS, Baritone; 


CAROLYN CONE-BALDWIN, Pianist. 


Monday, July 7: 
SAMUEL GARDNER, Violinist 


(Original compositions of Mr. Gardner). 


Tuesday, July 8: 
SUE HARVARD, Soprano; 
HENRY WELDON, Bass. 


Wednesday, July 9: 
EMILY GRESSER, Violinist; 


Chorus of forty from the Metropolitan Opera, under the direction of William Tyroler 


. honic works by the great masters of all schools: 
ane helkove Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, Borodine, 
Glazounoff, MacDowell, Hadley, Chadwick and others, 


The programs will include symphonies 


Brahms, Schubert, Cesar Franck, 


Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Dukas, Massenet, Liszt, Moussorg sky, f Ys 
as well as operatic selections and works of a lighter character, appropriate for summer programs. pa 

There will be vocal and instrumental soloists of rank on practically every evening throughout the summer. e 
general arrangement of programs is as follows: 


Mondays and Thursdays, Symphony Nights; 


Sundays, Miscellaneous Programs. 


There are eight thousand seats at 25c, 50, and $1.00 


| 

Tickets for sale at the Stadium Box Office and at | 
the Metropolitan Opera House (39th Street entrance) : 
| 


{n case of rain, concerts take place in the Great Hall of the College, 140th Street and Convent Avenue. 


(80 Men) 


ARNOLD VOLPE, Conductor 


SOLOISTS FOR SECOND WEEK 
MARIE TIFFANY, Soprano (Metropolitan Opera 


Friday, July 11: 


CECIL ARDEN, Contralto 


Dvorak, Tchaikovsky, 





Thursdays, July 10: 
ILYA SCHKOLNIK, Violinist. 


ERNEST DAVIS, Tenor; 
STADIUM QUARTETTE. 


Saturday, July 12: 
GLADYS AXMAN, Soprano (Metropolitan Opera 


Tuesdays and Fridays, Opera Nights; Wednesdays, Saturdays and 





Company). 


Company) 
(Metropolitan Opera 
Company). 


| 
| 
Beethoven, 
Berlioz, 
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American Singers Earn 


Esteem in Switzerland 


Dr. Augustus Milner and George F. Meader, Both of Minneapolis, 
Enjoy Wide Popularity in Swiss Republic—Busoni Leaves 
Zurich to Conduct in London—d’Albert’s Opera Frowned 
Upon in Berlin—Prepare for Annual Reunion of Musicians 


in Berne 
Berne, May 28, 1919. 


HE twentieth annual reunion of the 

Association of Swiss Musicians will 
take place at Berthoud on May 30 and 
June 1. Two concerts are announced 
which will be devoted to chamber and 
vocal music respectively, and a number 
of still unpublished works will be pre- 
sented for the first time. These include 
three string quartets by Walter Schul- 
thess, Karl David and Henri Gagnebin, 
and will be performed by the string quar- 
tets of the Berne and Lausanne orches- 
tras. The Madrigal Society will also 
give three motifs a cappella, written by 
the young Vaudois composer, Forneord; 
a chorus by Stierlin-Vallon, and Hans 
Huber’s songs with piano accompan.- 
ment. The vocal compositions of von 
Glenck, Fritz Neggli, Emile Frey and 
Uthmar Schoeck will also be presented, 
while the wind instrument soloists of the 
Zurich Orchestra will introduce a Rhap- 
sodie by Arthur Honnegger, and four 
Intermezzi by J. Lauber. 

Two sessions of the general assembly 
will be devoted to questions relative to 
the administration and development of 
the Society. It is understood that the 
Association will distribute the usual an- 
nual gifts to young musicians worthy of 
being encouraged, and the examination 
of applicants will take place July 7 at 
the Conservatoire at Basel and will be 
presided over by a commission composed 
of Gustav Doret (Lausanne), Ernest 
Isler (Zurich), and Herman Suter 
(Basel). 

Mile. Mariette Amstad, soprano, re- 
cently appeared in recital at the Maison 
du Peuple, Lausanne, assisted by Mme. 
Wanda Landowska at the harpsichord. 
Mme. Landowska’s name alone was suffi- 
cient to fill the auditorium. Her num- 
bers consisted of a group by Handel, 
Rameau and Daquin, the Italian Con- 
certo of Bach and some compositions of 
her own. 


Bar German Artists 


Maria Ivogiin, the well-known soprano 
from the Munich Opera, appeared in re- 
cital in Zurich early in May. Owing to 
the strong feeling against the appearance 
of foreign artists in Switzerland since 
the propaganda performances under the 
direction of Nikisch, Strauss and Wein- 
gartner in 1917, there have been very 
few of the German and Austrian artists 
who have succeeded in coming to Swit- 
zerland for this purpose. 

George Walter of Berlin has recently 
been appearing in concert in Zurich and 
Berne, ass:sted by his wife, Elsa Walter, 
at the piano. Mr. Walter is an American 
who has been established in Berlin for a 
great many years as an oratorio singer 
of note and distinction. At the outbreak 
of the war he was unable to obtain a 
passport from the American Government 
for his continued residence abroad, and 
without the protection afforded by such 
a document he was forced to perform 
German military service. This is his 


first appearance in Switzerland for sev- 
eral years, at which time he was tenor 
soloist in a presentation of Bach’s “St. 
Matthew Passion” in Zurich. He has 
also been giving concerts in Holland 
since the cessation of hostilities, but his 
voice seemed worn, probably as a result 
of his military seivice and its unaccus- 
tomed demands. 

Busoni is leaving Zurich shortly for 
London where he will conduct a number 
of orchestral concerts. Busoni’s son was 
residing in Berlin at the outbreak of the 
war and returned to the United States, 
where he was born. 

Give d’Albert’s Opera 

Eugen d’Albert is still residing at 
Lucerne. His opera, “Ver Stier von Oh- 
vera,” was recently given a sumptuous 
presentation at Casset. This opera was 
aiso scheduled for the Berlin Opera, but 
the performance was postponed from 
montn to month, as the orchestra retused 
to give a work hav.ng to do with trench 
officers! On this score one could also 
question “Tsar and Zimmermann,” “But- 
terfiy” and some other works recently 
given in which the military forces of the 
Allies are represented in the scenario! 
One must, however, especially question 
an institution in which a group of em- 
ployees which only represent a portion 
of the entire organization have the de- 
ciding vote in a matter of this kind. 

it is said that everyone does as he 
wishes at the opera at Berlin nowadays 
(jeder macht was er will) and it is also 
reported that it is due to the chorus that 
the planned production of “Pagliacci” 
was finally given up. The Opera has 
been growing steadily worse, and if an 
independent and liberal director is not 
shortly found, there will not be much to 
look forward to in the future. 

Dr. Augustus Milner of Minneapolis, 
Minn., who has been engaged for five 
years as first baritone at the Opera at 
Zurich, has recently accepted an engage- 
ment with the Opera at Vienna (former 
Royal Opera) under Richard Strauss, 
who has now taken over the affairs of 
the opera. Strauss declares Milner the 
best #'liegender Hollander in Europe. 
Dr. Milner, who is of Irish birth, was 
formerly connected with the opera at 
Treves and has recently appeared as 
soloist in a production of Verdi’s Re- 
quiem which was very creditably given 
by the Cecelian Society of Berne, under 
the direction of Fritz Brun. 

He is also appearing in a new opera, 
“Kzenia,” by Albert Savine, which will 
be given its prmiére in Zurich on May 
29, and has an added interest owing to 
the reappearance of Mr. Savine’s wife, 
Lillian Blauvelt, in the soprano rdle. 

An unusual success accorded to a for- 
eign artist was that of George Farnham 
Meader, also of Minneapolis, who has 
been lyric tenor of the Royal Opera at 
Stuttgart, Germany, for several years, 
and earned for himself a most enviable 
position as an oratorio and lieder singer 
in the most exacting of German musical 
circles. Mr. Meader was held in Ger- 
many until the signing of the armistice, 
when he succeeded in coming to Switzer- 
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land, and during his stay of six or seven 
weeks in this country before his depar- 
ture for the United States, he appeared 
with orchestra and in recital in all the 
principal cities with the most phenom- 
enal success. An interesting incident of 
his recital at Interlaken was the pres- 
ence of Eugenia and Marie Schumann, 
the two daughters of Robert Schumann, 
who have been residing in Switzerland 
since the war and were most enthusiastic 
in their appreciation of Mr. Meader’s art. 
GERALDINE MONTEFIORE DE COURCEY. 
American Legation. 





Hilda Lichtenberger Completes Engage- 
ment With Leman Orchestra 


YoRK, PA., June 26.—Hilda Lichten- 
berger, soprano has completed two 
weeks’ engagement as soloist for the 
Leman Symphony Orchestra, which or- 
ganization is engaged in giving two con- 
certs daily on the Steel Pier at Atlantic 
City, N. J. Miss Lichtenberger sang un- 
der the name of Hilda Brastow. During 
the past several years Miss Lichten- 
berger sang at most of the musical af- 
fairs presented in this city by local tal- 
ent and as a result of her growing popu- 
larity here received many invitations to 
sing in cities of Southern Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. Recently she had been 
singing in several Philadelphia churches. 
Soldiers who spent last summer at Camp 
Dix, Wrightstown, N. J., will remember 
Miss Lichtenberger as one of the most 
favored of the younger sopranos; who 
sang there. She also sang frequently at 
Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pa. Miss Licht- 
enberger at present is studying at the 
Hoxie studios in Philadelphia. 

H. D.C. 





Regneas Leaves for Raymond-on-Lake- 
Sebago, Me. 


Joseph Regneas, the New York vocal 
instructor, left New York last week with 
his family for Raymond-on-Lake-Sebago, 
Maine, where he will spend the summer. 
He will have with him a number of his 
pupils who wish to continue their studies 
with him during the summer months. As 
in other years, he will give a series of 
concerts at Raymond, in which his stu- 
dents will be presented both in solo 
and in ensemble work, as he has made a 
feature of the latter with great success 
during the last few years. 


LA FARGE PUPILS SCOR! 


Their Activities Cover Successes 
France and America 

Among the successful artist pupi 
have studied under Maurice La 
the New York vocal teacher and 
those recently winning warm prai 
clude Louis Victor Rousseau, wh 
just completed an engagement as 
mier tenor in Lyons France. He wa 
cordially received in many appea1 
in Marseilles, Toulouse, Bordeaux 4 
other musical centers. Mr. Rousseay 
coached his entire répertoire unde) \| 
La Farge while in Paris, and the s 
is now considering a visit to the | 
States. Mme. Francis Bendelar 
other artist pupil of Mr. La Farg: 
won laurels recently as soloist wit 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Emil Oberhoffer. 

Success is also recorded for M 
Veryl, who appeared in the role of .\: 
ela in “Carmen,” as presented re 
by the De Feo Opera Company in Wor. 
cester, Mass. Helen Kanders during her 
recent tcur received flattering commen: 
for her varous groups of French song 
which she included on many of her 
grams. These she coached with Mr. [s 
Farge. 

Mme. Borghild Langaard was anothe; 
of this teacher’s pupils in Paris. Sh; 
has been engaged by the Chicago Opera 
Company for next season. Because cf 
his busy teaching calendar in New Yor} 
Mr. La Farge has accepted but a { 
from among the many urgent requests 
from other cities. He will hold classe: 
for four weeks, commencing the mid 
of next September in Columbus, O , which 
have been arranged for him by Margaret 
Perry Hest a well known singer an 
teacher of that city. He will also teact 
under special ccntract at San Francise 
for one month, beginning next April, w 
der prominent musical patronage. 





Opera Singer, Daughter of Editor, Weds 


Frances B. Roeder, grand opera sing- 
er, known on the stage as Frances Rose, 
was married on June 25 to Georg 
Chorpenning. The bride’s father, Gus ( 
Roeder of Brooklyn, has been a member 
of the editorial staff of the New York 
World for more than thirty years. 
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| Inspiring Pageant Celebrates Methodist Centenary 








duction of ““The Wayfarer” 
at Columbus Profoundly Mov- 
ing Both Musically and from 


he Standpoint of Religion— 
Opening Performance Attend- 
ed by 27,000, While Thou- 
sands of Others Appear in the 
Processionals—A Modern Mo- 
rality, Miracle and Mystery 
Play, All in One—Most of the 
Music Borrowed from “The 
Messiah,’ But Several Num- 
bers by W. J. Kraft Contribute 
Much to the Impressiveness of 
the Performance—A Cast of 
Distinguished American 


Singers 
Pye ee OHIO, June 21—The 
‘eyes of millions of Methodists are 


turned toward this city, for Methodism’s 
greatest event has opened with sp!endid 
impresSiveness. 

Think of 27,000 attending the opening 
lay of an exposition while an army of 
workmen still wrestled with the 
mous properties for the pageant, all to 
be ready for the opening production of 
this wonderful “The Wayfarer: A Pa- 
geant of the Kingdom.” 

A choius of 1200, an orchestra of 75, 
a trombone choir of 100, a huge organ, 
costing $50,000, which augments the or- 
chestra all through the production of the 
pageant and furnishes the accompani- 
ments for the choiuses and quartets, give 
the atmosphere for the messages of the 
“Heavenly Messenger.” 

The pageant is to be presented every 
evening during the three weeks of the 
Centenary. There will also be an or- 
chestral concert, under the direction of 
Official Organist William J. Kraft, every 
afternoon at one, and many artists have 
been invited to give organ recitals, 
among them Arthur Kraft of Cleveland, 
and Horace Whitehouse, director of 
music at Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Thousands of men, women and chil- 
lren of all ages are used in the proces- 
sonals of the pageant, every detail of 
which has been worked out wonderfully 
by the experts who have the various de- 
partments in hand. All the manifold 
duties of the heads of departments have 
been done in the most efficient way pos- 
sible, and the local committees have not 
spared themselves to make possible the 
success so marvelously achieved yester- 
day at the grand opening. One of the 
Dusiest men of the many engaged in the 
work of the Centenary is Thecdore T. 
I rankenberg, the chairman and manager 
of publicity. 

for a musical journal the musical fea- 
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Musicians Who Are Assisting in the Celebration of the Centenary of Methodism in Columbus. Above, Left to Right: Earl Cart- 
wright, baritone; Margaret Romaine, soprano, of Metropolitan Opera Co.; William J. Kraft, Organist; Montgomery Lynch, 
Director of the Chorus. Below: Mrs. Montgomery Lynch, Organist; Helen Newitt, soprano; Bernard Ferguson, Baritone; Theo. 


Karle, Tenor and Viola Ellis, Contralto. 


tures are of particular importance, bu: 
this Methodist Centenary must interest 
every churchman and woman in America 
as well as every layman, for it marks 
with a “white stone” not only the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Methodism, but 
much of the religious history of the 
country for the same period. 


Theme of “The Wayfarer” 


The theme of “The Wayfarer” has been 
stated as follows: In these days of 
world upheaval, when much that is au- 
thoritative from the past is being ques- 
tioned, when the industrial and social 
order is being revolutionized, when the 


task of reconstructing the world is so 
stupendous, many devout people find 


themselves bewildered and discouraged. 
Some look for escape by way of a physi- 
cal cataclysm that shall usher in the end 
of things. Many sit dumb with despair, 
wondering if the Church will prove ade- 
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quate to meet the problems of the new 
day. 

The “Wayfarer” represents this dis- 
couraged element. He is guided from 
despair to faith and service by ‘Under- 
standing,” who unfolds to him the living 
presence of the Chr’st in every age, tri- 
umphant over all adversity. One word 
will state the central theme—Emmanuel 

“God with us.” 

It is a modern, morality, miracle and 
mystery play all in one, and is meant to 
teach a great and wholesome moral and 
spiritual lesson to humanity. It is the 
church, at last, taking advantage of the 
dramatic incidents of the Bible, and 
using them as they were so effectively 
used in the early days of Christianity 

A few figures to give an idea of the 
immensity of the production may be in- 
teresting. The stage is 75 by 110 feet. 
There are 1000 perscns on the stage sev- 
eral times during the play. L. H. Rich, 
the director of this Biblical drama, said 
that in his estimation, it was the biggest 
thing, as to size and numiers and as to 
what it conveyed in a spiritual and dra- 
matic way, that had ever been presented. 
It is for the people of America a second 
“Passion Play,” bringing int) a_ spec- 
tacle, and in right relationship, the big 
events of to-day and the emotional stories, 
which are highly dramatic, in the Bible, 
and cleverly weaving them together for 
the purposes of example and precept. 

“The Nativity,” the wonderful “Shep- 
herd Scene,” “Crucifixion,” the “Resur- 
rection” and the victory of ‘“Christian- 
ity” over the “Sin of the World” are 
marvelously depicted and impressed deep- 
ly upon the audience. It is “Under- 
standing” who directs “The Wayferer” 
from the battlefields of the late war back 
to the Babylonian captivity, and then 
forward through all the dramatic events 


+ 


up to and including the life of Chr’st 
Dr. Crowther’s Werk 


Dr. James F. Crowther wrote with in- 
spiration, and, though there may _ be 
critics who will take pains to point out 
imperfections in the pageant, which the 
preparer or arranger realizes as clearly 
as anyone else. nevertheless, the dullest 
man or woman attending the celebration 
must be impressed with the sincerity of 
it all. 

The has been selected 


music from 


Handel’s “Messiah” for the most part, 
though several excellent numbers were 
written by William J. Kraft, the officia: 
organist, who comes to us from Columb.a 
College. 

One thought that was impressed upon 
the writer during this spectacle was how 
infinitely more interesting the Bible 
would become if the wonderful stories 
were dramatized (there is such a wealth 
of material), and how much more delight 
wou.d be taken in the great oratorios if 
there were to be acting of them instead 
of the now deadly dull up-risings and 
down-sittings of the soloists and chorus. 
The ancients were wise when they sougnt 
to teach the truths of life by the mys 
tery, miracle and morality play. 

Dr. Crowther has done a great work 
in this “Pageant of the Waytarer,” and 
no one can estimate at this present mo- 
ment of its production just what its 
spiritual influence may be. 

The great mas of people who make 
this pageant have been well drilled and 
the soloists fit into the picture perfectly. 
The great organ, the orchestra (Cincin- 
nati Symphony), the chorus of 1200, the 
sky cyclorama, the largest in the world 
(this acting as a sounding board for the 
voices), marvelous lighting effects and 
colorings, the plastic stage properties 
which give us the illusion of history in 
the ancient period, the historically cor- 
rect costuming so cleverly devised for 
scenic value, the latter the work as well 
as the design of Livingston Platt of New 
York (Metropolitan Opera)—all these 
elements go to make of the spectacle a 
veritable feast for the eye and an im- 
pressive lesson for the mind. cloth’ng the 
message of the Centenary with loveliness 
as well as authority. 


The cast is as follows: The Way- 
farer, Henry Herbert, actor; lUnder- 
standing, Blanche Yurka, actress; 


Heavenly Messenger, Helen Newitt, so- 
prano; Heavenly Messenger, Viola Ellis, 
contralto; Prophet, Theo Karle tenor; 
Prophet, Bernard Ferguson, baritone; 
Angel, Helen Blair, dramatic soprano. 
The two dramatic readers, Mr. Her- 
bert and Miss Yurka, had superb carry- 
ing voices, the r action and speech being 
in every way impressive and authorita- 


[Continued on page 26] 
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Inspiring Pageant Celebrates Methodist Centenary 





{Continued from page 25] 


tive. The whole action of the pageant 
revolved about these two fine actors, who 
sustained with dignity and great beauty 
the development of the wonderful story. 


Singers All Americans 


The singers were all American artists, 
and though three of them were unknown 
to Columbus when heard here last night, 
they will ever be welcomed when they 
return. Helen Newitt, who is styled a 
lyric-dramatic soprano, possesses a re- 
freshingly sweet and clear voice, which 
had its best setting in the florid aria 
from the “Messiah,” “Rejoice Greatly.” 
Miss Newitt not only made a pretty pic- 
ture, but revealed appropriate action and 
gave her role an investiture of grace and 
ease, in addition to singing her solos de- 
lightfully. 

Viola Ellis, a queenly woman in ap- 
pearance, has a voice of opulent coloring. 
She sang “O That That Tellest Good 
Tidings” and “He Shall Feed His Flock’ 
superbly, stirring her listeners percep- 
tibly. Theo Karle, that splendid tenor, 
who has twice before appeared in Co- 
lumbus and has a large following here, 
sang with tones of sheer loveliness “Com- 
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fort Ye My People,” and won afresh not 
only all his former admirers but hun- 
dreds of new ones. Bernard Ferguson, 
the baritone, sang the few numbers al- 
lotted to him with richly beautiful tone, 
his flexible voice taking the ornamental 
passages of that great aria, “Why Do 
the Nations?” from the “Messiah,” with 
the greatest ease. Helen Blair was a 
beautiful picture in her role of “Angel” 
and sang with ingratiating charm. 

The orchestra, directed by Montgomery 
Lynch, and the organ, played by Mrs. 





Horace Whitehouse, of Ohio 


Organist, 
Wesleyan University 


Montgomery Lynch, made an harmonic 
support of real nobility and tonal beauty. 
The organ, about which so much has been 
said, is reported to have cost $50,000. 
Its specifications were supplied by Will- 
iam J. Kraft of the Teachers’ College, 
Columbia College, and the recitals upon 
the wonderful instrument are sure to be 
highly attractive. Mr. Kraft is himself 
a fine organist, and he has invited other 
well-known organists to give recitals 
upon this organ during the progress of 
the Centenary. Among those who are 
to appear in recitals are Horace White- 
house of Ohio Wesleyan University (who 
so splendidly trained the choruses for 
the pre-centenary concert, when the 
organ was dedicated), and Arthur Kraft 
of Cleveland. 


Mr. Kraft’s Music 


William Kraft wrote some highly meri- 
torious music for the pageant, which is 
interpolated here and there, enriching 
the program and add'ng variety to it. 
number of splendid hymns of Methodism 
are also interpolated most appropriately, 
among them “Come Ye Disconsolate,” 
“Adeste Fideles.” “Lead Kindly Light,” 
“Abide with Me,” “When I Survey the 


a 


Wondrous Cross,” and “Jesus Shall 
Reign,” the pageant closing impressively 
with the “Hallelujah Chorus” from the 
“Messiah.” 

Mr. Kraft’s work has been consider- 
able, furnishing the Introductory Over- 
ture, a splendid anthem, “Awake, Put on 


Thy Strength, O Zion!” the chorus, 
“Arise, Shine;” a noble “Gloria in Ex- 


celsis;” a rousing chorus, “‘Hosanna;” 
another chorus “Hosanna, Hosanna!” a 
processional, “Christ the Lord Is Risen 
To-day;” a stirring “March of the Na- 
tions,” besides many melodious modula- 
tory interludes, which are needed to con- 
nect the var:ous numbers appropriately. 

A fine chorus anthem, “Ho, Everyone 
That Thirsteth,” by Will C. Macfarlane, 
has been used in the “Wayfarer” to good 
advantage, and some of the music from 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” has been fitted 
into the whole very acceptably. The 
really sublime numbers are, of course, 
those from the “Messiah,” but those by 
American composers are in every Way 
worthy. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
seventy-one strong, augmented by two 
members each of the Chicago Symphony 
and Minneapolis Symphony Orchestras, 
was heard at 1 o’clock on the opening 
afternoon, directed by William J. Kraft, 
the program holding the Overture, 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” Nicolai; 
Suite, “Peer Gynt,” Grieg; Valse Ca- 
price, Rubinstein; “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, Schubert. 

Stillman Kelley’s “National Credo” 
will be a feature of July 4, this new work 
having been written for the Centenary. 
It is to be the first performance of this 
composer’s setting of “America’s Creed.” 
It was while Dr. Kelley was finishing his 
“Adventures of Alice in Wonderland” 
for the Norfolk (Conn.) festival that he 
was approached by the Methodist Cen- 
tenary Committee at the request of Dr. 
Claxton, national commissioner of educa- 
tion, to compose this national credo, and 
he has just finished the reading of final 
proofs in order that the chorus may 
begin work at once. 

Dr. Stillman Kelley’s treatment com- 
bines the ecclesiastical with the patriotic 
and dramatic. Beginning with a chant- 
like intonation in unison of the words, 
“T believe in the United States of Amer- 
ica as a government of the people,” etc., 
special emphasis to be given to such vital 
features as “democracy,” “republic,” “a 
perfect union” and the vrinciples of “jus- 
tice,” “equality,” “humanity,” etc., the 
voices branch out into six-part harmony. 
A long diminuendo closing in minor char- 
acterizes the text, “those principles for 
which all Americans sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes.” 

After an outburst of trumpets and 
trombones, the essence of personal obli- 
gation is intoned by a unison chorus, “I 
therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country,” etc. At the words “to obey its 
laws, to respect its flag,” a quotation from 
“The Star Spangled Banner” is intro- 
duced with novel harmonic treatment, 
bringing to a triumphant close this pa- 
triotic creed. 

Dr. Kelley also made a new harmoniza- 
tion of “America” for the choir of 100 
trombones, which also had special music 
written for it by Hermann Bellstedt, the 
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novelty among brass choirs. 

An entire program of organ com oj. 
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Louise Jenkins Reveals Fine Accom. 
plishments in Song Recital 


An excellent song recital was ¢g vey 
in the Straus Auditorium of the Educa. 
tional Alliance New York, on the eve. 
ning of June 11, by Louise, Jenkins, so. 
prano, an artist pupil of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rothwell, the noted soprano and teacher 
Miss Jenkins revealed a voice of adinir. 
able quality, fine interpretative ability 
and accomplishment in the matter of 
vocal technique, and was applauded 
heartily. Her program included an aria 
from Gluck’s “Orfeo” and Italian clas. 
sics of Buononcini and Pergolesi; the 
aria “Connais tu le pays ” from Thom;:’s 
Mignon; French songs by Hahn, Rabey, 
Debussy and Spanish songs by Di Nogero, 
Granados, Valverde and Mancinelli. Her 
final group was devoted to American 
songs by Homer and Kramer, English 
songs by Cyril Scott and Liza sin 
and the Norwegian Lie’s “Snow.” Be: 
trice Raphael played the accompanime ite 
excellently for Miss Jenkins. 
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Teachers at Kentucky Convention 
Plead for Standardization 


Pedagogues, Assembled in Louisville, Hear Many Notable 
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QUISVILLE, KY., June 27.—The 
third annual convention of Kentucky 
Music Teachers was held June 25 and 26 
in the auditorium of the Free Public 
Library Building in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Kentucky Educa- 


tional Association. It was a well-attended 
and enthusiastic meeting, whose battle- 
ery was undoubtedly the standardization 
of the National Musical Educational Sys- 
tem, for practically every speaker 
stressed this point to its utmost. 

At the Wednesday morning session 
Anna Chandler Goff, retiring president 
of the association and director ot the Lex- 
ington College of Music, opened the con- 
vention by speaking upon “Teachers’ 
Standardization.” The speaker explained 
the value of the theoretical study of mu- 
sic from the beginning, contending that 
higher prices should be obtained for les- 
sons, and stressing the advantages of 
community singing and the maintenance 
of high standards. Miss Goff enthusias- 
tically urged the association to affiliate 
with public school music teachers and to 
aid the isolated teacher. “We should all 
get together,” she insisted, “if we expect 
to accomplish anything.” The speaker 
noted that the governments of all coun- 
tries were recognizing the importance of 
music. 

S.S Myers, director of the Kentucky 
State Normal School at Richmond, spoke 
on “The Educational Value of Music.” 
He took the place of Dr. Otto Miessner 
of Milwaukee, who was unable to be 
present. Mr. Myers urged the use of 
musie in the rural school, where musical 
educational advantages are not so good 
as they are in the cities. “Children learn 
to sing before they can talk,” he said, 
“and when the opportunity to cultivate 
this gift is given them it means much 
in the development of the fine things of 
life.” 
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The speaker also brought out the utili- 
tarian value of music, saying that large 
business corporations are now spending 
thousands of dollars annually in the or- 
ganization of choral clubs and orchestras 
among their employees. 


The Voice Conference 


Myrtle Critchfield, of Georgetown, gave 
an interesting account of the juvenile or- 
chestra, its organization throughout the 
State and the good accomplished. 

A voice conference under the direction 
of Katherine Whipple Dobbs, of Louis- 
ville, introduced Charles Norman Gran- 
ville, of the Louisville Conservatory, who 
had for his subject “Methods of Inter- 
pretation.” Mr. Granville claimed that 
a student artist not only required an ex- 
ceptional voice, but musical ability com- 
bined with artistic intuition, persever- 
ance and absolute co-operation with the 
singer’s instructor. 

A paper on “The Evolution of the 
Voice,”. by Albert Haberstro, of Lexing- 
ton, was read by Mrs. Dobbs. 

Clement Stapleford, the dean of local 
vocal teachers, gave “Reminiscences of 
I'amous Teachers I Have Known.” 

A discussion of community music was 
led by Ernest Scheerer, of Louisville, and 
Elizabeth Winter, of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service. 

Reports from the various counties of 
the State were made, some of which re- 
ported decided musical progress. 

The election for the ensuing year re- 
sulted in the choosing of Mrs. Katherine 
Whipple Dobbs for president, with Miss 
Goff, of Lexington, as vice-president. Re- 
elected officers were Flora Marguerite 
Bertelle, of Louisville, secretary; Myrtle 
Critchfield, of Georgetown, correspond- 
ing secretary, and George P. Bruner, of 
Louisville, treasurer. After the business 
meeting was over the morning session 
closed with choral singing led by Flora 
Marguerite Bertelle. 

A luncheon in honor of Charles N. 
Boyd, president of the National Music 
Teachers’ Association, was given at the 
Old Inn. At the afternoon session Mr. 
Boyd spoke upon “The Musician and the 
Community.” He called attention to the 
plaint, made so often by the music teach- 
er, “My community is hopelessly unmu- 
sical.” “As a real fact,” the speaker 
continued, “such a statement is a real 
reflection on the musicians and music 
teachers themselves.” He mentioned sev- 
eral instances of men who have influ- 
enced whole communities in the matter 
of musical taste, not only while they lived 
in the.community, but for years after- 
ward. 


President Boyd’s Address 


“There is,” said Mr. Boyd, “oppor- 
tunity for the music teacher of to-day, 
such as he has never had before, for the 
abnormal conditions of the past few 
years have made it pozsible to educate 
through the medium of community sing- 
ing, and it should be the music teacher’s 
part to find a good middle ground along 
which to develop this work.” ° 

The speaker also indorsed the piano 
player and the phonograph as putting 
the masses in touch with the best music, 
and having a distinct effect upon concert 
going. Many persons who would never 
think of going to concerts before becom- 
ing familiar with the music of certain 
artists through their records, now pat- 
In many towns 
the public libraries are lending musical 
records just as they lend: books, and are 
thus disseminating the best music. 

Mr. Boyd’s closing idea was that the 
successful teacher should be more of a 
student than the pupil, and he recom- 
mended the establishment of study classes 
for the history of music and musicians, 


as being an effective agent for fostering 
a community interest in music. 

The only recital of the convention was 
given by Organist Henry U. Goodwin, at 
the Broadway Baptist Church at the close 


of the Wednesday session. The player’s 
mastery of his instrument was apparent 
in all of his numbers, which included 
Boellman’s “Suite Gothique,” the Bach 
Toccata and Fugue, Batiste’s “Saint Ce- 
celia Offertory,” and a number of lyric 
numbers of lighter style. 

At the Thursday morning session Mr. 
Goodwin made an address on “The Im- 
provement of the Church Organ.” He 
called attention to the improvement of 
the console and made special reference to 
efficient management of stops and combi- 
nations. 

Carl Weisemann, organist of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, in an address on “The 
Possibilities of Educating the Public 
Through the Motion Picture House Or- 
gan,” told of the elevation of public taste 
through this agency, and declared that 
the mass of “movie” patrons desire good 
music. Mr. Weisemann has done much 
work along this line and is in a position 
to know whereof he speaks. 

Victor Rudolf, who led the violin con- 
ference, read a paper by George Vigneti, 
of the violin department of the Lexing- 
ton College of Music, who was unable to 
attend. : 

Wrederick Cowles, of the Louisville 
Conservatory, had charge of the piano 
conference, and short addresses were 
made by Patrick O’Sullivan and Sarah 
McConathy, of the Conservatory faculty. 
Julia Bachus Horn closed the symposium 


with some “Reminiscences of Edward 
McDowell,” with whom the speaker 
studied. 

At the afternoon session Dr. [Frank 


McVey, president of the University of 
Kentucky, spoke on “Standardization,” 
and Dr. V. N. Gilbert, superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Frankfort, had for 
his subject “What Place Should Music 
Have in the Public School System?” 

On Friday evening, at the First Chris- 
tian Church, the visiting delegates were 
guests of honor at a community sing, 
given under the guidance of Chester Sol- 
omon, choir director of this church. 

HARVEY PEAKE. 


TALLOO TO BECOME 
, AIDE TO YSAYE 


Cincinnati Orchestra’s New First 
Trombone Expected to Serve 
as Assistant Conductor 


CINCINNATI, June 28.—The summer 
period of musical innocuity is imminent. 
Summer courses are in operation at the 
Conservatory of Music and at the Col- 
‘ege of Music, but concerts are practical- 
ly over and there is no other musical 
activity save the band concerts in the 
public parks and, later on, the season of 
summer concerts by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Zoo. The Con- 
servatory has one of the largest summer 
schools in its history. Pupils have come 
from all parts of the country, especially 





the South and Southwest. The school 
continues until Aug. 1. 
Eugen Ysaye and his son, Gabriel, 


left last Friday for New York, whence 
they sail on Thursday for Belgium. Leo 
Driessen, Ysaye’s secretary, left the fol- 
lowing day and will sail on the same 
steamer. Ysaye will be back for re- 
hearsals in October. The changes in the 
orchestra, which are some twenty in 
number, but important only in one or two 
instances, are proceeding apace. Most 
of the regular orchestra men are now in 
Columbus, where they are playing in the 
crchestra assembled for the Methodist 
centennial. 

The most important engagement which 
has thus far been made for the orches- 
tra is that of M. Talloo, who will be the 
new first trombone. He comes from Bos- 
ton. He was formerly with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, but last year acted 
2s inspector of military bands in Massa- 
chusetts. It is also generally understood 
that M. Talloo, who is a Belgian by birth, 
is to act as Ysaye’s assistant conductor. 


The other important position to be filled 
is that of solo viola, made vacant by the 
death of Max Schultz last season. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
will make its first appearance in New 
York, under the direction of Ysaye, on 
Thanksgiving Day in Carnegie Hall. It 
will play on the following Sunday in the 
Hippodrome, and will also visit several 
others Eastern cities on that tour. Later 
in the season it will play a date at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the present plans pro- 
vide for a three-weeks’ tour of the South, 
the most extensive tour the orchestra has 
ever made during the season. There will 
also be appearances in Chicago, Detroit, 
Buffalo, Cleveland and a number of other 
cities. 

It was also settled, before Ysaye left, 
that he is to conduct the next May Fes- 
tival, which will be given May 4 to 8 
next year. The fact that the B Minor 
Mass of Bach, as stated in this corre- 
spondence a few weeks ago, is to be 
included in the program of this Festival, 
will hasten the re-building of the famous 
Music Hall organ. Plans for its recon- 
struction were well under way when the 
war made it necessary to suspend action. 
Now the plans are to be pushed forward 
at once and the organ made ready in its 
new form for the next May Festival. 

The Artist Series, which has always 
been one of the attractive features of the 
early concert season in Cincinnati, but 
which was not given last year on account 
of the war, will be resumed during the 


coming year. The three concerts will 
begin with the Metropolitan Opera 
House Quartet consisting of Frances 


Alda, Caroline Lazzari, Charles Hackett 
and Giuseppe de Luca, which will appear 
on Oct. 10. The second concert will be 
by Fritz Kreisler on Nov. 11, and the 
third attraction will be Rachmaninoff, 
famous Russian pianist and composer, on 
Dec. 2. The concerts will, as usual, be 
given in Music Hall. 

A transaction which has caused a 
great deal of comment is the purchase 
of Cincinnati’s well-known musical pub- 
lishing house, the Willis Music Co. by 
the G. Schirmer interests of New York. 
The deal will be consummated on July 1, 
when the Schirmer interests will take 
over the Willis Music Company by the 
transfer of its stock and by the election 
of a new board of directors. Charles N. 
Willis, the founder and practical owner 
of the company which bears his name, 
retires from active participation in the 
business. It is understood that the new 
owners contemplate no radical changes in 
policy. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Tirindelli, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, left 
last Wednesday to begin their year’s 
vacation in New York. The Tirindelli 
apartment will be occupied by Minnie 
Tracey who will conduct her private 
veice teaching school at that place. Miss 
Tracey will also continue her teaching in 
Columbus next season. 

Herman Bellstedt, the famous cornet- 
ist and bandmaster, has just returned 
from Columbus where he went several 
weeks ago to train the famous choir of 
several hundred trombones, one of the 
unique features of the Methodist Centen- 
nial being held in that city. 

Charles Iler, a piano pupil of Marcian 
Thalberg, of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, has been selected by his 
State, Tennessee, to represent it in the 
national contest of pianists to be held in 
ccennection with the National Music 
Teachers’ Association convention in Pe- 
terborough, N. H. 


John A. Hoffman, of the Conservatory 
faculty, will present the following of his 
pupils in a recital at the Conservatory 
Hall Monday evening: Marcella Menge 


Edward Schmidt, Louis Johnen, Mar- 
garet E. Baker, Margaret Lockwood, 


Edith May Kelley, Alice Montfort and 
Helen L. Mitchell. Lynn Wilson, a piano 
pupil of Marcian Thalberg, will give a 
recital on Saturday evening. Three lead- 
ing pupils of Frances Moses were heard 
in a recital Friday evening. They were 
Mildred Hutzler, Isabel Hannaford and 


Mildred Rohe. Recitals by pupils of 
3eulah Davis, Lucille Skinner Clara 
Bridge, Mrs. Ida Ulmer Jenner, Mrs. 


William Yayes Gholson and Louis Sav- 
erne, will also be given during the week 
at that institution. ec as Ee 
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F recent years we have been learn- 

ing the meaning of the word 
“slacker,” for it has been exemplified in 
many directions. Would that music 
might be exempt! But it seems that the 
fairest, most beautiful art of all offers 
the greatest temptation to the slacker. 
It is so simple to tinkle the keys of the 
piano; it is so easy to set up as a teacher, 
when one has but a smattering of sing- 
ing or piano playing; a little knowledge 
is often mecre successful than much 
learning. And if financial success is the 
result cf a very smail acquaintance with 
the art why go further? Extra study is 
only a use:e s waste of energy and a 
weariness to the flesh. Hence the mu- 
sical slacker. 

From time to time cne hears com- 
plaints of the many fake singing teachers 
to be, found at every turn. Each one 
has his cr her own way cf getting at 
the subject, which is anathema to all the 
others. But they all seem to succeed, so 
what is the use of any deeper study into 
principles, if the surerficial catches the 
public? It is far better to slide along 
easily, on the surface of things, and let 
well enough alone. — 

Nor do all the sins of musical slack- 
ness rest on the head of the maligned 
vocal teacher. There is an immense 
amount of slackness among _ plano 
teachers, from the highest to the lowest. 
Among them all seems to exist a desire 
to make a show, by whatever means pos- 
sible. With the high-priced p2digogue, 
who attracts aspirants for concert work, 
the idea seems to be to give as many 
difficult works as possible. The poor vic- 
tims are literally crammed with pieces, 
so fast and heavily that they cannot be 
digested or mastered. That dces not 


matter so long as the student has “plenty 
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of material” to work on. For it shows 
limitation and poverty of thought to 
work on only a few things at a time, 
even though by this means they can be 
properly assimilated and mastered. 

No, no, the more pieces given the 
greater the teacher, for he must know 
them all himself! If he be a concert 
pianist, he can thus keep up his réper- 
toire, though the unsuspecting pupil does 
not imagine such a thing. Of course the 
great piano teacher does not trouble him- 
self to look after the pupil’s technical 
equipment—that must be the pupil’s 
business; it would be beneath the artist’s 
dignity to stoop to that. Besides it is a 
great deal too much bother, and would 
cost too much in high-priced hours to be 
worth while. And finally, there would 
be little to show for it, and that would 
never do at all. 

The small teacher follows the same 
plan, which matches the other for slack- 
ness. Why should she bother herself 
and worry her pupils by grounding them 
in the principles of the art of piano play- 
ing (which she has never learned herself 
nor has any ambition to learn) when 
plenty of silly pieces will please them far 
better. And then they have something 
to show! 


Not All the Teacher’s Fault 


But, however lamentable these facts 
are, the faults are not a!l with the 
teachers, though they generally have to 
bear the brunt of blame, when arraigned 
at the bar of right thinking and honest 
justice. There are more slackers among 
the pupils than can be imagined. Shall 
it be called the slackness of slackers? 
The mere suggestion of thoroughness of 
serious study seems to frighten them to 
such an extent that they want to stop 
the lessons when they have hardly begun. 
Give them one cr two hours with a con- 
scienticus, thorough teacher, who wants 
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to start them on the right road, and they 
take alarm at once. There will be work 
expected of them, some thinking, some 
real study. No, that is not what they 
want; they are slackers, mere triflers— 
so they are off. 

A couple of up-to-the-minute illustra- 
tions will suffice. The young man who 
came last week to arrange for lessons 
“with the view of becoming an artist,” 
was shown some technical principles 
which would correct his many faults, and 
set him on the right path. When next 
lesson day came round he sent word he 
had decided he had no time to study 
music seriously (though he had said he 
was master of his time) so he would give 
over the lesson agreement. A slacker, 
if there ever was one, afraid of a little 
hard work, a little intelligent thinking, 
which would save him time and money. 
The other was a young girl who at- 
tempted a Chopin Nocturne as an en- 
trance piece. It was all very bad and 
excruciatingly out of time. The remark 
was made, as she rose from the piano, 
that more attention to rhythm would 
greatly improve the piece. ‘Oh, I don’t 
want to learn time and rhythm, because 
then I could never put any expression 
in my playing!” There is musical slack- 
ness for you! But the girl had at least 
a reason in her mind. 


Need of an Awakening 


Is this glimpse of the prevailing slack- 
ness in music teaching and study too 
dark? It could be painted far darker, 
although the blackest cloud has a silver 
lining. There are some splendidly cap- 
able teachers who are awake to this evil; 
there are many students who are anx- 
ious to learn thoroughly. At the same 
time we cannot close our eyes to the 
wide-spread disease of slackness, which 
afflicts all classes alike. We must arouse 
ourselves to combat it—those who see the 
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danger. It is the hour of awakenir 
all directions; let us awake on this 
ject of music teaching and music st 

All classes must be aroused to st 
out this lethargy. Parents should 
that music lessons are prepared wit} 
same care that school lessons are lea) 
Young people must be taught the n: 
sity of thorough music study, mast 
one thing at a time. Then poor teac! 
will not be tolerated, slipshod pla 
will be frowned upon, lazy pupils 
have an unpleasant time of it. Ther 
well-informed, honest teacher, wh 
competent to do what he pretends ti 
will win out, and music teaching 
study in this country will take high ; 
and be a continual inspiration. 


(Author’s Rights Reserved) 





ZANESVILLE STUDIOS CLOS 


Teachers Present Pupils in Recitals | 
ing the Week 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, June 24.—Last wo 
saw several of our prominent stu 
close for the season. Mrs. Charles C} 
pelear, our MacDowell exponent here 
at whose studio Mrs. MacDowell alw 
gives her recitals, presented her : 
dents in three recitals. Mrs. MacDowe 
was anxious to have Mrs. Chappe! 
assist with her musical festival in Pei 
borough, N. H., but the dates conflic: 
with Mrs. Chappelear’s plans, and 
was unable to go. The younger pu)ils 
gave a MacDowell program, June 1s. 
On the same day the Intermediate class 
gave a twilight recital, also of MacDowe!| 
compositions. Those appearing were 
Laura and Edith Bl'rrant, Helen MeFur- 
lan, Harry Barrel, Dolly Everett, Dolly 
Lesler, Helen Becom, Raymond Chappe- 
lear, Georgia McClure, Beatrice Schwartz 
Jane Welling, C!ara Phelps, Buell Mason, 
Grace Fogel, Loise Snoots, Nellie Gx 
gher, Virginia Fenton, Erma Weber, 
Olive Taylor, Catherine Lenhart, Edna 
Henderson, Dorothy Stevens, Grace 
Knoedler, Ellen Manly and Elnor Wur- 
ster. 

On the same evening Marie Hannum 
gave her graduation recital, assisted by 
Mildred Hughes and Dorothy Stevens, 
pianists, and Jack Richards, tenor. Ruth 
Kappes was accompanist. 

Mrs. Lee Hetzler’s violin pupils gave 
a recital at the home of their teacher on 
June 12, assisted by Mary Lane, violinist. 
Those featured were William Boh, Ralph 
Douglas, Nelson Baker, Ralph Claudy, 
Naomi Kinnear, Louise Tracy. 

The Armco Band gave the second mu- 
nicipal concert at Putnam Hill Park on 
June 15. These concerts provided for the 
city by the John Hoge fund are proving 
delightful treats. Ernest Schnell is 
leader of the band. 

An afternoon and evening recital was 
given by the students of Mary S. Conrad, 
composer-pianist, at I. O. O. F. Hall, 
June 14. Those appearing were Richard 
Jones, Eugene Mizer, Colvert Whitmer, 
Helen Norris, Charles Bessy, Dorothy 
Pence, Richard Smith, Constance Milli- 
gan, Georgiana Guthene, Thelma Bald- 
win, Donald Jones, Vivian Strait, Grace 
Carney, Clarissa Rushton, Dora Jones 
and Mona Nicklin. A splendid program 
was given in the evening by the ad- 
vanced students. Those appearing were 
Virginia Gilliam. Mildred Smith, Mable 
Baldwin, Joseph'ne Sebaugh, Joseph 
Vandervort, Margaret Cooper, Josephine 
Davis, Jessie Cunningham, Elizabeth 
Dieterly, Violet Carney and Gwen Jones. 
Harriet Gibson, talented soprano, gave 
several numbers. O. D. L. 





Katharine Goodson to Begin Her Next 
American Tour on Jan. 1 


Admirers of Katharine Goodson’s art 
in this country will be glad to hear that 
the popular pianist will arrive here tc 
begin her next American tour on Jan. |, 
1920. Miss Goodson writes her manager, 
Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, that she will be 
unable to get here sooner, because she is 
anpearing in twenty-five joint recitals 
with Mme. Melba in the English prov- 
inces in the autumn, besides having var!- 
ous London engagements. The last of 
these will be her appearance as soloist 
with the Royal Philharmonic Society at 
Queen’s Hall, London, on Dec. 4, and her 
final London recital on Dec. 6. 





Canadian Tenor Strand Soloist 


Redferne Hollinshead, the Canadian 
tenor, is the soloist at the Strand Thea- 
ter, New York, this week. The sy: 
phony orchestra was heard in the over 
ture from “The Wizard of the Nile” }) 
Herbert. Ralph H. Brigham and He 
bert Sisson played alternately a solo « 
the grand pipe organ. Carl Edouar:e 
and Alois Reiser conducted. 
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Good Morning, Mr.Composer, 
Howls Your Hypomania Today? 


Or Perhaps You Don’t Agree with Eminent Alienist Who Imputes 
“Mildly Mad’’ Condition to All of Music’s Most Illustrious 
Disciples—Philadelphia Musicians Dispute the Thesis 


HILADELPHIA, June 22.—Dr. Bron- 
Pp slaw Onuf, distinguished neurologist 
and alienist, has brought rathei 
caustic comment on his scientific head 
the result of his technical paper on 
“Hypomania and its Relations to the 
Fine Arts,” before the American Neuro- 
logical Society at Atlantic City this week. 
pr. Onuf is hardly a pioneer in this 
subject as is evident when we go back 
to memory of Pope’s line, which runs 
somewhat to the effect that “Genius is 
to madness near allied,” and to Lamb 
who wrote a familiar essay on the con- 
nections between madness and genius, 
not to forget the more modern psycho- 
logical researches of Wundt, Nordau and 
Lombroso, to mention only a few and to 
leave out altogether the quaint theories 
of Dr. Gould, the celebrated Philadelphia 
oculist, who wrote a number of books 
to prove that all the world’s great men 
were nervous wrecks from eye strain. 

Dr. Onuf made the flat statement that 
all the old masters of music, compo- 
sitional as well as_ executive, were 
“mildly mad,” and it would seem that 
the mildness varied at that! He was 
defining the relation of the maniac tem- 
perament to music and others of the fine 


some 


arts. He found predominant “hypo- 
manic traits” in Wagner, Beethoven, 
Rossini, Liszt and Mozart, and rather 


less of them in Gluck, Haydn and Lort- 
zing. By this classification one can 
hardly deduce a general principle that 
the greater the composer the greater the 
madness, or to put it in Dr. Onuf’s 
way, the less the mildness. Also it seems 
that in some composers in later years 
hypomania is succeeded by paranoia. 
Dr. Onuf also asked his fellow specialists 
to consider to just what extent the per- 
petuation and encouragement of depres- 
sive hypomaniac temperament should go 
in the interest of adding to the réper- 
toire of works of genius. At any rate 
it seems that the old saying, “mad as a 
hatter,” should be changed to “‘mad as 


a musician,” and “mad as a March hare” 
to “mad as a classical composer.” 


Should Be Encouraged 


Depressive maniac temperament should 
be encouraged to the limit if partiai 
in-anity is responsible for some of the 
works of Gluck, Beethoven, Liszt, ete., 
in the view of composers and musicians 
here. Give us more of it and of them, 
they said informally at the Musical 
Art Club when the matter came up for 
discussion. Curiously enough, those in- 
terviewed seemed sane enough and even 
highly practical, as two of them, for 
instance, were interrupted in talking 
over contracts for next season with a 
facility and legal insight that made their 
words sound highly like those of a 
hardheaded corporation executive. 

“Does any man live who is totally 
sane?” asked Dr. Wassili Leps, teacher, 
composer and conductor. “Dr. Onuf is 
‘knocking’ tne composer rather hard, 
I think, and it is hardly justified. Hypo- 
mania and insanity are found in all 
phases of human endeavor, in medicine 
as well as in music. It is all a matter 
of personal opinion as to who is sane 
and who is not. For example, I might 
think that all physicians and Dr. Onuf, 
in particular, are insane. Some of the 


best known composers and musicians 
were undoubtedly addicted to vices. 


Others suffered from physical ills, the 
effects of which may be found in their 


compositions. Still others starved in 
their youth. Medical specialists are 
usually so ‘sane’ in their opinions that 


they easily find evidence of insanity in 
others.” 

Richard Zeckwer, head of the Zeckwer- 
Hahn Conservatory, considered Dr. 
Onuf’s conclusions ridiculous. 

“Perfectly absurd,” he said emphati- 
cally. “Musicians are not more mildly 
mad than other people. All of the old 
masters were pleasantly sane in their 
compositions with the exception of Tchai- 
kovsky, whose latest works showed a ten- 
dency of an unusual temperament.” 

Dr. Henry Gordon Thunder pointed 
out that the tendency of all art is to 
supersensitize the emotions. Music, he 
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explained, is a most emotional art and 


in the case of a hyper-sensitive person, 
with persistent study of music, there 
might be an exaggeration of tempera- 
ment. But Dr. Thunder did not go to 
the extent of agreeing with Dr. Onuf 


that this came under the category of 
madness. 
“In my opinion the great artist in 


music is somewhat like a child. He be- 





comes so absorbed in trying to picture 
feeling in tone—an intangible medium 


—that he coaxes himself into an atmos- 
phere where his emotions are exagger- 
ated and easily upset.” 

It was interesting to note that not 
even the most pronounced proponents 
of the modernistic school of composition 
even casually mentioned that some of the 
rigid old masters needed a straightjacket, 
while the opponents of the new modes 
lost, either consciously or unconsciously, 
the opportunity to say that they had 
always thought something was wrong 
with Scriabin, Strawinsky, Ornstein 
Debussy et id omne genus . Apparently 
all musicians should stand together when 
attacked by the medical faculty. 





PRESSER CHORUS APPLAUDED 


Soloists Also Distinguish Themselves in 
Classic Numbers 


PHILADELPHIA, June 21.—The Presser 
Chorus, composed of members of the of- 
fice and other forces of the well known 
musical house and of the Etude, gave an 
interesting spring concert at. Wither- 
spoon Hall, assisted by the Zeckwer- 
Hahn Conservatory Orchestra. The pro- 
gram was somewhat protracted, but was 
thoroughly enjoyed by a large audience, 
which included not only the friends and 
relatives of the participants but also a 


goodly number of Philadelphia’s mu- 
sicians. 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” not 


sung here for some seasons, was effect- 
ively performed by the choral society 
with appropriate orchestral accompani- 
ment. The soloists, who did creditable 
work were Gwendolyn Morgan, soprano; 
Helen Heed Brown, contralto; Albert 
Ocklenlaender, tenor. The chorus, of 
sixty bona fide employes of Theodore 
Presser, was drilled by Preston Ware 
Orem, who also conducted skillfully. The 
chorus proved unusually well equipped, 
both qualitatively and, mirabile dictu, 
quantitatively, in its tenor section, where 
most such organizations are very weak. 

Grisha Monasevitch, a pupil of Fred- 
erick Hahn, was the soloist, giving a 
good account of himself in Bach’s Sonata 
No. 6, Kreisler’s “Rosmarin” and Wieni- 
awski’s “Scherzo Tarantelle.’ Mrs. 
Brown sang “My Heart at Thy Sweet 


Voice” with rich tone, and R. Oscar 
Miller, baritone, was properly dramatic 
in the “Infelice” aria from “Ernani.” 


Mr. Hahn directed the orchestra in the 
“Raymond” and “Oberon” overtures and 
other numbers. W. R. M. 

Horatio Connell, sical of Philadel- 
phia who has been engaged to join the 
faculty of the Peabody Institute of Baiti- 
more announces that his classes at the 
Peabody will be in session only two days 
a week and that he will devote the re- 
maining days to instruction in Phila- 
delphia as heretofore. 
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Bechtel and His Old 


Alcock, Tenor, 
Friend, Hal Chase, of the New York 
Giants 


When Bechtel 


Aleock, tenor, and Hal 
Chase, first baseman of the New York 
Giants, were young boys together they 
both hitched their wagons to a star, and 
now they both ride the milky way of 
fame. While Alcock is hitting a high 
batting average in his singing of “Eli- 
jah,” Chase, at the bat, is winning a 
veritable ovation from large and en- 
thusiastic audiences. Mr. Alcock may 
always be counted on as one of the root- 
ers for Hal, while Chase is always pres- 
ent in the claque when Bechtel sings, 
and in this way they are always renew- 
ing their old friendship. 
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Ysaye Purchases Cincinnati Home 





Conductor to Bring His Entire Family to This Country from Belgium 
—Cincinnati Conservatory’s Faculty Changes Still Arouse 
Excitement—Commencement Exercises 


CINCINNATI, June 21.—Some time ago 
Ysaye made the statement that he in- 
tended to regard Cincinnati henceforth 
as his permanent home. To emphasize 
this fact still further he closed a deal 
last week for the purchase of the house 
in which he has been living since his ad- 
vent in this community. The house is 
one of the show places in Fort Thomas, 
just on the other side of the river, with 


a magnificent view up the Ohio and with 
sunken gardens, swimming pool and sim- 
ilar modern arrangements. The house 
was bought by him last week and it is 
understood that the price was in the 
neighborhood of $22,000. 
Ysaye, acompanied by his son Gabriel 
and his secretary, Leo Driessens, leaves 
for Belgium next Saturday. He sails 
from New York on July 3. He will 
visit his home in Brussels, and when he 
returns to Cincinnati in the fall it will 
be with the other members of his family, 
so that Cincinnati will be truly his home. 
The management of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra has just issued a 
statement of its plans for next year. 
There will again be fourteen pairs of 
symphony concerts in Emery Audito- 
rium, starting Oct. 24 and 25, and ten 
popular concerts in Music Hall begin- 
ning Nov. 2. In addition to the soloists 
mentioned last week, Casals, Spalding 
and Cortot have also been contracted for. 
The tours will include a Southern one, 
which will extend as far as Houston, 
Texas; an Eastern one, which will have 
New York for its obiective; a North- 
western one, with Chicago as the center 
and one which will include Cleveland, 
Detroit, Buffalo and other cities within 
that radius. The proposed tour to the 
Pacific Coast has been abandoned, 
though the offers were most attractive. 


Excitement Over Faculty Changes 


Not in many years has there been so 
much interest stirred up in local musical 
circles as came with the announcement 
that five members of the faculty of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music were 
leaving at the end of the present season. 
As already announced in this correspond- 
ence, Pier Adolfo Tirindelli leaves for a 
year’s vacation; Theodore Bohlmann 
severs his connection definitely; Dr. 
Fery Lulek goes for two years’ leave; 
Louis Saverne for a year’s leave, and 
Karl Otto Staps, the organist, for an ex- 
tended stay in Paris and London. 

While there was no surprise expressed 
at the leaving of Dr. Lulek and Mr. 
Staps, and only mild form at the an- 
nouncement that Saverne was taking a 
year off, the departure of Tirindelli and 
Bohlmann aroused the widest comment. 
These two musicians, who rank among 
the foremost in their line in this coun- 
try, have been for so many years prom- 
inent fixtures at the Conservatory that 
they were regarded as _ permanent. 
Bohlmann goes to Memphis, Tenn., 
where he will have a large private class. 
He has arranged to leave at the end of 
this month. Tirindelli goes to New York 
on Wednesday. At the commencement 
exercises of the Conservatory last Fri- 
day evening the Conservatory orchestra, 
which has been his creation, and which 
he has developed into one of the most 
unique student bodies in the country, ap- 
peared under his baton for the last time. 
At the conclusion of its part of the pro- 
gram Tirindelli was given an ovation b 
the audience such as is seldom witnessed. 
The applause continued for a long time, 
the audience rose in its seats, women 
waved their handkerchiefs and the stu- 
dents shouted their good wishes. Tirin- 
delli was visibly affected as he stood and 
bowed his acknowledgments. 


Conservatory Commencement 


The commencement exercises of the 
Conservatory took place last Friday eve- 
ning. The orchestra gave the musical 
program and Chaplain John F. Herget 
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made the address to the graduates. The 
honors and diplomas were awarded as 
follows: 

Pianoforte Department — Post-grad- 
uates: Bettie Besumer, Mrs. Annetta 
Otting Gaskins, Mrs. Mary Barr Sny- 


der, Margaret Helene Turner. Grad- 
uates: Katherine Louise Boyce, Gladys 
Mary Comforter, Cornelia Jennie De- 
Roo, Hazel Edwards, Frances Marie 


Maloney, Lois Marguerite Neilly, Marion 
Grace Sauer, Irma Schroeder, Romi!da 
Emelie Stall, Lynn Marie Wilson. 
Department of Vocal Culture—Mabei 
DeCamp Black, Dorothy Marian Brown, 
Florence Marie Johnson, Flora Emma 


Mischler, Helen Marie Moore, Violet 
Holmes Sommer, Margaret Esther 
Spaulding, Patricia Virginia Vanda- 
walker. 


Department of Opera—Gertrude_ Fo- 
zard, Karl Schiffeler. 

Violin department—Herbert Louis Sil- 
bersack. 

Department of elocution and expres- 
sion—Marguerite West. 


Academic Department 


Pianoforte department— Dale Paul 
Chambers, Claire Ethel Davis, Edna 
Elizabeth Dawson, Mrs. Blanche Es- 
telle Kahler Evans, Gertrude Fozard, 
Lucy Griffis, Lucille Marie Lemon, Alma 


Catherine Meier, Martin Hess Much- 
more, Rose Sebulsky, Martha Ann 
Small, Romie Helena Stiles, Mildred 


Taylor, Mary Louise Woseczek. 

Department of vocal culture—Marian 
Burnett. 

Violin department—Florence Berenice 
Jackson, Helen Myers. 

Department of public school music— 
Helen Caroline Bowman, Dorothy Eliza- 
beth Hatch, Lucile Mitchell. 

An interesting addition to musical ac- 
tivities in Cincinnati next season will be 
the studio which will be established by 
Augustus O. Palm for coaching, prepar- 
ing singers for recitals and the study of 
new songs. Mr. Palm will also special- 
ize in accompaniments. Mr. Palm is a 
young composer of decided gifts and has 
one of the most extensive musical 
libraries in this part of the country. He 
was graduated at the College of Music in 
New York and traveled and studied ex- 
tensively in Europe. 

The Matinée Musicale artist concerts 
for next season will bring here, among 
others, Emilio de Gogorza, the baritone; 
Madeleine Brard, the gifted young 
French pianist; Marie Sundelius, so- 
prano, and a joint recital by Arthur 
Hackett and Mile. Renard, pianist. 


Outing of Musicians’ Club 


The Musicians’ Club of Cincinnati had 
its annual outing last Saturday after- 


noon. It was held at a resort in Ken- 
tucky. The reason for abandoning Ohio 
for this event lies in the explanation 
that Ohio is already dry—since May 24 
—and Kentucky will not be affected by 
the desert air until July 1. About the 
time the members were to assemble for 
the event a thunder storm came up and 
played havoc with the Kentucky street 
cars. As a result some of the musicians 
succeeded in getting to the outing about 
the time the others who were more for- 
tunate were ready to go home. 

Albino Gorno, dean of the College of 
Music, leaves this week for an extended 
vacation in California. 

Hans Richard, the pianist, who is head 
of the musical faculty of the college at 
Sherman, Texas, and who is well known 
here on account of the years of his as- 
sociation with the faculty of the Con- 
servatory of Music, is here on a visit, 
acompanied by his wife. 

Walter Gilewicz, pianist of the College 
of Music, left last Wednesday evening 
for Berea, Ohio, where he joins the fac- 
ulty of the Wallace-Baldwin College. 


Festival Association Elects Directors 


The annual meeting of the May Fes- 
tival Association took place Monday 
afternoon. Only routine matters were 
settled. The election of three new di- 
rectors was the _ principal business, 
Charles P. Taft, J. G. Schmidlapp and 
Frank B. Wiborg being re-elected. Nine 
new stockholders were also elected. 


The commencement exercises of the 
College of Music took place Wednesday 
morning in the Odeon. A musical pro- 
gram, in which Lucille Eilers and James 
Johnston, organist; Margaret Trone, 
pianist; Evangeline Hur, Edith Cross- 
white, Virginia Digby and Walter 
Vaughan, vocalists, took part, preceded 
the exercises. The address to the grad- 
uates was made by John L. Shuff. Wal- 
ter Vaughan, tenor, was the only post- 
graduate and he was also awarded the 
post-graduate medal. Other diplomas, 
certificates and medals were conferred on 
the following: 


Diplomas—Grace Evelyn Bain, Mar- 
ion, Ohio; Digby Virginia Tabor, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; Lucille Eilers, Cincinnati; 
Evangeline Hur, Greenville, Ohio; 
James Philip Johnston, Blue Ash, Ohio; 
Irma Elizabeth Lindenmeyer, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; Marguerite G. Sebald, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio; Leona Lizette Sunder- 
man, Cincinnati; Lydia Mae Thomson, 
Winchester, Ohio; Margaret D. Trone, 
Dayton, Ohio; Bernice L. Van Hook, 
Cynthiana, Ky.; Edith -P. Crosswhite, 
Norwood, Ohio. 


Certificates—Gertrude Anvgar, Love- 
land, Ohio; Evelyn Grace Bain, Marion, 
Ohio; Irene Gladys Bowen, Carlisle, 
Ky.; Helen Boyce, Morrow, Ohio; Ade- 
laide Brettschneider, Covington; Willie 
Rosa Cameron, Lexington, Miss.; Mary 
Bess Christian, Sidney, Ohio; Bess F. 
Cline, Marietta, Ohio; Margaret K. 
Gregg, Lima, Ohio; Mary Alma Hender- 
son, Knoxville, Tenn.; Alta Grace Hiatt, 
Newcastle, Ind.; Fred Daniel Lewing, 


Cincinnati; Virginia Marjorie 
Middleport, Ohio; Mary May bi 
Greenville, Ohio; Eleanor Olthaus ¢;,’ 
cinnati; Mary Roxanna Pennywitt. \[,,. 
chester, Ohio; Carmen Richard, 0 
Ohio; Edna C. Reifenberger, Cinci: ).;; 
Esther Grace Remke, Elm Grov., Wj’ 
Va.; Margaret G. Sebald, Middk ‘oy. 
Ohio; Lillian A. Smith, Richmond k,. 
Christine Strange, Glasgow, Ky.; [e,), 
Roa Thompson, Lima, Ohio; Beatr ¢ \ 
Urquhart, New Straitsville, Ohio; Jo,, 
Van Dyke, Mason, Ohio; Helen \ a)<) 
man, Lockland; Katharine Zumbie! Ff, 
langer, Ky. 

Post-graduate medallion—Walt. | 
Vaughan, Fayette City, Penn. 

Springer Gold Medals—James |’})j;, 
Johnston, Blue Ash, Ohio; Leona L 7¢+:, 
Sunderman, Cincinnati; Willie ko, 
Cameron, Lexington, Miss.; Mary \,., 
Mider, Greenville, Ohio; Evelyn | jra¢, 
Bain, Marion, Ohio; Margaret D. | 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Henry C. Lerch, of the Clifton S ho 
of Music, leaves next week for (a; 
Bluffs, Mass., where he will tech , 
summer class. 


Lucy Logan Desha, a graduate « : 
College of Music, who has been teaching 
for a number of years at the Lucy ( ob); 
Institute in Athens, Ga., and at the A,. 
nold Music School, in Tiffin, Ohio, wij 
join the faculty of the College of \us; 
for the summer term, teaching voice. 


The junior orchestra of the Cincinna: 
Conservatory, under the direction of Pe. 


“ter Froehlich, gave its last concert of 


the season Saturday. This young organ. 
ization plays with spirit and considerable 
finish. 

Speculation is rife as to the future of 
the Pianists’ Club, which was forme/ 
last winter for the purpose of arranging 
a series of recitals which was to include 
several prominent virtuosi, including 
Percy Grainger and Harold Bauer. The 
president of the club was Mrs. Theodore 
Bohlmann, who is leaving the city with 
her husband at the end of a month, 

Lo 7. 





Alexander Bloch Heard in Mount 
Vernon Recital 


Alexander Bloch, the New York vio. 
linist, appeared on Sunday evening, June 
15, in Mt. Vernon, New York, in a con- 
cert given by the First Baptist Church 
to celebrate the raising of $50,000 by its 
members for an addition to the church. 
Mr. Bloch was received with enthusiasm 
for his performances of works by Nar. 
dini, Handel, Wagner, Wilhelmj, Weber, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Hubay, Chopin- Sara. 
sate, Tor Aulin, Schukert and Brahns. 
Joachim. He was obliged to add a nun- 
ber of encores. On Tuesday, June 17, Mr 
Bloch and his gifted wife, Blanche Bloch, 
pianist, played at the Gun Hill Road Hos 
pital, going from ward to ward to carry 
music to the wounded soldiers. The 
piano on which Mrs. Bloch played wa: 
mounted on wheels and followed them 
throughout their tour of the hospital. 
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Draft Charter for Permanent 
Opera Forces in New Orleans 


Pr 


minent Citizens Complete Details of Opera Association—Mac- 


Dowell Choral Club Introduces the Morning Musicale Idea to 
Crescent City—Richard d’Aquin in an Admirable Recital 


Before Polyhymnia Circle 


N SW ORLEANS, June 7:—New Or- 
1N leans feels that the art of Richard 
Aouin, baritone, is destined to reflect 
slory upon this, the city of his nativity. 
Mr. d’Aquin may be said to have culti- 
vated his own splendid voice, for he per- 
sists in his own method with ever-en- 
couraging effects. At his recital before 
the Polyhymnia Circle, Mr. d’Aquin 
showed rare art in a wide range of num- 
bers. His voice is opulent, apparently 
inexhaustible in its wealth of color. Mr. 
@’Aquin will leave New Orleans shortly 
and purposes giving a recital in New 
York in the fall. The New Orleans pub- 
lic confidently expects this highly dow- 
ered son to win high honors in opera 
oratorio and concert. 

The MacDowell Choral Club enter. 
tained in the Elks’ Auditorium, June 3, 
introducing to New Orleans the morn- 
ing musicale. The hour was eleven and 
most of the guests realized that the sen- 
sibilities and viewpoint were keenest at 
that hour. Music will be heard more and 
more in the morning after this innova- 
tion. Mrs, Fred. W. Bott is the director 
of a group of especially gifted women 
who sang Fauré’s ‘“‘Aprés un Réve,” “The 
Timid Shepherd,” Mathews’s “Persian 
Serenade,” and Deems Taylor’s “Planta- 
tion Love Song.” Edvidge Gondon, ac- 
companist, played Pugno’s “Serenade a 
la Lune,” with artistic appreciation. 
Helena Laterriere showed to advantage 
the noble new organ of the Elks; Misses 
Greenwood and Hagestrom played on 
violin and ’cello Milenka’s Serenade (Jan 
Block), and the Adagio Movement, Sec- 
ond Trio of Bohn, accompanied by Mrs. 
W. M. Ryan. The singing of Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria” by Robert Gottschalk, first 
of New Orleans, recently of New York, 
was a strikingly artistic number. Mr. 
Gottschalk has a tenor voice with the 
quality best suited to religious numbers. 
Agnes Gottschalk accompanied on the 
organ. As this was the last recital of 
the season, the members and guests, num- 
bering seventy-two, were entertained at 
luncheon after the program in the Elks’ 


P Grill. 


Genevieve Pitot, soloist at the last 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, has 
sailed for France after much difficulty in 
obtaining a passport. She accompanied 
Mme. Eugenie Wehrmann-Schaffner, who 
purposes returning to New Orleans in 
the fall. Miss Pitot will remain abroad 
indefinitely. 

Mrs. Renée David Miester presented 
her students June 11 at the Southern 
College of Music, when Hilda Mulvey, 
Clemence De Cuir, Joanna Savich, Mrs. 
Ernest Blake, Mrs. Charles Falck, 
Naomi Gomes and Olga Wiemers gave 
ranging from Old 


English to modern French, English and 
Italian songs. 


Beautiful voices, correct 


“All 


ee eeeseeoeeee 


"Hisesmenal doceeth 44 


LEMAN 


Symphony Orchestra 


Steel Pier 
Season 1919: 
What the critics say: 


“Atlantic City has been the richer musically since J. W. 
F. Leman, now in his second season, has held the baton of 
the Steel Pier Orchestra. 
eral years of experience in the greatest symphony orchestras _ | 
and association with celebrities, also possessing remarkable 
talent as a leader, qualifies him as one of our foremost 
American conductors.’’—Gazette Review. 

: “The engagement of Leman and his Symphony Orchestra 
is a demonstration of a wise and judicious selection upon 
the part of the Steel Pier management. 
capacity for efficiency and artistic results is justifying his 
popularity.’’—The 
A Aitlantic 
music.’’—S. 


method and clear diction made the pro- 
gram distinctive. Eugenie Newton played 
a Raff number brilliantly. 


Charter for Opera Project 


A charter for the New Orleans Grand 
Opera Association has been drawn up at 
a meeting of the committee appointed for 
that purpose after the original plan, 
which has been adopted bodily, had been 
submitted to Mayor Behrman. The com- 
mittee is composed of Arsene Perilliat, 
Theodore Grunewald, E. V. Benjamin, 
Parham Werlein, F. W. Evans, S. J. 
Shwartz, Thomas J. Hill, B. C. Casanas, 
E. L. Jahncke, W. R. Irby, Edgar Stern 
and A. S. Amer. The necessary mem- 
bership has been about covered, 200, 
with a fee of $150 each. 

There is a unique feature in the New 
Orleans French Opera House, rows of 
seats, about six deep, directly behind the 
orchestra, being reserved on all occasions 
for the membership of the Grand Opera 
Association, who may enter through the 
house or by the orchestra ingress. These 
are known as the stockholders’ seats, and 
their occupants are privileged to enter 
the exclusive clubrcom beyond the foyer 
which since 1859 has been a masculine 
rendezvous, from which refreshments 
have been served in the closed boxes at 
order of the members. The fostering 
and perpetuating of grand opera in its 
first home in America will devolve upon 
this association, and it is their belief 
that from every standpoint and for the 
general welfare of New Orleans grand 
opera should be assured for next season 
and all seasons to come. A permanent 
charter is being framed. Officers will 
not be elected until a full membership 
has been obtained, only a few now being 
lacking. 

Mme. Anna May Lerch sang splendidly 
at a concert for the benefit of a local 
church recently, when New Orleans had 
an opportunity to judge her fine organ 
through several tests. Mme. Lerch is a 
newcomer and a decided addition to local 
musical forces. H. P. 8. 

| 





TORONTO PUPILS’ RECITALS 


Week Filled with Concerts by Students 
of Local Teachers 


TORONTO, CAN., June 21.—A large 
audience greeted the pupils of Signor 
Morando in an operatic recital in Massey 
Hall on June 20. Those contributing 
were Lillian G. Wilson, coloratura so- 
prano; Mrs. Louisa Richard, Mrs. Zim- 
merman, Nellye G. Gill, Leila Auger, 
Mrs. John Macdonald, Lenore Ivey, Mrs. 
Roy Syer, May J. Rothwell, Avignon 
Morel, Douglas Stanbury, Blake Lister, 
Edward C. Johnson, Austin Burns, 
Chauncey Johnson and Arthur Allan. 
A wide range of selections were offered, 
showing up the high quality of many of 
the voices. The spontaneous applause 
of the audience testified to their skill 
and appreciation was expressed of the 
advancement of many of the pupils who 
have been heard in recital before. 
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The pupils of Miss Falconbridge gave 
an interesting recital at the Hambourg 
Conservatory, when some appreciated 
piano solos as well as several duets were 
presented. 

A varied program was presented by 
the pupils of Mildred K. Walker at a 
recital at Foresters’ Hall on June 19, 
when a number of pupils were heard to 
good effect. 

An attractive program was given on 
June 20 at Howard Park Methodist 
Church, where a new organ has just 
been installed. The artists who took 
part were Marjorie Latimer, violinist; 
F. Converse Smith. viola, and G. O. At- 
kinson, solo organist. There was a good 


attendance. 
Winnifred Parker’s pupils gave a re- 
cital in the Heliconian Club rooms on 


June 17, when a number of pupils with 
exceedingly promising voices were heard. 
Grace Bonnick proved an able accom- 
panist. 

Pupils of Mildred Brownlow gave a 
piano recital on June 17, with an attend- 
ance of considerable size. Eleanor Little, 
contralto, was the assisting artist. 


Frank S. Welsman is at present in 
Western Canada examining candidates 
at various local centers for the Canadian 
Academy and Toronto College of Music. 
W. O. Forsyth, examiner in music this 
year for the University of Toronto, is 
also on his way through to the Pacific 
Coast. W. J. B. 





‘ORCHESTRA’ MADE FROM AERO 


Sergeant Filer Evolves Musical Instru- 
ment Out of Disabled Plane 


PARIS, May 30.—While the American 
aviation section at Romerantin was being 
demobilized, Sergeant Ernest Filer, a 
Chicago aviation mechanic, distinguished 
himself by an odd piece of salvage work, 
in which he constructed a one-man or- 
chestra out of aeroplane parts. 


From the trusses, braces and tubing 
of erstwhile aeroplanes Filer has built 
instruments for an orchestra. From the 
braces he made a set of chimes which he 
suspended from the struts of an old 
plane. A xylophone was constructed 
from the aero tubing; this hangs from 
the stays of a disabled “spad.”’ Another 
instrument is fashioned of aluminum 
tubes which Filer strokes with resin 
smeared gloves. The “music” he plays 
on this instrument requires more en- 
durance than speed on the part of the 
operator. 

Sergeant Filer’s musical “act”? was too 
good to limit to one place, so he was de- 
tailed to the Entertainment Department 
of the Y. M. C. A. He is now conduct- 
ing his aviation orchestra at Le Mans for 
the doughboys who are counting the days 
until they get back home. 





Ethelynde Smith at Lake Winnipesaukee 


Ethelynde Smith, the soprano, is at her 
summer home on Lake Winnipesaukee 
N. H., where she will spend the most 
part of the summer resting and working 
on new programs for her recitals and 
concerts for the coming season. Miss 
Smith sang for the third consecutive sea- 
son at Bath, Me., under the auspices of 
the Fortnightly Club, this week. She will 
also sing in New Brunswick, N. J., July 
18, giving a recital at Rutgers College 
in connection with the summer school ses- 
sion. Miss Smith will motor to New Jer- 
sey from her summer place on Lake Win- 
nipesaukee, as she adds to her other ac- 
complishments that of being an expert 
driver. 

NEWARK, OHIO.—On behalf of the War 
Saving Stamp compaign, conducted this 
week by the women of Newark, concerts 
have been given in the evenings by the 
Woman’s Music Club. Two gaily deco- 
rated trucks, with a piano and orchestra, 
have carried the singers to different 
parts of the town where great crowds 
have collected to hear the music. 
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“A SPRIG OF ROSEMARY,’’ “‘O Cool Is the 
Valley Now,” ‘“Spring.’’ By Louis Koem- 
menich. (New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


The widely known New York conduc- 
tor, teacher and coach, Louis Koemme- 
nich, is also a compcser, though he has 
not been very active in this phase of his 
work during the last few years. His 
gift is a lyric one, and in these three 
songs he displays it successfully. “A 
Sprig of Rosemary,” the first of the set, 
is in our opinion the finest of them. For 
his poem Mr. Koemmenich has gone to 
that fortress of American vers libre, 
Amy Lowell. And he has chosen from 
her output one of the most fascinating 
poems written in this country in many 
a day. It is sincere, lovely; it calls for 
music. 

Mr. Koemmenich has risen to the occa- 
sion and has written with a sure touch. 
There is a bit of lyrical theme in the 
piano interlude that expresses the poem 
perfectly. A recital song of quality is 
this, for singers who seek songs set to 
noteworthy poems. 

“OQ Cool Is the Valley Now” is more 
conventional in style, but also a good 
song. There is something in it of the 
manner of the Lied, a solidity of texture 
and expression, that, however, suits the 
poems by James Joyce very well. The 
last song of the set, “Spring,” to a poem 
by Ruth Helen Davis, is a very brief 
piece, strongly melodic and remarkably 
effective. There is the ecstatic note of 
Spring in it and a fine working up to 
its climax. Our only criticism of it is 
that it seems too short. 

All three songs are issued for high 
and low voice; a footnote gives the in- 
formation that orchestral scores and 
parts are to be obtained from the pub- 


lishers. 
* * 


SONATA for Violin and Plano. By Gabriel 
Fauré, Op. 13. Edited by Charies Martin 
Loeffler. (Boston: Boston Muslc Co.) 


Fauré’s fine A Major Sonata, a work 
which has many admirers in all parts 
of the world, is brought forward in an 
edition which is worthy of the highest 
praise. A master like Mr. Loeffler is not 
often found to edit a chamber-music 
work of a contemporary composer. But 
Mr. Loeffler has done it here with the 
distinction that one expects from a mu- 
sician of his standing. He, as a violinist 
of marked ability, has edited the violin 
part with understanding and has sub- 
jected the entire work to his careful scru- 
tiny. Chamber-music lovers who have 
not yet acquired this sonata for their 
library should at once make themselves 
familiar with it in Mr. Loeffler’s edition. 

*” * * 


“CAMPANE A SERA" (“Evening Bells’’). 
By Vincenzo Billl. ‘“‘L’Alba Separa.” By 
F. Paolo Tostl. (New York: G. Ricord! & 
Co.) 


“Campane a Sera” is an Italian song 
which Enrico Caruso sings in his con- 
certs and for which, what is more, he 
has written the Italian text. It is one 
of those melodious affairs, not especially 
good as music, but effective in its way. 
And there are some nice bell effects in 
the piano accompaniment. Frederick H. 
Martens has prepared an excellent Eng- 
lish singing version of Mr. Caruso’s Ital- 
ian text. 

The Tosti song, which John McCor- 
mack has been singing this season in 
many of his concerts, is a new edition of 
an old and accepted song. In many ways 
it is one of Tosti’s best and one can 
understand that it should be, when one 
reads the beautiful d’Annunzio poem to 
which it was composed. It is issued in 
high, medium and low keys. 

* * * 
“JASMINE.” By Brian Hope. “Two Little 
Fairy Tales.’’ By Edgar Barratt. ‘‘Marl- 
golds.” By Agnries Mary Lang. (London: 
Elkin & Co., Ltd. New York: G. Ricordl 
& Co.) 


Mr. Hope’s piano piece, “Jasmine,” is 
a pleasing teaching piece, of slight in- 
dividual quality, but decidedly melodious 
in style and certainly well calculated for 
instructive and salon purposes. 

The Barratt pieces are issued under 
one cover and are capital sketches. They 
are en‘itled “Once Upon a Time” and 
“The Princess’s Lullaby,” the first a slow 
movement, F major, 2/4, the second a 


pleasing bit in G major, common time. 
Mr. Barratt is a composer of whose gifts 
we think highly; he is a piano composer 
who ought to be much better known, for 
he has personality. And in these little 
pieces, written for his young friends, 
Hilda Hunter and Joyce Wilson, he has 
retained his personal note and written 
with the same charm that pervades his 
other piano compositions. The pieces are 
technically easy. 

“Marigolds” is one of those songs 
which become popular not because they 
are new or startling but because they are 
like lots of other things one has heard. 
This song is a small ballad, very easy to 
sing and just as easy to play. Just who 
Agnes Mary Lang is, we do not know; 
but we do know that she will never set 
the world on fire for originality of utter- 
ance or profundity of thought. The song 
is, of course, issued in high, medium and 


low keys. 
os ~ . 


Transcribed 
(Bos- 


“SCOTTISH FOLK-SONGS.” 
for the Plano by Helen Hopekirk. 
ton: Boston Music Co.) 


This is an album, containing Mme. 
Hopekirk’s settings for piano of five 
Seottish folk-songs. This sterling Amer- 
ican composer, a woman whose work is 
esteemed wherever it is known, made 
some years ago a book of fine accom- 
paniments for the folk-songs of Scotland 
published in “The Musicians’ Library.” 
Now she has made piano solo settings of 
“The Land o’ the Leal,” “Turn Ye to 
Me,” “Gaelic Lullaby and Love Song,” 
“Aye, Wakin QO!” and “Kilidh Bhan.” 
And they are—all five of them—lovely 
piano pieces, that may be played prop- 
erly on any recital program. Mme. 
Hopekirk is not a conventional creative 
musician by any means and in her set- 
tings she employs the modern where the 
mood calls for it. 

Musicianship of a distinguished type 
characterizes her work here and her 
treatment of the folk-melodies is all that 
can be desired. Her taste is impeccable; 
her workmanship matches it. There is, 
indeed, much to be got from a careful 
examination of this very attractive 
album, both for professional and ama- 


teur pianists. 
* * 


“MOTHER OF MY HEART.’ By Frank H. 
Grey. (New York: G. Schirmer.) ‘‘Moon- 
dawn.” By Frank H. Grey. (Philadelphia: 
Theodore Presser Co.) 


The mother interest and appeal are 
made much of in Mr. Grey’s “Mother of 
My Heart,” a song in 6/8, Moderato con 
fervore. The appeal of the song is one 
that cannot be mistaken and the com- 
poser has expressed the sentiment in 
pleasing, melodious music, with an eye 
also to vocal opportunity. 

“Moondawn,” on the other hand, is 
completely contrasted. It is a light Alle- 
gretto con grazia, with plenty of motion 
and a certain crisp quality that is ef- 
fectively combined with its emotionalism. 
It will be a very useful program song. 


Both songs are issued for medium voice. 
os «= 


“IN THE GREAT SOMEWHERE.” By H. 
T. Burleigh. (New York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 


We will be greatly surprised if this 
new song of Mr. Burleigh’s does not be- 
come a popular “hit” like his “Little 
Mother of Mine,” issued a few. years ago 
and sung since then by famous singers 
like John McCormack as well as by thou- 
sands of others all over the country. 

Mr. Burleigh has this time used a text 
by Harold Robé, known for his success- 
ful text in Lieutenant Gitz-Rice’s song, 
“Dear Old Pal of Mine.” The new text 
is one of those sentimental affairs which 
never, or rarely, fail to strike home. 
And to it Mr. Burleigh has written music 
that though not in his most distin- 
guished manner, nevertheless has distinct 
appeal and genuine melodic attractive- 
ness. The first part of the song is in 
6/8 time, narrative in tone and feeling. 
The refrain is in 3/4, and has a lilt that 
should make it a household song before 
many moons have passed. There are a 
chord or two that recall Mr. Burleigh’s 
famous song, “Jean,” and a measure or 
two that bring to mind his “Little Mother 
of Mine.” . 

Very vocal in melody it is supported 
by a well-written accompaniment that 
suits it admirably. From a composer 


like H. T. Burleigh, one can always ex- 
pect the exercise of the same musician- 
ship in a song of this kind as in his more 
serious songs. 

The song is issued in three keys, high, 
medium and low. John McCormack has 
sung it in his Spring concerts with note- 
worthy success. 

* ok * 


NOCTURNE. By Lucile Crews. (Boston: 


Boston Music Co.) 


This is a song of rare beauty, a set- 
ting of a poem by the much admired 
Clinton Scollard. Miss Crews is the 
author cf several admirable songs that 
have come to our notice, but this is surely 
her best that we have had the pleasure 
of examining to date. A mood of un- 
usual suggestion is created with the al- 
ternating movement of chords in the 
right and left hand of the piano part. 
Against this the voice sings its inde- 
pendent. part, one of true _ loveliness. 
Harmonically Miss Crews has offered 
much and the entire composition reveals 
a refined feeling and a creative power 
worthy of great praise. The song, which 
is for a medium voice, is dedicated to 
Louis Graveure who would sing it su- 
perbly were he to undertake it. 

Ws Re 


* * * 


“BURNING OUT IS THE SUNSET’S RED 
FLAME.” By Mill Balaklreff. “The 
Siren.” By A. Gretchaninoff. “*Stars 
Ethereal.’’ By Basil Kalinnikoff. ‘‘Long- 
ing.” By Sergius Vassilenko. (Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co.) 


The extensive collection of Russian 
art-songs, which in part has already been 
reviewed in these columns, has few more 
musically engaging exemplars than the 
four here to be considered. “Burning 
Out Is the Sunset’s Red Flame,” which 
Constance Purdy has Englished after the 
original Russian poem by Kulchinsky, 
offers a fine instance of what Rosa New- 
march rightly calls the “wonderful, in- 
dependent accompaniment and unusual 
rhythm” of the Balakireff song. A chief 
source of appeal in this song is the artis- 
tic contrast developed out of the appo- 
sition of a melody clear and dramatic- 
ally phrased, and an accompaniment 
subtly elaborate. Originally composed 
for low voice, in F sharp, it has also been 
issued for soprano. Balmont, accounted 
modern Russia’s greatest poet, has sup- 
plied the original text for Gretchaninoff’s 
“The Siren,” translated by Frederick H. 
Martens. “The Siren,” in keeping with 
the name, is an engaging recital song, an 
Allegro melody of considerable breadth, 
well climaxed, floating upon the accom- 
paniment in triplets the movement of 
which is so often associated with music 
of the sea. It is issued for high and for 
medium voice. 

“Stars Ethereal,” by Kalinnikoff, is a 
little song full of charm. Its melody is 
ingratiating and flowing, the accompani- 
mental background nicely adjusted to set 
it off. Published for high and for low 
voice, it is worth the singer’s while to 
make its acquaintance. Vassilenko in 
his “Au Soleil” suite for orchestra, as 
well as in other of his works, shows the 
effect of the French influence. Not so 
his “Longing,” with the sub-title ““Maori 
Song,” which last is hardly justified by 
the music. Max-Anély has pretty well 
proved that Macri songs—“dead voices” 
as he calls them—have ceased to exist 
as authentic tribal melody. They are in 
these days no more Maori than the 
Hawaiian song is Hawaiian. The curse 
of the missionary hymn and, later, of 
rag-time, has killed the original melodies 
of Polynesia. Yet this song of Vas- 
silenko’s has an exotic flavor which may 
pass for Polynesian, is very appealing in 
a plaintively graceful way, and suggests 
in the accompaniment the Maori flute. 
And since it is an effective concert song 
with a good climax, one might as well 
take its musical ethnology more or less 


for granted. 
* * * 


“LEGEND.” By R. S. Stoughton. 
York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


Dedicating it to his friend, Victor E. 
Bjork,. Mr. Stoughton in his new “Le- 
gend” for organ has written a pleasing 
composition with well-sustained melodic 
interest, effectively registrated, no dif- 
ficult pedal work, and as easy to listen 
to as itis to play. The virtue of writing 
music such as this, which does not overly 
tax an organist and pleases its audiences, 
brings its reward. 

* * ~ 


(New 


“ON THE FIELDS OF FRANCE,” By 
Maude Valerie White. (London: Winthrop 
Rogers, Ltd.) 


One of England’s ranking women com- 
posers —for though born in Dieppe 
Maude Valerie White is an English- 
woman through and through—has set 


—an 
down in her new song, “On the Fi 
France,” an inspiration of very d.:ti, 
tive beauty and worth. Set to a wonda. 
ful short poem by Norman McEa, ji¢;, 
it sings in a melody broad and int; y¢¢), 
poignant and gripping the “Riv; f 
Peace in Avalon, And Valleys of Pez, 
by herces trod,” the heroes “whos 
tles are fought and won, On the 
of France.” It is, bar none one 
lovelig:t songs we have encounter 
scme time, impregnated with a ra) 
individual quality of appeal. It is 
ten for high voice. 
* * * 
“THE CHILD JESUS.”’ 
Flagg. (Kansas City, 
lishing Co.) 


By Mary 
Mo.: Burtor 


“The Child Jesus,” a juvenile ca. tat 
is dedicated to the boys and gi 
Thatcher School, in the city of its 
by its composer. Miss Flagg has ; 
orated with the Bible in writing t} 
tle cantata for unison and two-pai 
changed voices, and it contains 
thirty-one pages of innocuous m: |od\ 
without much contrast in moveme it 5) 
style of presentation, and without sy 
ficient change of key, i.e., the key <hifts 
are usually into tco clozely related toa). 
ities. The werk will no doubt find » 
place and a use yet despite the bil lic, 
text the Child Jesus was never ‘th, 
musically, we hope, for Miss Flage’s jr. 
tle cantata has a mid-Victorian flayo, 
and it seems to realize old-time missio; 


ary ideals in tone and treatment. 
* * * 


“THEME AND VARIATIONS.’ By Cari 
Angelelli. Edited by Pietro A. Yon. (New 
York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


This addition to the compositions jp. 
cluded in the “Italian Modern Antholog 
for Organ,” the second number put fort! 
by its publishers, is well worth the con. 
sideration of every organist who is inter. 
ested in something more stimulating than 
the average ear-tickling Andantino or 
melody. The short theme, a Larghett 
in G minor in three-eighths time, is 
rhythmically clean-cut and melodically 
engaging. The “First Variation” is a 
simple development, three-part; the sec- 
ond a more elaborate handling in pass. 
age-work. In the “Third Variation” a 
very attractive one, the stress is laid 
on a clever rhythmic working out. The 
fourth, maggiore; fifth, méinore, and 
sixth, contrapuntal, introduce the sev- 
enth, in the form of a fantasia, to be 
played rubato. “Variation Eight” is « 
particularly graceful and dainty minuet, 
and the “Ninth Variation” is a more 
richly chromatic Andante recapitulatior 
of the initial Larghetto theme. ‘“Varia- 
tion Ten” is a brilliant rhapsodic fina! 
statement of the thematic idea, with 4 
cadenza, arpeggiate passage work and 
massive Adagio conclusion. The entire 
work is brilliant and full of effect, ani 
Pietro A. Yon, who has edited it has 
done his work with regard to suggestei 
registration, fingering, etc., with the car 
and musicianship his name presupposes 

* * * 

“ROSE OF MY DREAMS.” By Mertena 
Louise Bancroft. ‘‘The Waterfall.’’ 8y 
Louise Souther. ‘‘A Wandering Sheep.” 
By Lyman F. Brackett. ‘‘Land of Our 
Hearts.” By J. Henry Francis. (Boston 
Cc. W. Thompson & Co.) 


From the standpoint of a musica 
rosarian, “The Rose of My Dreams,” }y 
Miss Bancroft is not altogether a fault 
less bloom. It has a pleasing enoug) 
melody, singable, nicely harmonized, bu! 
one whose outline is somewhat obvious 
and familiar. The text, by Helen ™. 
Benkendorf, is not quite a poem, and suf 
fers from the fact that the composer ha: 
occasionally set it with slight regard fo! 
the verbal continuity. We like the ac 
demic touch given the poetic inspirati! 
in the line: “Life and its themes, Lov 
and its dreams, Merge in the rose {0 
me.” In “The Waterfall,” by Louis 
Souther Emma Beatrice Thayer has su? 
plied a good song lyric, and out of it th 
composer has evolved a good con 10" 
melody with a full-toned accompanime" 
that pleases the ear. Both songs are fo! 
medium voice. 

For three-part chorus of women 
voices Lyman F. Brackett has contri) 


.uted a sacred number on a familiar te*' 


“A Wandering Sheep.” There-is a pret! 
pastoral interlude for soprano solo “ 
break up the choral movement, 24!° 
though the “sheep” does not wander [2 
from the diatonic fold, the chorus * 
melodious throughout and should [2 
with unction on the hush of many ® 
evening service. “Land of Our Hearts 
by Mr. Francis, a patriotic anthem [0! 
mixed voices, to a fine text by John H® 
Ingham, is a good bit of part-wri'in! 
well-rhythmed, with a_ short, effect! 
alto or baritone solo, well adapted for u* 
in church and elsewhere on_ patrol! 
oceasions. F. H. 
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Russian Ballet the Soul of 
London’s Present Musical Life 


Diaghileff Produces Rossini’s Nearly Forgotten But Lively “La 
Boutique Fantasque’’—The Czecho-Slovak Musical Festival— 
A New Opera by Somerville—Festival of Alsace-Lorraine 


Composers 


London, June 7, 1919. 

A® I have already hinted in one or two 
t+ of my recent letters, it is not the 
operatic season at Covent Garden that is 
at present the soul of our musical life in 
London, but M. Diaghileff’s Russian Bal- 
let at the Alhambra. A week ago M. 
Diaghileff produced Rossini’s “La Bou- 
tique Fantasque,” a work that is full of 
the most delicious humor and wit. For 
some years Rossini has been little more 
than a name in this country; even his 
“Stabat Mater,” moribund for a decade, 
is now successfully dead. But “La Bou- 
tique Fantasque” is abounding in vitality. 
With what ease and mastery does the 
composer secure his effects! How limpid 
is his melody, how effective his orches- 
tration! 

The story, of course, lends itself to 
humorous situations. A number of me- 
chanical dolls in a toy-shop are inspected 
by various customers. The dolls are put 
through their paces, and so fascinating 


are the two can-can dancers that they 
are purchased by many different people. 
As soon as the shop is closed, the dolls, 
throwing decorum to the winds, indulge 
in a dance until, finally, the two male 
and female can-can dancers elope. The 
following day the customers raid the toy- 
shop because the proprietor has not sent 
them what they ordered; the dolls join 
in the fray and ultimately turn all the 
human beings out of the premises. 

It is impossible to praise too highly 
the staging of this fantastic and entirely 
delightful ballet. Everything is perfect 
—the music, the dresses, the dancing, the 
entire ensemble. M. Massine and Mme. 
Lopokova, the two cleverest performers 
at the Alhambra, took the parts of the 
eloping couple, and M. Cecchetti was the 
shopkeeper. 

This particular ballet has taken the 
town by storm, and we look to M. Diaghi- 
leff to produce more works by composers 
of the past. After all, we who pass our 
lives in the study of music know little 
enough of the work of the second and 
third-rate composers of the last genera- 
tion and the generation before; there is 
a great mass of admirable material lying 
neglected and forgotten in our libraries. 


The Czecho-Slovak Festival 


W. H. Reed, the leader of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, has attracted much 
attention by a letter he has written to 
the press on the subject of the indiscrim- 
inate praise that is now being given to 
foreign (allied) artists and their music. 
Musie and the interpretation of music 
should, I have always believed, be 
treated solely on their merits. It is ridic- 
ulous to praise the compositions of a man 
solely because he happens tc be a friend, 
either personal or political. If his work 
is not good, the fact should be plainly 
stated. Mr. Reed refers more particu- 
larly to the Czecho-Slovak Festival which 
has now come to a close. One has re- 
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peatedly heard such remarks as: “That 
was fine; no English orchestra could play 
it like that.” Possibly not; the question 
is, Do we want to? The Czecho-Slovaks, 
no doubt, can do many things that are 
not within our powers; they have their 
own national characteristics to express, 
their own point of view. Those charac- 
teristics and that point of view do not 
belong to us; therefore we don’t and can- 
not express them. But, on the other 
hand, we have our own temperamental 
outlook and idiosyncrasies, and these are 


to be found both in our music and in our. 


manner of interpreting it. But there is 
a certain type of critic who praises only 
that which is new. For my own part, 
though I derived great pleasure from the 
visit of the Czecho-Slovak players and 
singers, I should not care to hear them 
continually. 

Years ago I heard a symphony by Reg- 
inald Somerville, and thought so little of 
it that I vowed I would never go an- 
other mile to hear another of his works. 
I broke this resolution, however, the other 
night by traveling to the King’s Theater, 
Hammersmith, to listen to this compos- 
er’s new opera, “Antoine,” given by the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company. Mr. Somer- 
ville has written both the “book” and 
the music, and I find it difficult to de- 
cide which is the weaker. He has assim- 
ilated a good deal of modern music; so 
much, indeed, that it has quite sub- 
merged whatever individuality he may 
have possessed. Nevertheless, I think 
the work will be very popular, for it is 
tuneful, easy to understand, and not lack- 
ing in dramatic incident. This, of course, 
is all to the good, but a critic expects 
something else besides ear-tickling melo- 
dies in these days. As Ernest Newman 
said to me the other day, apropos of an- 
other work, “A hundred thousand people 
can write ‘good’ music, but how many 
people can write music that is original?” 


Attitude Toward German Music 


May I say another word about German 
music? I ask because I am afraid some 
of my readers may be getting tired of 
this subject. I ought perhaps to explain 
that I myself am in no sense of the word 
pro-German; I enlisted early in the war, 
though my age would have protected me, 
and served more than two years over- 
seas. Nevertheless, I can see nothing but 
blind hysteria in the attempts that are 
being made in more than one quarter to 
keep all German music out of this coun- 
try. Of course, in the long run, the pub- 
lic will get what it wants, and the public 
is showing day by day that it does -not 
share ‘the prejudices of one or two of 
the newspapers. The “Athenaeum,” I 
am glad to see, has ranged itself against 
those who will not have German music at 
any price. During the week I have been 
at some trouble to get at the opinions of 
musical men of position in London, and I 
did not find one who wishes to close down 
the works of Beethoven, Wolf, Brahms, 
Wagner and the rest for a term of years. 

The Musical Festival of Alsace-Lor- 
raine composers has come to an end. It 
has been of real, if limited, interest. The 
concert two nights ago, given at Stein- 
way Hall, included Gabriel Pierné’s 
Pianoforte Quintet, Op. 41, a composi- 
tion very: distinguished in its workman- 
ship, and one which is scarcely known at 
all to amateurs here. 

Of the vocal recitals I have attended 
during the week none deserves special 
mention except the concert given last 
night in AZolian Hall by. Mrs. and Miss 
Kennedy-Fraser. Mrs. Kennedy-F Fraser 
is famous on this side for her collection 
of Hebridean folk songs, many of them 
of a wild and haunting beauty. Her ar- 
rangements of these songs for voice and 
pianoforte are models of their kind. The 
concert concluded with a performance of 
the Eriskay Island tale, “The Seal 
Woman,” an extraordinary work of great 
power and fascination. 

GERALD CUMBERLAND. 
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New Britain Glee Club Gives First 
Concert 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN., June 20.—The 
New Britain Glee Club presented its first 
concert on June 18 to a large audience. 
Rose Bryant, contralto, was the soloist; 
she has a well-trained voice and earned 
a goodly amount of applause. The young 
women who comprised the New Britain 
Glee Club, under the able leadership of 
Clara Oakes Usher, presented their 
numbers in a_ praiseworthy manner. 
Lolia M. Littlehales proved an excellent 
accompanist. :; 

Theron Wolcott Hart presented sev- 
eral of his pupils in a piano recital on 
June 16. The pupils did excellent work 
especially in the two-piano pieces. Mr. 
Hart’s painstaking work was clearly 
shown in the work of his pupils. 

Marcus H. Fleitzer, violinist, of New 
Britain, took part in a concert given in 
Middletown on June 19, the concert 
being held in connection with the gradu- 
ating exercises of the Middlesex Hos- 
pital. Mr. Fleitzer gave numbers by 
Massenet and MacDowell which were well 
received and encored with Beethoven’s 
Minuet. I. Laird Newell did excellent 
work as an accompanist. The Middlesex 
Symphony Orchestra presented the Over- 
ture to “Tannhauser” and other num- 
bers. Fe Ea. Be 


Large Audience Applauds Sittig Trio in 
Philadelphia 


The Sittig Trio, composed of Frederick 
Sittig, pianist, Gretchen Sittig, violinist, 
and Hans Sittig, ’cellist, were heard by 
a large audience in an interesting con- 
cert at the Frankford High School, Phil- 
adelphia, on May 14. Their ensemble 
offerings included Bach-Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” “Swedish Folk Song,” by Sandby 
and Boisdeffre’s “By the Brook,” in all 
of which they disclosed admirable musi- 
cianship. 

As soloist Miss Sittig displayed excel- 
lent tone and finish in Handel’s “Menuet,” 
Simonetti’s ‘“Madrigale,” Wieniawski’s 
“Mazurka” and a concerto by Vieux- 
temps. Hans Sittig scored in ’cello works 
of Scott and Squire. 


The “Armorer” Given for Benefit at 


Orphans’ Homes 


For the first time in ten years the 
comic opera “Der Waffen Schmied” 
(“The Armorer’’) by Lortzing, was pre- 
sented in New York at the Central Opera 
House on East Sixty-seventh Street. Otto 
Goritz, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, headed and directed 
the cast. Mary Schiller, Harriet 
Behnee, Oscar Hoffmann and Julius 
Bayer were among the singers. Hans 
Steiner directed. The performance, 
which was repeated on June 28, was 
given for the benefit of the Warburg, 
Attillie and Odd _ Fellows’ Orphans’ 
Homes. 


Mabel Brumbaugh Now Mrs. Ralph 
Lewars 
(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


PHILADELPHIA, June 26.—Mabel A. 
Brumbaugh, daughter of former Gover- 
nor Martin G. Brumbaugh of Pennsyl- 
vania, became the wife to-night of Ralph 
P. Lewars, the widely known Philadel- 
phia pianist. As stated in MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week, the former Miss 
Brumbaugh was at one time a piano 
pupil of Mr. Lewars. Governor Brum- 
baugh gave his daughter away in the 
ceremony, which was solemnized to-night. 
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Celeste Aida, Romamce de la fleur, or Salut demeure, is always 

a model of elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight 

and an inspiration even as echoed by the talking machine. 
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teachers and students, giving to the latter just what most 


teachers cannot give—actual voice ‘demonstrations’.’,—Henry 
T. Finck, in his book, Success in Music and How It Is Won. 
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Vahrah Hanbury, Soprano 


Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, who is rap- 
idly coming into prominence in the con- 
cert field, sang at the Columbia Univer- 
sity summer concerts on June 20 before a 
large audience. On July 1 Miss Hanbury 
will leave New York for Chautauqua, 
N. Y., where she will appear four times 
each week throughout the entire month of 
July. She will sing the soprano role in 
the first presentation of Henry Hadley’s 
new cantata, “The New Earth,” which 
will be given with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and will also sing the 
“Inflammatus” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” during the gala week at the 
Chautauqua Institution. At a_ special 
patriotic program on July 4 Miss Han- 
bury will sing “Christ in Flanders,” by 
Ward-Stephens. Another interesting fea- 
ture of her work at Chautauqua will be 
the singing of the soprano réle in Han- 
del’s “Judas Maccabeus.” 

After her engagement at Chautauqua 
Miss Hanbury plans a few weeks of rest, 
to make ready for the fall season. On 
Oct. 1 she begins her activities as solo 
soprano at the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, Central Park West, New York, 
for which position she has recently been 
chosen. She will give her second New 
York recital at AYolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 21. 





Madison (Wis.) Managers Demand 
Repeal of Concert Tax Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—A nu- 
merously-signed petition has been pre- 
sented in the House of Representatives 
from Madison, Wis., theatrical mana- 
gers, protesting against the continuance 
of the present ten per cent tax on con- 
cert and theater tickets. Representative 
Monahan of Wisconsin submitted the 
petition, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. A, T. M. 
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The Stimulative Effect of Peculiarities in 
Orthography 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


We wish to tell you that we have re- 
ceived from all over the country ex- 
pressions of approval from prominent 
singers and teachers relative to our full- 
page display in MUSICAL AMERICA in the 
issue of June 21, entitled “Personal 
Glimpses of Great Personalities,” in 
which we featured two of our songs, 
“Smilin’ Through,” by Arthur A. Penn, 
and “Values” by Frederick W. Vander- 
pool, in interesting snapshots of artists 
and teachers who are using these songs. 
The appearance of this display appears 
to have aroused admiration and also 
some criticism. 

The last mentioned item has not dis- 
mayed us, for it shows a lively interest 
on the part of your readers; it proves 
to us that our advertisement was read. 
Very many of the letters we received in- 
quired, with a varying degree of curios- 
ity, as to why we had gone out of our 
way to use the word “discriminative” 
instead of “discriminating,” and why we 
spelled the word “forgather” without an 
“e” between the “r” and “g We take 
this opportunity a: explain that we were 
guilty of no outrage on the English lan- 
guage in doing so, for we did it inten- 
tionally. 

“Discriminative” was better than “dis- 
criminating” for our purposes, because 
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is singing 
HOMER SAMUELS 
When Chloris Sleeps 
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EUGENE MURDOCK 
My True Love Lies Asleep 
(A song on one note) 
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we felt that to place before the word 
“artists,” which means all our musical 
friends, an adjective which has _ been 
worn threadbare by purveyors of edibles 
and proprietors of bargain-counters, 
would have indicated a sad want, on our 
part, of the sense of the fitness of things; 
and as “discriminative” is given by all 
accepted standards as synonymous with 
“discriminating,” we had more than a 
leg to stand on. As for the missing “e”’ 
in “forgather” we refer our friendly 
critics to the Century Dictionary. 

We are willing to confess that we 
stepped from the paths of conventional 
orthography on this occasion, because we 
hoped to arouse discussion. It is what 
we wanted to do, and we are mightily 
pleased that we did it, especially as the 
doing so has called attention to two 
songs which we are desirous of having 
every reader of MUSICAL AMERICA be- 
come familiar with and enjoy. 

With kindest regards, 

Very cordially yours, 
M. WITMARK & SONS. 

New York, June 28, 1919. 


Attitude of Parents Towards Their Chil- 
dren’s Musical Education 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I wish heartily to substantiate the 
truth of the conditions spoken about in 
the splendid letter of Mr. Lachmund in 
the issue of June 21. Some parents have 
already awakened to the fact that there 
is not only a new method in teaching mu- 
sic, but also a new and more vital reason 
for a musical education. These are the 
parents who progress with the times, but 
their number is very limited. I wish to 
agree with Mr. Lachmund in asking the 
Musical Alliance to make a nation-wide 
propaganda to wake up the parents to the 
need of a better musical foundation for 
their children. The vicious habit of en- 
gaging a cheap teacher to start the child, 
in order to see if the child is musical or 
not, is still flourishing. This is almost 
always the fault of the father, and I 
think it will take all the force of a Mu- 
sical Alliance to convince him of the er- 
ror of his ways. 

RUSSELL S. GILBERT. 

Allenhurst, N. J., June 24, 1919. 


The Soldier and the Musical Magazine 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


When I first entered the service and 
went to camp I was afraid to show my 
copy of MUSICAL AMERICA when it arrived 
for fear of being ridiculed. However, the 
boys soon discovered it, and to my sur- 
prise always asked for it as soon as I 
had read it. These men were not musi- 
cians and had not known that a musical 
paper existed. They did not understand 
what they read, and so they came to me 
for explanations, such as, for example, 
the difference between an opera and an 
oratorio. When we were in France the 
circle widened, and after the men in our 
company were through with the paper it 
was handed over to the band men. 

This proved to me that the outside 
public does want to know more about 
musiec and musical affairs in this country, 


‘Little of Gadsden, Ala. 


but they do not realize that there are 
musical papers. I often read my MUSICAL 
AMERICA in the trains, or while waiting 
for a train, and when through with it 
tried to leave it in some spot where some 
one else would pick it up and read it. If 
all readers would do the same just think 
how many unmusical people would pick 
the paper up and read it from curiosity 
and find one thing which would interest 
them and cause them to read it again. 
RUSSELL S. GILBERT. 
Allenhurst, N. J., June 27, 1919. 


Only Musical Paper for Bandsmen in 
France 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


With my own subscription I am send- 
ing one also for my friend, Leslie L. 
Mr. Little has 
just returned from France and writes 
me of the great pleasure MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA gave him and his fellow bandsmen. 
It was the only musical paper he saw 
“over there.” So I feel delighted that I 
had it sent him in France. 

MUSICAL AMERICA is one paper I could 
not get along without. After paying 
your subscription price, I still feel I am 
in debt to you for much which money 
cannot pay for. 

Long life and continued success. 

Fraternally, 
G. THEO WICHMANN. 

Charleston, S. C., June 26, 1919. 


Not Pupil but Department Head 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I wish to call your attention to a mis- 
take in the issue of the week of June 9 
where you stated I was a pupil of the 
Music School Settlement. This is not so, 
as I am head of the night department 
and a pupil of Melzar M. Chaffee. Mr. 
Banmann is a student of the school and 
I was only filling out his program 
through an interest in his work. Will 
you please correct this and very much 
oblige Yours sincerely 

WILLIAM G. JONES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., June 22, 1919. 


The College of Emporia Festival 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I wish personally and also in the name 
of the College of Emporia to thank you 
for the splendid way in which you fea- 
tured the Fifth Annual May Music Fes- 
tival of the college, in the issue of June 
7. I wish you to know that we appre- 
ciate it very much indeed. 

Very sincerely yours, 
D. A. HIRSCHLER, 
Dean, Department of Music, College of 
Emporia, Emporia, Kan., June 21, 





Mr..Morenzo Scores in Grey’s Song in 
“Globe” Concert 


At the final indoor Globe concert at 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York, 
on the evening of June 25, Paul Morenzo, 
the Belgian tenor, sang with signal suc- 
cess Frank H. Grey’s “Think, Love, of 
Me.” He also sang an aria from “Tosca ’ 
and several other songs. 
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ORGANIZE CHILDREN’S CHOR 


Hudson Guild and People’s Instit,; 
Sponsor Movement—Students’ Horn 


A children’s chorus of 5000 has | 
organized by the Hudson Guild in 
operation with the People’s Instit 


The chorus is to be under Tali Esen \ 
gan, as musical director, and is to me; 
on Monday and Wednesday even 
during the summer, beginning June 
It will be held at Chelsea Park, an 
to be in the nature of a summer en 
tainment for children, when, besides 
music, there will be moving pictures. 
The People’s Institute has also 
operated in organizing a new students’ 
club or home at 605-607 West 11 
Street. This is planned for musical 
literary students who may find a h 
here at nominal rates. This home ji, 
been made possible by the interest ; 
financial support of a committee 
women interested in student problem: 





Klibansky Pupil Re-engaged for § 
Louis Symphony Orchestra 


Elsie Diemer, artist-pupil of Serve 
Klibansky, the eminent vocal .instructor, 
has been re-engaged for the St. Loui 
Symphony Orchestra. She will again 
the soloist at one of its concerts next sea 
son. Pupils from the Klibansky studios 
gave a successful concert at Mt. Kisco, 
June 10. Those who were heard include; 
Virginia Rea, Ruth Pearcy, Cora Cook 
and Sudwarth Frazier. Felice De Gre- 
gorio was the able accompanist. Mr. K 
bansky’s summer classes this season are 
very large and include pupils from al! 
over the country. A series of recitals is 
planned. 





Alfred Pochon, of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, has leased one of the Stevens House 
cottages at Lake Placid for the season. 
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Progress and Democracy the 
Keynotes Sounded in Ejigh- 
teenth Annual Convention of 
State Association at North- 
field — President Fairclough 
Acclaims the Changed Condi- 
tions that Have Come Out of 
the World Convulsion and 
Bids Musicians Keep Step with 
the Rest of Man's Activities 


ORTHFIELD, MINN., June 21.— 
IN The eighteenth annual convention 
of the Minnesota State Music Teachers’ 
Association, just closed, has left the 
mind keenly responsive to many facts. 
First of all—because first in evidence— 
was the hospitality of the beautiful city 
of Northfield. The first face to be seen 
upon alighting from the train bearing 
the first delegation was that of Edmund 
Sereno Ender, well known organist, 
chairman of the local committee and gen- 
eral host. Mr. Ender’s activities were 
continuous, varied and effective in ad- 
vancing the comfort and good feeling of 
the guests. 

The immediate setting for the conven- 
tion was Carleton College, whose beau- 
tiful campus and numerous. spacious 
buildings offered ample and pleasant ac- 
commodation. Skinner Memorial Chapel, 
where Carleton College pupils assemble 
daily throughout the year, was the meet- 
ing place for the convention. 

Professor G. B. Woods, in his cordial 
address of welcome, made a plea for 
“those who cannot see all that there is 
in music” but “would like to”; for “pri- 
mary musie for primary ears’; for ears 
attuned and hearts made sensitive and 
hopeful in the ministrations of music. 

Interest in the occasion was largely 
due to the catholicity of the program pre- 
pared by President George H. Fair- 
clugh and Margarethe Pettersen, chair- 
man of the program committee. There 
figured matters theoretical and matters 
practical; matters of interest to the in- 
dividual and to the mass; matters for 
the consideration of the platform artist 
and for the community participant; there 
Was serious business and there were 
recreational moments; there was remin- 
isceent indulgence and there were pro- 
phetic outbursts; there were points for 


the professional and for the amateur. 
Music eredits State examinations and 
standardization were live subjects in the 
program. The artists’ recitals offered 
hours of enjoyment which were at once 
the demonstration of theoretical discus- 
sions and the stimulation to continued 
musical thought. 

Mr. Fairclough’s address referred to 
the advantages and propriety of meet- 
ing on Carleton College campus and thus, 
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At the Conven- 
tion of the Min- 
nesota State Mu- 
sic Teachers’ As- 
sociation in 
Northfield. No. 1 
—W. W. Norton, 
who spoke on 
Community Mu- 
sic. No. 2—Ed- 
mund Sereno En- 
der at the organ 
in Skinner Me- 
morial Chapel, 
Northfield. Mr. 
Ender is at the 
head of the Organ 
Department of 
Carleton College 
and appeared as 
concert organist 
during the _ con- 
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vention. He is 





pictured play- : . 
ing from manuscript a composition of W. F. Lawrence, head of the Piano Department of 
Carleton College. Mr. Lawrence is in the lower left hand corner of the photograph. 


No. 3—Skinner Memorial Chapel, where all sessions of the convention were held. 


in a measure, identifying the musical 
organization with an institution of aca- 
demic learning. Referring to an inter- 
vening ten years since last holding the 
office of president and to the recent ter- 
rible convulsion of the world, Mr. Fair- 
clough advised the musician to an awak- 
ened consciousness of the new order of 
things and his place in it. He said in 
part: 


Ten Years of Change 


“When I recall the first of my two 
terms as president of this association, 
ten years ago this month, I cannot help 
thinking of the tremendous upheaval that 
has taken place in the world since then. 
The world has been shaken to its core 
and new conditions are upon us. We 
were going along then in a comfortable, 
easy-chair manner, but now we must 
face things with a new mind. I heard 
an eminent speaker the other day say in 
a public address that even the books in 
his library were useless, were out-of-date. 
Of course, this was a little far-fetched, 
but it gives an idea of what is upon us 
in the next few years. The methods of 
teaching of yesterday are out-of-date. 
How are the new conditions affecting you 
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we meeting these new conditions as we 
should, or are we going along in the 
same old rut, which we were pursuing 
a few years ago? Are we receiving a 
higher fee for our lessons? Are we get- 
ting a larger salary for our church posi- 
tions? Why shouldn’t we, when every- 
body else is getting more for his work, 
to meet the much higher cost of living? 
If you received a dollar ten years ago, 
you should at least get a dollar and a 
half, or even two dollars to-day. If you 
do not, you are either unprogressive and 
hopelessly in a rut, or the people you 
work for are taking advantage of you. 

“As the world is gradually and slowly 
settling down to normal conditions after 
the most terrible four years of its his- 
tory, it behooves us musicians to fall in 
line, keep step with the rest of man’s 
activities, and prepare ourselves for the 
most important era of musical develop- 
ment this country has ever seen. I be- 
lieve there is a wonderful future for 
music in this country, not only as an art, 
but as a profession. Times have changed. 
What ‘went’ yesterday does not ‘go’ now. 
The people want good music and must 
have it. Where the farmer, a few years 
ago, provided his daughter with a parlor 
organ of the foot-pumped variety, to- 
day she must have a piano of good make, 
and he also sees that she takes lessons 
from the best teacher to be had, pos- 
sibly a recent graduate of some con- 
servatory, who is located in the near-by 
town. The flooding of the country with 
talking machines, player-pianos, etc., has 
whetted the appetite of the great Ameri- 
can people for good music. Rather than 
undermining the business of the music 
teacher, as was feared at one time, this 
condition has helped considerably. Good 
music is now heard all over the country 
in the moving-picture houses, from 
organs and orchestras. The best mufic 
is played, and there is a tendency to im- 
provement from year to year. Who does 
not remember the small theater orches- 
tra of a few years ago, of one violin, 
cornet and drums, inflicting rag-time on 
the audience between the acts? Com- 
pare that with what you now can hear 
at a good picture theater in any of our 
cities. 


zg MINNESOTA TEACHERS HAIL NEW MUSICAL ERA 


Importance of Americanization 
in Our Attitude Toward Music 
Study Emphasized, with Con- 

“Musical 

Snob’’—Questions of Exam- 

inations, Credits and Stand- 

ardization—A Notable Series 
of Artist Recitals — James 

Lang Elected President Fair- 

clough’s Successor 


demnation for the 


“A great era of musical activity is 
upon us. This country has taken its 
place beside the older European na- 
tions in the cultivation of the art. From 
now on, it will not be necessary for us 
to send our students across the ocean for 
instruction. They can learn all that is 
necessary within our own shores. Let 
us all pull together and be Americans in 
the true sense of the word. The days 
of the long-haired, slouch-hatted German 
professor, who did not even try to learn 
the language of the country of his adop- 
tion, are, thank God, over in this coun- 
try. The most respected musician, in 
this land of ours to-day, is the whole- 
souled American, talking good American 
English. He may have been of foreign 
birth, but if he has come here to stay, 
he should be thoroughly Americanized. 
Even those coming from England to set- 
tle here should soon forget their foreign 
ways and fall in step with the land of 
their adoption. Too many of them have 
a habit of belittling the music and every- 
thing else in this country, and of con- 
tinually talking about the way they do 
it in ‘dear Old England.’ From now on, 
more than ever before, let us all be 
boosters for America, and everything 
American. 

“Let us now consider, for a few mo- 
ments, ourselves, and what we have ac- 
complished and what we are trying to 
accomplish. The constitution of this as- 
sociation states that ‘the general pur- 
pose of the corporation is to promote 
the true culture of music by the inter- 
change of ideas, to advance the inter- 
ests of musical art and to foster profes- 
sional fraternity.’ I think every new 
member, when joining the association, 
should be compelled to memorize that 
statement and take an oath that he will 
endeavor to live up to the principles con- 
tained therein. Eighteen years ago the 
music teachers of the State were work- 
ing as individuals, with little opportunity 
for getting together. I remember dis- 
tinetly the first convention, which was 
held in St. Paul. I had just come to 
St. Paul and was a stranger. Joining 
the association, I immediately became ac- 
quainted with my fellow musicians of 
the State. I have been a member con- 
tinuously ever since. After eighteen 
years, what can we say we have accom- 
plished as an association? Well, I think 
a great deal has been done for the good 
of the teaching profession and the art 
generally. In the interchange of ideas 
we have learnt from one another, new 
ideas have been acted upon. We have 
become known to each other and there 
has been a kindly fraternal feeling en- 
gendered among us. We have taken up 
our routine work, after our meetings, 
with more enthusiasm, realizing that 
others were doing the same kind of work, 
and having the same problems to face 
as ourselves.” 


The Question of the Hour 


Mr. Fairclough made the statement 
that, in his opinion, the examinations in 
music inaugurated by the Minnesota as- 
sociation some years ago stand for “the 
most important thing accomplished.” 
He urged that teachers and students 
take them, saying: ‘The examinations 
are simply a test of knowledge, not of 
skill as an executant. If one does not 
know ordinary facts about his particular 
branch of teaching and cannot answer 
satisfactorily questions which one should 
learn in a first six months’ course of 
harmony instruction, he should not be 
teaching.” Standardization in music 


' [Continued on page 36] 
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teaching and music study was referred 
to as “the question of the hour all over 
the country.” Members of the associa- 
tion were urged to make it their busi- 
ness to further it as much as possible. 
Mr. Fairclough prophesied: “Credits 
eventually must surely be given for music 
study pursued outside the school from 
private teachers. Music is just as im- 
portant a study as most of the subjects 
the students of our high schools and col- 
leges are compelled to take, and if it is 
taught by properly accredited teachers 
and under a standardized system, there 
is no reason why some credit system 
should not be adopted uniformly through- 
out the State.” 

Following the president’s address, 
Raymond Johnson, pianist, was intro- 
duced as the youngest member of the as- 
sociation. The young pianist acquitted 
himself bravely in a program of five 
numbers well worked out in perform- 
ance. Poldini’s “Etude Japonaise” was 
particularly grateful in the hands of 
the performer and enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 

W. W. Norton, community song organ- 
izer from the War Camp Community 
Service, discussed “Various Phases and 
Stages of Community Music.” Assum- 
ing active participation, self-expression, 
as a prime element, the speaker pointed 
out that community music, involving the 
doing of the same thing at the same time 
and producing one piece of work thereby, 
each member of a group contributing his 
full share in its production, and each 
receiving his proportionate share of the 
benefits, embodied ideal conditions of a 
true democracy. He has found, where 
the group was large enough, “the capi- 
talist and the laborer, the employer and 
the employee, the educated and the un- 
educated, the aristocrat and the demo- 
crat, the Catholic, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
the cod-fish nobility and the peasant, all 
associated in one undertaking with all 
distinctions obliterated.” More particu- 
larly did he indicate the value of com- 
munity music in obliterating the distinc- 
tion between soldier and civilian, and 
thus making the returned man feel that 
he belongs to citizenship. 


In Defense of the Popular Song 


In speaking of the material to be used, 
Mr. Norton claimed that the “highbrow” 
musician has been the most criminal of 
aristocrats in trying to force the music 
he wanted sung upon a group, regard- 
less of what they have wanted to sing; 
in other words, in discouraging the sing- 
ing of popular music. A challenge was 
flung in the three-fold inquiry, “Is popu- 
lar music bad music? What is bad 
music? Is it the form of the popular song 
that differs so widely from the true song 
form?” Attention was drawn to the ele- 
ments of structure of the popular song 
as shown in “imitation,” “transposition” 
and “re-statement after contrast” about 
which, it was assumed, the wise are 
prone to speak knowingly. Moreover, 
Mr. Norton held to the legitimacy of 
one’s enjoyment of the syncopated 
rhythm, “rag-time, if you please,” the 
“slowly disappearing types of musical 
maniacs” notwithstanding. Mr. Norton 
was careful to note, however, that if an 
appreciation of popular music were the 
limit of one’s enjoyment, he would still 
be a “musical savage.” As a song that 
people will sing and can sing, the pop- 
ular song was accepted by the speaker 
as “a .good starting place.” It was 
pointed out as a matter of history that 
“instead of the singing of these songs 
injuring the taste of the public, there are 
more people interested in music to-day 
than ever before, that more people are 
singing than ever before and, best of all, 
that those whose first musical experi- 
ence has come through the popular 
unison song are desiring better songs of 
more permanent value.” As far as it 
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goes, true musical experience comes with 
the use of popular music, according to 
Mr, Norton, and is more valuable than 
academic learning about music. This ex- 
perience, leading eventually to a realiza- 
tion of the advantage that some tech- 
nical equipment would yield; to more 
general serious music study, as a means 





G. H. Fairclough, President M. S. T. A. 


to an end; to the development of group 
voice-training and a true choral art— 
this Mr. Norton held out as a thing 
greatly to be desired. A fifteen-minute 
demonstration followed the paper, the 
audience singing with plenty of “zip” 
some of the songs used by the War Camp 
Community Service and forgetting for 
the time the excessive heat and atmos- 
pheric oppression. 

In the absence of a programmed 
speaker, Dr. Caryl B. Storrs, of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, was drafted into serv- 
ice and obligingly related some of his ob- 
servations as a member of the Serbian 
Commission. He smilingly referred to 
himself as a figure in whom the music 
and drama critic had become one with 
the distributor of agricultural imple- 
ments—instruments, one almost said, as 
appropriate to Dr. Storrs’s peace-time 
field of action and usefulness. ‘‘Folk- 
song,” Dr. Storrs said, in effect, “‘be- 
longs not alone to days of old with the 
Serbians. They are to-day enshrining 
the events of the war in the songs of the 
people, and so quickly, in at least one 
case as to rival the methods of the news 
reporters for the mid-day extra.” 

The organ recital Thursday afternoon 
brought before the convention Edmund 
S. Ender, previously identified as the ge- 
nial and watchful host. Elgar’s Sonata, 
Op. 28, established the values of the 
composition, the pleasing attributes of 
its interpreter, and the splendid re- 
sources of a fine instrument. Other 
numbers chosen by Mr. Ender were “In 
Springtime,” by Ralph Kinder; “A 
Legend of the Desert,” dedicated to Mr. 
Ender by the composer, R. S. Stoughton; 
“The Magic Harp,” Meale; Fugue in E 
Flat (St. Anne’s), Bach, and a Rhap- 
sody by Rossiter Cole. Mr. Ender’s of- 
ferings were warmly appreciated. Edna 
Mabon, soprano, was the assisting par- 
ticipant. Her numbers were “One Fine 
Day,” from Puccini’s “Madama Butter- 
fly,” and “Life and Death,” by Coleridge- 
Taylor. 


Theodore Spiering’s Record 


The evening brought Theodore Spie- 
ring who, with Mrs. Katherine Hoffmann 
at the piano, and in spite of weather 
conditions almost unbearable to violin 
and its player, made music which evoked 
spirited applause and an enjoyment of 
more than passing duration. Two Bach 
numbers, a Tchaikovski Scherzo, four 
Caprices by Spiering, were supplemented 
by several unprogrammed pieces. 

Following the program, a_ reception 
was,held at the Northfield Community 
Club, with members of the club, of Carle- 
ton College faculty and members of the 
local committee in the receiving line. 


Plea for Standardization 


Alexander Henneman spoke Friday 
morning on “The Progressive Series and 
Its Relation to Standardization and 
School Credits.” Mr. Henneman con- 
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tended, not for “one plan,” but for “a 
standard’; not for the “standardization 
of music nor of art, but for a standard- 
ization of the study of music analagous 
to that of the physician, the lawyer or 
other professional practitioner.” Statis- 
tics were quoted citing music as a physi- 
cal need and humanizing influence. 
Teachers were admonished to work over 
and above personalities, leaving behind 
all petty considerations and to prove 
themselves worthy exponents of the won- 
der and dignity of a noble profession. 
The claim was set forth that music does 
that which no other training gives, inas- 
much as it correlates mental training 
and physical expression. This, Mr. 
Henneman. stated, could better be accom- 
plished in the public schools than in the 
conservatories. 

Hazel Fleener, contralto, with Mrs. 
Katherine Hoffmann, accompanist, sang 
a varied selection of songs, in the de- 
livery of which an advanced interpretive 
sense enhanced good vocal effects and a 
very charming manner. Her numbers 
included “My True Love Lies Asleep,” 
by Murdock, St. Paul composer. Liszt’s 
Concerto in E Flat was played by Mar- 
garet Dow of Northfield. Excellent 
pianistic accomplishment was demon- 
strated. Orchestral parts arranged for 
second piano and organ were played by 
F. L. Lawrence and E. S. Ender. 


Bolshevism in Music 


James Lang’s “Thoughts on the Teach- 
ing of Harmony” were put forth with 
a lightness of touch and humorous in- 
sight which made all the clearer the ideas 
of the erudite scholar and high-minded 
professional. From the “ten points of 
Moses” to the “fourteen points” of a 
later period in the “social college,” Mr. 
Lang drew his analogy and spoke for 
law and order as established in the study 
of harmony. He regretted the an- 
archistic attitude and “I. W. W. flavor” 
of those who have cast off the old and 
well-tried principles in composition. 
“The work of such,” said Mr. Lang, 
“cannot survive, as they are founded on 
the principles of human liberty run wild 
—Bolshevism.” An _ optimistic outlook 
was assumed in Mr. Lang’s statement 
that “with women’s suffrage and prohibi- 
tion having, through many years of 
struggle, come into their own, there is 
bright hope for harmony.” In this mood 
he prophesied a complete revolution in 
the minds of the public on this subject 
in less than five years from now, giving 
credit, in advance, in Minneapolis, to 
T. P. Giddings and his associates in the 
music department of the public school 
system, and to those teachers outside the 
schools who are using such methods as 
require the pupils to hear what they see, 
“a thing entirely neglected in such books 
as Richter’s.” Books by Clarke, Norris, 
Chadwick, Gow, Foote and Spalding were 
mentioned as marking a decided advance 
over that of the long-accepted German 
authority. After advancing an original 
method of teaching scales by a simple 
use of the tetrachord, Mr. Lang indi- 
cated his progressive attitude by saying, 
‘“‘We shall never reach the end, but we 
dig and dig and shall always find some- 
thing new.” 

Victor Bergquist’s consideration of 
“Musical Ministries in the Church” set 
a high standard for the church organist 
and choirmaster. Co-operation of or- 
ganist and rector, priest or minister was 
assumed as a primary axiom, with the 
place of music incorporated as a living 
part of any religious service. Mrs. F. E. 
Church of Owatonna followed with a 
graceful delivery of a refined apprecia- 
tion of the offices of “The Woman Organ- 
ist.” Mrs. Church spoke of the physical 
demands of the organ as a handicap and 
limitation to the woman, yet pointed out 
the value of the intuitional insight and 
sensitiveness said to be inalienable with 
her sex and of their appropriate and ef- 
fective application to interpretation, par- 
ticularly in the church service. 

The musical program which followed 
was given over to Mrs. Lucile Brown 
Duxbury, soprano: of St. Paul, with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Morton Dworak of Duluth as 
accompanist, and the Towler Trio, con- 
sisting of Mertiana Towler, pianist; Ed- 
ward Towler, violinist, and W. F. G. 
Swann, ’cellist, all of Minneapolis. A 
sudden attack of laryngitis made neces- 
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sary the omission of several of Mrs. | 
bury’s numbers, but she bravely 

her best with a voice which was ¢ 
true and beautiful in the upper regi 


Recital by Arthur Kraft 


Arthur Kraft’s organ recital was 
outstanding artistic feature of the 
vention. It was lovely from the be 
ning to end of a program of twelve n 
bers. R. Spaulding Stoughton’s § 
“In Fairyland,” was charming indee 
each of its three movements. Ga 
M. Dethier’s “Allegro Giocoso,” dedic: 
to Mr. Kraft, and the same compos 
Minuet were very charming, as was 
Edwin H. Lemare’s “Contemplati 
Mr. Kraft was guest of honor at a lu: 
eon for the Minnesota Chapter of 
American Guild of Organists. 

Agnes Page of Northfield talked 
“School Credits,” the value of stand: 
ization and the aid of the text-book 
piano teaching. The points in favo) 
the Ditson “School Credit Piano Cou: 
were emphasized. 

Victor Bergquist spoke for standa 
ization and, more especially, for 
value of class work, prophesying t 
eventually all instruction would be gi, 
and better given, in classes, and lead; 
up to the statement that musici: 
should build up their reputations on 
good will of fellow-musicians. Mr. Be 
quist offered the following resolution: 

That The Minnesota State Music Teach 
Association, in order to avail itself of 
co-operation of the representative bod, 
musicians of this State who are authori 
Progressive Series teachers, and to incr: 
its certified membership by the constant 
dition to that body, agree to accept, accr: 
and certify authorized Progressive Se: 
teachers—without requiring them to pass | 
State Association examinations—on the { 
lowing basis: 

First, Teachers who have passed the 
quired examinations of the intermedi 
grade of the Progressive Series, which 
cludes all work demanded for High Sc! 
credits, shall be awarded the Licentiate ( 
tificate of this Association. 

Second, Teachers who have passed 
advanced examination of the Progress 
Series, which completes two years’ colleg: 
university work in piano, theory and |} 
mony, shall be awarded the Associate ( 
tificate of the Association. 

Third, Teachers who have passed 
Graduate examination .of the Progress 
Series, which completes the college or | 
versity work, shall be awarded the Fell 
ship Degree of the Association; and 

It is further resolved that this Associat 
go on record as favoring the extension of | 
plan of allowing credits for music study 
our. public High Schools and colleges, i! 
endorse the Standard School Credit plan 
the Progressive Series, provided that ot 
work, equal in comprehensiveness and s 
tem to the Progressive Series, be {f 
recognized. 


Favorable discussion of the resoluti 
was interrupted by Emily Grace Kay, 
who asked for reciprocity between t!i 
Progressive Series examiners and thos 
of the Minnesota Music Teachers’ A>; 
sociation in the granting of degrevs 
The matter.was referred to the As 
ciation Board of Examiners. 


“America First” 


C. E. Watt of Chicago, in his address 
on “Some Practical Questions of the ™ 
ment,” swept aside for the time all ques- 
tions of art and pedagogy for consider:- 
tion of every-day problems which 
classified under the heads of democrati”:: 
tion, Americanization and commerci 
ization. School, church and communi!) 
were shown to be mightily concerned |: 
the democratizing influence of mus 
War camp and community singing we'' 
shown to be at the heart of a “red hv! 
movement” pointing to a national revi\«! 
of music as something which “we mu>*'! 
have.” There was condemnation for 1 | 
sical snobs who had yet to learn to va! 
our own resources and developme?:' 
Mr. Watt claimed that through inte: 
change with the foreigners to whom \\' 
were formerly indebted, and throu»! 
absorption and education, Americ! 
teachers had become the best to be fou!‘ 
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only in American cities, but in Euro- 
n cities as well. The public had been 
w to recognize this, said the speaker, 
gely on account of the profession, by 
se snobbishness the public was led. 
ericans were said to have heaped 
enominy upon each other and to have 
ipheld the fetich of “foreign production” 

opposed to the American article. It 

s stated that ten thousand worth- 

ile American compositions were on the 

rket; that mediocrity need not be ac- 
epted; that music must cease to be an 
tic and become a real factor of Amer- 

n life; that patronage must be given 
he American, with “America first” the 
watchword. 

Speaking of commercialization, Mr. 
Watt advised absolute divorce between 
amateur and professional, the latter of 
whom should have a high standard and 
be paid his fee without exception, the 
former and the unprepared not to be 
paid at all. He stated that money values 
were important; that the professional 
should insist upon material recognition 
of his services; that the musician was 
not commercial enough; that he was 
timid; that the rank and file were not 
adequately paid; that the public appre- 
ciated only that for which it paid in 
time, blood or money; that music clubs 
should pay for service of artists; that 
the only exception should be in case of 
a well-authenticated charity when rent 
of hall, lighted and warmed, janitor’s 
services and florist’s wares, etc., were 
also contributed without fee. 

The closing recital of the convention 
was given by Adelaide Pierce, contralto; 
Mabel McCabe and Margarethe Petter- 
sen, pianists; Mrs. Marion Austin Dunn, 
accompanist. Miss Pierce’s numbers, 
the air, “He Shall Feed His Flock,” from 
Handel’s “Messiah”; Burleigh’s “Deep 
River” and Buzzi-Peccia’s “Gloria,” con- 
stituting her first group, were sung in 
fine voice and religiously expressive style. 
These were sung to organ accompani- 
ment. Miss McCabe’s number was Schu- 
mann’s Concerto in A Minor, very ef- 
fectively played with Miss Pettersen pro- 
viding the orchestral parts on the second 
piano. Good technique, good musician- 
ship and good ensemble made the num- 
ber enjoyable. 
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Election of Officers 


The annual business meeting which 
concluded the convention resulted in the 
election of the following officers for the 
next year: 

President, James Lang; first vice- 
president, Elsie M. Shawe; second vice- 
president, Ednah Hall; secretary-treas- 
urer, John A. Jaeger; auditor, Carl Jen- 
sen. The new program committee con- 
sists of Mrs. William Danforth, piano; 
Harriet Allen, organ; Harry Phillips, 
voice; Gustav Flaaten, violin; public 
school music, T. P. Giddings. Members 
f the association examining board were 
e.ected as follows: Piano, Myrtle Weed; 
voice, Willard Patten; organ and theory, 
Ur. Rhys-Herbert; public school musi¢, 
Emily Courteau; violin and history, Sis- 
‘cr Renata (all for three years). Will- 

im MecPahil was elected as violin and 

story examiner for two years to fill the 
vacaney caused by the death of Nellie A. 
‘lope, a former charter and continuous 
inember of the association. 

The treasurer, Mr. Jaeger, announced 
‘he association to be in sound financial 
‘ondition. Minneapolis was chosen as 
‘he place of meeting for next June. 
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sodanzky Seeks Scores of Classic Works 
in United States 


Artur Bodanzky, conductor of the New 
\ymphony Orchestra, is looking for about 
-0 classical works for performance next 
‘eason. There having been almost no 
iportation of such publications from 
lrope, in the five years since the war, 

e supply in the United States is prac- 
‘cally exhausted, it is announced. 
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Gladys Axman to Sing at Stadium 


Gladys Axman, the prospective Metro- 
litan soprano, will appear as soloist at 
Stadium concert on the evening of 
ily 12, singing Santuzza’s air from 
avalleria.”. Mme. Axman sang with 
uch success at a musicale in the home 
Adolph Lewisohn last week. 
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ERU, NEB., June 13.—At the eighth 
annual Festival of Music at the Peru 
State Normal School on June 9 all previ- 
ous records were surpassed, excellent as 


the other performances have all been un- 
der the able leadership of Dr. Homer C. 
House of the faculty. 

A fine presentation of “The Messiah” 
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was the first program, sung by a com- 
munity chorus directed by Dr. House in 
the morning, with LeRoy Carlson as ac- 
companist and Lillian House, Anna 
Louise Weeks, Ernest L. Davis and Louis 
Kreidler assisting. The artists’ concert 
in the afternoon was given by Marcella 
Craft, the soprano; Hazel G. Kinscella, 
accompanist, and LeRoy Carlson, pianist. 


Bottom 





Participants in Peru, Neb., Festival— (Above) 
row, left to right: Ernest Davis, 

Homer C. House, J. W. Crabtree (x-Presi- 
dent of Normal School Faculty), President 
IL. Rouse, Le Roy Carlson, Mattie Cook 
Ellis (Dean of Women’s Dept.), Col. T. J. 
Majors, of the Normal School Board; Mrs. 
House, Anna Lowise Week, Louis Kreidler 
(Below) Left to right: Ernest Davis, Louis 
Kreidler, Hazel Gertrude Kinsella, Homer C. 
House, Marcella Craft, Mrs. House, Anna 
Louise Week, President Kk. L. Rouse, Maud 


Carpenter, 


All the artists lent their aid toward 
achieving the evening’s success, which 
was materially added to by the excellent 
singing of the Community Chorus. 

The year, owing to the unsettled con- 
ditions produced by war, has been one of 
the hardest in the Normal School’s ex- 
perience, which adds to the credit already 
due to such unusual achievement. 





SYRACUSE COMMENCEMENT 


Much Talent Disclosed in Concert of 
College of Fine Arts 


SyRACUSE, N. Y., June 25.—The com- 
mencement concerts of the College of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse University, on the 
evenings of June 7 and 9, revealed some 
fine talent. Madeleine Marshall, Syra- 
cuse, pupil in piano of Prof. Alfred C. 
Goodwin, received the piano scholarship, 
and also one given for the highest gen- 
eral average. She played the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto in C Minor, with orches- 
tra accompaniment conducted by Mr. 
Goodwin. 

Marjorie Almy of Syracuse received 
the vocal scholarship. She sang the so- 
prano air from “I] Re Pastore,” Mozart, 
with violin obbligato played by Prof. 
Conrad Becker, director of the violin de- 
partment. Miss Almy is a pupil of Belle 
Brewster. 

Harold Owen, blind violinist, received 
great applause for his playing of the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto in B Minor. Maud 
E Gates gave a stirring performance of 
the allegro movement of the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto in F, and the orchestra was con- 
ducted by Prof. lliff Garrison, her teacher. 

Verna Shoff of Fulton, vocal pupil of 
Prof. Howard Lyman sang with great 
beauty of voice. Possibly the most artis- 
tic playing was done by Julia V. Rowley 
of Plainfield, N. Y., a pupil of Dr. Adolf 
Frey. She played the Chopin Scherzo in 
C Sharp Minor. 

Other candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Music were: Ruth Crozier, 
Olga F. Davis, Gertrude M. Dietrich, 
Sara M. Kilborne, Carol M. Lawson, 








Ethel G. Pike and Anna M. Schneider, 
piano; Laura Richards, organ, and Mar- 
jorie C. Sargent, piano and organ. Cer- 
tificates in piano and theory of music 
were awarded to J. Elbert Chadwick, and 
Ethel F. Stevens received one in composi- 
tion. 

Joseph J. McGrath, who played one of 
his owh compositions; Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd, soprano; Sara Gurowitsch, ’cellist, 
and Eleanor Foster, pianist, recently 
gave a concert in the Y. W. C. A. Hall, 
under the direction of the National So- 
ciety for Broader Education. It was un- 
der the local auspices of the Women’s Re- 
lief Corps of Lilly Post, G. A. R. 

L. V. K. 


Kilmer Song on Egan Program for 
French Benefit 


Thomas Egan, the Irish tenor, contrib- 
uted the song program at the meeting in 
aid of the Fund for Devastated Churches 
in France, held at the Hotel Ansonia, 
New York, June 26. Mr. Egan in the 
early part of the program sang _ the 
prayer from Massenet’s “Le Cid,” and 
among other songs in a later group was 
Joyce Kilmer’s poem, “Main St. Heaven- 
town,” with the musical setting by Mr. 
Egan. The widow of Jpyce Kilmer the 
famous soldier-poet of the Fighting 
Sixty-ninth Regiment, who was killed in 


the battle of the Oureq, July 30, 1918, 
was in the audience, as well as a number 
of unifcrmed members of the French 
High Commission. 4.7. 


Inauguration of Musical Season at Ocean 
Grove 


Saturday evening, July 5, marks the 
inauguration of the musical season at 
Ocean Grove, when Anna Case, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano, will be the solo- 
ist. This will be the first of a series of 
eight Saturday night concerts to be di- 
rected by the Van Hugo Musical Bureau 
at the Auditorium during the summer. 
Among the artists to appear are Mme. 
Galli-Curci, John McCormack, Mischa 
Elman, Mme. Margarete Matzenauer and 
the Metropolitan Opera Quartet. 





Stanislaus Soloist in Boston “Pop” Con- 
certs 


Henry H. Stanislaus first oboeist of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s “Pop” 
concerts, played an oboe solo,“ Madrigal,” 
by Caccini-Jacchia, on the Euclid Lodge 
night, in Boston, and later in the season 
by special request of Tufts College on 
“Tufts Night,” played an English horn 
solo by Barrett. On both occasions he 
met with much success. 
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CHARLES CITY, IowA.—Lucile Meusel 
presented eight of her pupils in a piano 
recital June 26. 

x * * 

NEWARK, OHIO.—Karl Eschman, dean 
of Dennison Conservatory of Music at 
Granville, Ohio, has been engaged as or- 
ganist at Trinity Episcopal Church. 

* * * 


BURLINGTON, VT.—The Junior Violin 
Club was recently entertained at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Coutu, together 
with its director, Beryl Harrington. 

BS * * 


PITTSFIELD, MAss.—Eighteen piano pu- 
pils of Arvilla Bateholts, pianist and 
organist at the Morningside Baptist 
Church, played in recital June 28. James 
C. Morton, tenor, assisted. 

* * * 


CINCINNATI, O.— Marguerite West, 
reader, pupil of Helen May Curtis, gave 
a delightful soirée at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory June 27. Assisting on the pro- 
gram was Cleo Munden, pianist, pupil of 
Leo Paalz. 

ok * * 

RUTLAND, VT.—Pupils of Miss Mattie 
J. Wheeler gave a recital at the Univer- 
salist Church June 26, assisted by a quar- 
tet composed of Bernice L. Underhill, 
Mrs. E. C. Smith, L. H. Baldwin and 
H. B. Whittier. 


* * * 


CHARLES City, lowA.—The band of the 
168th Infantry, Rainbow Division, has 
opened a ninety-day tour of Iowa. There 
are ten soloists with the band, including 
Sergeant Benge’s quartet which appears 
in the costume of the “Blue Devils” of 
France. 

* * * 

DOYLESTOWN, Pa.—Gertrude J. Miller, 
organist, a pupil of Ralph Kinder, as- 
sisted by May Ebrey Holtz, soprano, gave 
an interesting recital in the Doylestown 
Presbyterian Church on the evening of 
June 27 under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. R. H. Dal- 
gleish recently presented in a vocal re- 
cital forty pupils in solo and choral 
numbers. They were assisted by Mrs. 
Howard Blandy, pianist; Lockie Knicer, 
organist; Ruby Stanford, violinist; Ruth 
Jones, ’cellist, and Clayton Lindsay, flaut- 
ist. wry 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Louise Ryan, 
pianist, was presented in a recital by 
Pearl Waugh recently when an exacting 
program of the works of Raff, MacDow- 
ell, Alabieff-Liszt, Chopin and others was 
given intelligent interpretation. Miss 
Ryan was assisted by Rosalie Livingston, 
soprano. 

* * * 

BARRE, VT.—Two recitals by the pupils 
of Maud E. Coburn, teacher of piano, 
were given recently. Among those who 
appeared were Irene McClary, Loretta 
Papin, Lillian Duprey, Eleanor and Flor- 
ence Scott, Dorothy Simpson, Almira 
Wales, Donald Bugbee, Lawrence Pierce, 
George Emerson, and others. 

* * * 


Fort WortTH, TeEx.—Mrs. Dot Echols 
McCutchean, one of Fort Worth’s most 
able accompanists, is spending the sum- 
mer in Denver. Mrs. Arthur Saft, so- 
prano soloist, is in Denver coaching with 
Percy Rector Stephens. Mary West, ar- 
tist pupil of Carl Venth, is in New York 
City studying violin with Louis Sev- 
censki. 

& a so 

CINCINNATI, O.—Frances Moses pre- 
sented a group of her pupils in a thor- 
oughly delightful recital at the Conserva- 
tory June 28. The program was given 
by three pupils endowed with beautiful 
voices, carefully cultivated under Miss 
Moses’ direction during the last four 
years—Mildred Hutzler, Isabel Hanna- 
ford and Mildred Rohe. 


* * x 


BARRE, VT.—Goddard Seminary’s Jubi- 
lee commencement concert attracted a 
large audience June 25, when the students 
in the music department gave an ad- 
mirable program. The participants in- 
cluded Alice Reed, Ruby Blain, Emily 
Libby, Marjorie Kent, Mary Allen, Eliza- 
beth Bingham, Marjorie Worcester, Ed- 
ward Brush, and others. 


Troy, N. Y.—The commencement of 
Troy Conservatory of Music took place 
recently in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. 
The graduates were Mrs. J. Don Welch 
and William A. Scott, vocal; Lucia T. 
Walker, Sarah Conboy, Edna Dufresne, 
Rose Froment, Edith Brown, Harriet 
Osterhout and Marion Daley, piano, and 
Elva C. Vincent, violin. 

* * * 


Troy, N. Y.—Lyndon Hoffman Cald- 
well gave a piano recital at the Liberty 
Street Presbyterian Church recently, as- 
sisted by George Witbeck, violinist; Mrs. 
Joseph Sullivan, Mrs. Ishmael Palmer 
and Mrs. Ernest Johnson, sopranos; 
Marion A. Bynum and Mrs. Royal Har- 
der, contraltos; Doris Madison and Ber- 
tha M. Hall, pianists. 


a * * 


YorK, PA—The Henry Small prizes 
for proficiency in music in grade schools 
of this city this year were awarded to 
Margaret King and Mildred Diehl. The 
prizes, $22.50 in gold, were awarded to 
the winners at the commencement exer- 
cises of the York High School held last 
week. The presentations were made by 
Prof. A. Wanner, superintendent of York 
city schools. 

a * * 


MIDDLEBURY, VT.—Middlebury College 
has just engaged William A. Bissell of 
Glens Falls, N. Y., to take charge next 
year of all its choral activities. This 
includes the Men’s Glee Club, the 
Women’s Glee Club, and the Choral 
Union. Mr. Bissell has given several mu- 
sical productions at Middlebury College, 
and this commencement staged for them 
a production of “The Mikado.” 


* *x* * 


YorK, Pa.— Warren Hackett Gal-- 
braith organist and choirmaster at Zion 
Reformed Church, this city, gave the 
opening recital on the new organ in St. 
Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church, Milton, 
Pa., recently. Mr. Galbraith was assisted 
by harp, violin and soprano soloists. He 
played numbers by March, Lemmens, 
Mendelssohn, Bach, Massenet Guilmant, 
Dubois, Lemaigre, Callaerts and Handel. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A _ two-piano recital 
was given on June 26 in Chancellor’s 
Hall by J. Austin Springer and J. Reid 
Callanan, for the benefit of the Salva- 
tion Army Home Service Fund. The Al- 
bany quartet, comprising Howard Smith, 
Edgar S. Van Olinda, Edward L. Kellogg 
and Otto R. Mende, offered several num- 
bers. Mrs. Alfred E. Smith, wife of 
Governor Smith, headed the list of pat- 
ronesses. 

x * & 


Fort WorTH, TEx.—Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, president of the Harmony Club 
and recording secretary of the General 
Federation of Music Clubs, is in Peter- 
boro, N. H., attending the convention of 
the General Federation. Carl Venth, 
composer-violinist, and dean of the Texas 
Woman’s College School of Music, is 
spending the summer in California. Mrs. 
Venth has gone to her former home at 
Trondjem, Norway, to visit her mother. 


* * * 


BRANFORD, CONN.—The Arthur Schu- 
kai Memorial Prize, awarded for the first 
time this year, and donated by Mrs. Anna 
Schukai, was announced at the grad- 
uating exercises of the Branford High 
School, June 19, as won by William 
Fowler Closson for his paper, ‘Music 
and Poetry.” ' 

The winner is only sixteen years old 
and his essay demonstrated that he had 
amply merited the award. 
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YoRK, PA.—Community sings are being 
held by Yorkers, York County. When 
recently several hundred Yorkers toured 
the southern part of the county by auto- 
mobile, C. Halbert Bayler, of this city, 
led the tourists and several hundred per- 
sons who congregated to receive them in 
singing at Morris Park, Fawn Grove. 
A brief concert was also given at the 
park by the Loganville Band, one of the 
largest musical organizations in south- 
ern York County. Other like trips and 
sings are now being planned. 


ForT WorTH, TEX.—Mr. and Mrs. An- 
drew Hemphill of the Hemphill Studios 
will leave June 29 for Chicago, where 
Mr. Hemphill will conduct a summer 
school. They will be accompanied by 
several pupils and teachers, among whom 
will be Allie Edwards Barcus, teacher of 
the Dunning system at the Hemphill 
Studios. Max Daehler, the brilliant 
Swiss pianist, who is head of the piano 
department of Texas Woman’s College, 
left last week for the mountains of Colo- 
rado, where he will spend the summer in 
rest and study. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The quartet of the 
First Unitarian Church sang Cadman’s 
“Morning of the Year” on June 26. The 
singers were Mrs. Edith Densmore, so- 
prano; Mrs, Mitylene Fraker Stites, con- 
tralto; John Ross Fargo, tenor, and Otto 
Wedemeyer, baritone. Twenty pupils of 
Mrs. J. Harvey Johnson met in her studio 
on Wednesday evening, June 18, and or- 
ganized a study club. A delightful mu- 
sical program was enjoyed at a tea on 
June 17 by the Council of Jewish Women 
at the Neighborhcod House for the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Woman’s Building 
Fund. 

ok * * 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Johann Berthel- 
sen presented his pupils in two vocal re- 
citals in the Public Library, June 26 and 
27. Those appearing were Mardo Koehn, 
Mrs. James Murdoch, Charles Kelly, 
Helen Boone, Olive Hardy, Adelbert 
Howard, Patra Kennedy Kathleen Bum- 
baugh, Dwight Truckess and Louise Kirt- 
ley. John Gunder was accompanist. Mr. 
Berthelsen, who has been conducting a 
vocal studio in Indianapolis for six years, 
will remove his studio to New York City 
after July 10, and fifteen of his pupils 
have completed arrangements to con- 
tinue their studies with him in New York. 

* * * 


ITHACA, N. Y.—Lambda Chapter of 
Mu Phi Epsilon of the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music gave a musicale recently 
at the home of Mrs. Charles Button. 
Mrs. Harriet Thompson Wright, who is 
the supreme president of the fraternity, 
was the guest of honor. Other guests 
present were the patronesses of the chap- 
ter, among whom are Mrs. James 
Quarles, Mrs. Carolyn Sutton, Mrs. Will- 
ard Ellis, Mrs. F. M. Willis, Mrs. Helen 
Owens and Mrs. Foster. An excellent 
program was presented by Mrs. Enola 
Foster Burdick, Ruth Butler, Martha 
Ream, Margaret Davis, Helen Harrison, 
Mrs. Sutton and Mrs. Gertrude Johnson. 

* * * 


Boston, MAss.—The pupils of John A. 
O’Shea were heard in a recital in the 
Southerland Studios Tuesday evening. A 
cordial audience applauded the eleven 
performers, of whom eight were singers 
and three pianists. The singers were Miss 
Cohen, Miss Macdonald, Miss McKenzie, 
Miss Rice, Miss Russell, Miss Spencer, 
Mr. Hurley and Mr. Scanlon. The pian- 
ists were Miss Taffe, Miss Thomas and 
Mr. Weber. After the regular program 
Mr. O’Shea played Chopin’s B Flat Mi- 
nor Scherzo, and to close the concert Mr. 
O’Shea, assisted by Ida McCarthy, gave 
the two-piano version of Chabrier’s 
“Espagna,” and as an encore the waltz 
from Arensky’s Suite for two pianos. 

x * * 


TULSA, OKLA.—Mr. and Mrs. William 
Specht gave recently the last of a series 
of musicales which have taken place dur- 
ing the winter and spring. Mrs. Specht, 
pianist and soprano; Mr. Specht, violin- 
ist; Carl Pinski, violinist, and Master 
William Mozart Specht, violinist, ap- 
peared. The twenty-fourth annual grad- 
uation exercises of the Southern College 
of Music were held in the Tulane The- 
ater, June 24-25, a recital preceding the 
exercises. Mme. A. J. Shoenfeld is the 
principal of the school. A musicale for 
students of the Tulane University Sum- 
mer School was given by Mrs. E. L. 
Mazurette, soprano; Mrs. Joseph Conn, 
violinist, and Walter Goldstein, pianist, 
June 27. 


* * * 


WEsT CHESTER, PA.—Piano pupils of 
William Hatton Green were heard here 
in recitals on the afternoon and evening 
of June 23. The evening program intro- 
duced Mignon Bicking, Sara Burke Wil- 
kinson, Mary F. McFarland, Maisie 
Chance, Charlsie Eddins, Samuel O. Bar- 
ber, Edna S. Hoffman, Margaret M. 
Weber, Kathryne S. Tyson and Lavinia 
G. King. The performances reached a 
high level of excellence. In the afternoon 
recital, by pupils of the juvenile and in- 
termediate grades, there was commend- 
able playing by Marian B. Pratt, Sara D. 
Pratt, Eleanor F. Martindale, Preston 
Thomas, Tamar Chertok, Samuel O. Bar- 
ber, Elinor Jacobs, Alice E. Pawling, 
Charles Eddins, E. Louise Hagee, Ella 
M. Newlin, Beatrice Bicking and Mary F. 
McFarland. 


. stein. 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—A musica 
Indian music was given recently » 
residence of Mrs. Frederick Leon C; 
at which arrangements of the abor 
music by Thurlow Lieurance, C} 
Wakefield Cadman, were featured. 1}... 
taking part on the program were \Wy_ | 
Heye, flautist; Madeline Saunders, .,, 
tralto; Cosme McMoon, pianist; \,,. 
Arthur Slaassen, soprano; Mrs. Eq ] 
Schmucke, soprano; Eleanor Mack: 
pianist, and H. E. Dickinson, tenor. 

* * * 

TACOMA, WASH.—Nell B. Patpic 
Tacoma soprano, returned recently f)o) 
Los Angeles, where she has studie, 
voice during the year at the studios ,: 
L. Dreyfus. A complimentary concer 
was given on June 20, at the Park Ay»; 
Congregational Church by pupils of \{). 
L. B. Cameron, assisted by local profes. 
sional talent. At the third of a serie, 
of interesting piano recitals presente, 
by pupils of Zara Darrow, Mary k ‘ze; 
a pupil of D. P. Nacon, assisted with vio. 
lin numbers. 

* cS * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the closing 
exercises of the Washington College of 
Music, a well-selected program was pre. 
sented by the graduating students, as. 
sisted by Mrs. Norman Fischer, sopr ino. 
and the College Orchestra, under th» 
direction of C. E. Christiani, president 
of the institution. Those receiving teach 
ers’ diplomas were Leland B. Parkey. 
Clara L. Young, Mary K. Bowers ani 
Estelles W. Thomas. Graduating diplo- 
mas were presented to Irma A. J)ix. 
Louis C. Goddard, Nellie Z. Brauer, Clarg 
L. Young, Gertrude E. Dyre, Claudia R 
Gall, Marion R. Spencer, Emilie B. 
Bishop, Nellie E. Noel, Alice D. Taylor, 
Helen E. Bingman, Regina E. Vandevee: 
and Dorothy Rafkind, and a graduating 
certificate was given to Rena Greenberg. 

* * 


ORANGE, N. J.—The largest audience 
of the series greeted the players in the 
last of the annual recitals at the Shepard 
School of Music, on June 19, and the at- 
tention of the audience proved its genu- 
ine interest and pleasure. In accordance 
with the school’s policy, each pupil pr@- 
sented a group of at least three num- 
bers. The work represented all grades 
from the very youngest, and included also 
certified teachers from the normal de- 
partment. Those who appeared on this 
evening included Audra Arnold, Dorothy 
Arnold, Dorothy Dodd, Helen Heiland, 
Alba Luongo, Harry Mills, in the first 


part devoted to the first three grades, 
and Adelaide Buckley, August Dichert, 


Charles Murray, Kathryn Hill, Florian 

Shepard, in the second part, with a 

special request number by Mrs. Shepard. 
— 


York, Pa.—The choir of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, this city, 
sang recently at Baccalaureate services 
for the graduating class of the York Col- 
legiate Institute. The music was d)- 
rected by Walter L. Rohrbach. The an- 
nual public recital of the students of H 
L. Link, pianist, given last week in the 
chapel of Union Lutheran Church was 
heard by approximately 500 _ persons. 
The students were assisted by Mrs. H 
L. Link, contralto; Will Cugley, of Phil- 
adelphia, baritone, and Mrs. George Lu- 
cas, also of Philadelphia, reader. In ad: 
dition to the usual piano solos, the pro- 
gram was made up of special numbers, 
with the use of three pianos, nine pupils 
playing at one time. Once during the 
evening four of the younger pup! 
played at one piano. 

a * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—William Belcher |: 
having excellent success as conductor of 
the Central Presbyterian Church. Ther 
are twenty-eight, all students of Mr! 
Belcher, in the choir, and each singer ' 
given an opportunity to appear as solo 
ist. Abby Whiteside presented the fo! 
lowing students in recital at the Litt! 
Theater recently. Margaret Miller, wh 
played the “Waltz Serenade” (Poldin!). 
Ruth Cain, Virginia Fox Helen Manat. 
June Reid, Bessie Fitch, Marie Miller. 
Flora Snider, Pauline Alderman, Patse) 
Neilan and Helen Caples. A piano re: 
cital was given by the intermediate an‘ 
advanced pupils of Eda and Marjor' 
Trotter at the Lincoln High School aud! 
torium on June 17. Among the pe! 
formers were Rene Montrezza, Willi2" 
Crum Thompson, Marjorie Anne Pittock 
Katherine Hart, Virginia Crum Thom? 
son, Laura Ganopole, 
Dorathy Eleanor Watson, Lena We!" 


have presented their students in rec'té 
during the week are: Sadie Eve'y! 
Ford, Mrs. E. T. Deeming, E. Gear!) 
Stahr Swanson, Mrs. Ella Connell Jess 
Helen C. Hansen, E. J. De Vin, "5 


Jean Warren Carricks, Frank and Bea 


trice Eichenlaub Mrs. Thomas E. Zei!¢! 
Mrs. Lena Wheeler Chambers  }''* 


Edith M. Smythe, Cora Blosser, He ¢! 


Calbreath, Marcella Youth Catto 
Jocelyn Foulkes. 






Joseph Bril. 


Some of the other teachers w! 
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Portland Symphony Heads 
Quit after Misunderstanding 


Conductor and Chairman of Board of Underwriters Tender Their 
Resignations as Result of Clash—Society of Oregon Composers 
Is Organized—Ellison-White Bureau Dines New Manager 
Oliver O. Young—State Music Teachers’ Association Elects 


Otto Wedemeyer President 


JORTLAND, ORE., July 1.—Owing to 
a misunderstanding between the 
members of the Portland Symphony Or- 
chestra and the backers of the orchestra, 
M. Christensen, who was elected con- 
ductor at a meeting of the orchestra June 
10, has resigned. Mr. Christensen’s res- 
ionation followed that of Eric V. Hauser, 
the head of the Board of Underwriters. 
The crchestra players had expected to 
manage the affairs of the orchestra them- 
selves, and so on June 10 elected their 
conductor and other officers without con- 
sulting the Board of Underwriters. The 


board, however, refused to assist under 
such conditions, and as the board is com- 
posed of some of Portland’s most influen- 
tial business men it insisted upon being 
consulted regarding the choice of a con- 
ductor, upon deciding upon the number 
of concerts given and all other business 
affairs of the organization for a year. 

A number of conferences between com- 
mittees of the symphony players and the 
underwriters were held, but no satisfac- 
tory arrangement could be made. The 
resignation of Mr. Hauser brought mat- 
ters to a crisis. A meeting was held by 
the orchestra members on June 18, when 
the resignation of Mr. Hauser was read. 
President Eichenlaub presided at the 
meeting, which was quite an exciting one, 
but he handled the situation tactfully. 
Mr. Christensen reported that the Board 
of Underwriters requested that the fol- 
lowing conditions be fulfilled for the good 
of the orchestra: That the election of 
June 10 be declared void, that Mr. Chris- 
tensen cease to be conductor, and that the 
guarantors be empowered by unanimous 
vote of the orchestra membership to as- 
sume its sole business direction for one 
year, 

Mr. Christensen said that Mr. Hauser 
was under the impression that factional 
differences existed among members of the 
orchestra and that would interfere with 
the success of the organization, and Mr. 
Hauser considered harmony most essen- 
tial. After the matter had been fully 
discussed by the members Mr. Christen- 
sen resigned, and now the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra is without a conductor. 
All the other officers followed Mr. Chris- 
tensen’s lead and tendered their resig- 
nations which were accepted. 

A communication signed by every mem- 
ber of the orchestra was sent to the 
Board of Underwriters, asking Mr. Hau- 
ser to reconsider and turning over to the 
board all matters of organization and di- 
rection for the coming year. 


Dine Oliver O. Young 


The Ellison-White Musical Bureau 
gave a banquet at the Benson Hotel, June 
17, in honor of the new manager, Oliver 


f; 


| 
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O. Young. The banquet, which was given 
in the Rose Room of the hotel, gave the 
prominent members of the musical fra- 
ternity of Portland an opportunity to 
meet Mr. Young. The following were 
present: 

J. R. Ellison, who was toastmaster; 
C. H. White, G. F. Johnson, W. R. Boone, 
Otto Wedemeyer, Thomas Burke, A. E. 
Gearheart, O. C. Young, Carl Denton, 
Frederick W. Goodrich, J. D. Coutts, Dr. 
G. B. Henton A. E. Davidson, J. L. Wal- 
lin, Dr. Emil Enna, Roberto Corrucini, 
Frank Case, Henry J. Eilers, John F. 
Scott and Walter Ricks. 

Addresses were made by G. F. John- 
son, who complimented the Ellison- White 
forces for the good work they had al- 
ready accomplished here, by John M. 
Seott, A. E. Gearheart, H. G. Eilers, C. 
H. White, Otto Wedemeyer, Thomas A. 
Burke, Walter Ricks and others. J. D. 
Coutts, tenor, and A. E. Davidson, basso, 
sang several songs. 

Mr. Young was formerly associated 
with Mr. White in Boise Idaho, where 
for the past three years he has been en- 
gaged in educational work. He made a 
good impression on the guests who were 
there to do him honor, and his bright, 
witty and optimistic speech was well re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Young has begun his work at the 
Ellison-White Bureau. During the com- 
ing season Mr. Young will have the man- 
agement of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, Sousa’s Band, Theo Karle, 
Leopold Godowsky, Frances’ Ingram, 
Henri Scott, Cecil Fanning and probably 
Tetrazzini. 


Composers Organize 


The Society of Oregon Composers is a 
new organization which has just been 
formed in Portland. The purpose of the 
society is to foster musical composition in 
Oregon. Concerts will be given during 
the year featuring the compositions of 
local artists, and medals of gold, silver 
and bronze will be awarded. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Dr. Emil Enna, 
president; Henry B. Murtagh, vice-presi- 
dent; Daniel H. Wilson, secretary; 
Charles Swenson, treasurer, and George 
B, Ingram, publicity manager. The man- 
agement has invited all the composers in 
the State to become charter members. 

The Multnomah Athletic Club’s Glee 
Club gave a successful concert under the 
directian of Professor Hollingsworth. The 
Glee Club as it is at present has just been 
organized, but is the culmination of sev- 
eral years’ work by prominent member of 
the “Winged M” organization. C. H. 
Desky, Fred Carlton and G. W. Jorgen- 
sen were named on the by-laws commit- 
tee; Robert Fulton, Clare Thompson and 
A. Albertinin on the voice committee; W. 
L. Finley, Robert Fulton and Clare 
Thompson on the music committee. C. 
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Spiering Maste r Classes 


July 7 to August 9 


(Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays) 








For Particulars Address 


2 West 88th Street 3: 





COLA JENKINS 


SOPRANO 
Hotel Majestic, New York 






Epton was made librarian and Sidney L. 
Goodwin publicity chairman. The glee 
club will hold three or more meetings 
this summer and will take up regular 
training in the middle of September. 
Forty or more voices will be available 
for the organization next season. 

J. E. Coutts, who sang at the banquet 
tendered by the Ellison-White Company 
to their new musical bureau manager, 
Oliver O. Young, was recently honorably 
discharged from the United States Navy 
and will sing en tour along the Ellison- 
White Chautauqua system. 


State Teachers Elect 


At a meeting of the State Music Teach- 
Association June 12 Otto Wedemeyer of 
Portland was elected President, succeed- 
ing Dr. J. J. Landsbury, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon School of Music. Other 
officers elected are as follows: First vice- 
president, Mrs. Charles S. Heinline, 
Roseburg; second vice-president, Wini- 
fred Forbes; recording secretary, Abby 
Whiteside; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Ella Connel Jesse; treasurer, aDniel Wil- 
son; directors-at-large Mrs. Fred L. Ol- 
son and Frederick W. Goodrich of Port- 
land, and Dr. Landsbury and Miss As- 
hurst of Eugene. This election was post- 
poned from last November on account of 
the influenza epidemic. 

Daphne Edwards-Bell, Eastern concert 
pianist and who, prior to the war, studied 
with Victor Seinze and Hugo Kaun in 
Berlin, has come to Portland with her 
husband. They will make this city their 
future home. N. J. C. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS 
IN ANNUAL SESSION 


About Forty Members Respond 
to Call—-One Candidate Takes 
Examinations 


A mere remnant of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association gath- 
ered for what was announced as the an- 
nual convention on June 24 to 26. 

The first session, held on the morning 
of June 24 in the studio of Dudley Buck, 
was devoted to the first examination of 
candidates for the Association Certifi- 
cate. There was only one apptication for 
the certificate, a Negro singer, who 
sought his certificate for vocal work. It 
was said by the officers, however, that 
many persons from all over the State 
had shown much interest in the work. 
Quite a number of persons, it was an- 
nounced, had applied for the examina- 
tion, but on seeing the difficulty of the 
examination, had preferred to wait until 
the fall before undergoing the test. 

A discussion on the “Relation between 
Technique and Interpretation” occupied 
the entire morning session in the second 
day’s meeting held at the studio of Mr. 
Heywood in Carnegie Hall and attended 
by some fifty persons. Mr. Walter, 
chairman of the Committee on Conven- 
tions, made an _ introductory speech. 
Explaining that the committee early last 
fall had decided to hold no convention, 
but in order to comply with the constitu- 
tion had planned a few days of lectures 
and the business meeting. The chief 
speaker of the morning was Francis 
Rogers, who stressed the fact that, in 
singing, the pupil must be released from 
technical preoccupation. The three es- 
sentials of good singing, he believed, lay 
in the proper use of the breathing appa- 
ratus, and even more especially in free- 
dom of the lips and tongue, three quar- 
ters of the vocal faults being traced to 
a stiff tongue and lips. 

On this same subject, in regard to 
piano, Mr. Bogert read a letter from 
Harold Bauer. Mr. Bauer said that for 
him there was no separation between 
technique and interpretation, and that he 
did not agree with the critics who sepa- 
rated these. He considered technique 
and expression an indivisible whole, and 
failure to have both was due to a frag- 
mentary sense of art. 

Other talks on the subject were made 
by Julius W. Mayer, Mme. Frieda Ash- 
forth, Mr. Schneider, Miss Sheperd and 
others. 

A business meeting, to which the press 
was denied admittance, occupied the 








third morning of the convention. Pro- 
ceedings of the meeting were learned 
later from an authoritative source. With 


the arrival of a quorum of some twenty 
members, the meeting was called to order 
by President Wright. who gave his an- 
nual report, showing that the interest in 
the organization throughout ‘the State 
was declining. This, he said, was caused 
by the war. 


It was also shown that the 


organization still had a small balance in 
the treasury. 

A report was made by the convention 
committee, of which Mr. Bogert is chair- 
man, telling of the plan to hold a small 
informal convention this year practically 
without expense. Interesting addresses 
were made by Chairman Bogert, the for- 
mer upholding the plans of the society 
making the special work of the organiza- 
tion the establishing of higher teaching 
standards through examination. The 
president, as chairman of the Examina- 
tions Committee, reported one applicant 
examined this year, with others inquir- 
ing and interested. 

Mr. Bogert, as chairman of the Con 
vention Committee, declared that the old 
régime with recitals, ete., as part of the 
State convention, was obsolete; the new 
order of affairs would make examina- 
tions and discussions the real objects of 
the association. The resignation of Mr. 
Schleider as chairman of the examina- 
tions committee was reported. The con- 
stitution of the organization was amend- 
ed so as to disband the New York City 
Chapter and merge it with the State or- 
ganization, whose headquarters is New 
York City. 

The main purpose of the meeting, the 
election of officers, was decided to be il- 
legal and impossible, as the report of the 
nomination committee was incomplete 
and the notices announcing the election 
had been without the list of nominees, 
and thereby the constitutional require- 
ments were not fulfilled. The fact was 
announced that in the time allotted the 
committee had been unable to find a will- 
ing candidate for either office, that of 
president or vice-president, therefore the 
selection of new officers automatically 
and constitutionally passed to the coun- 
cil. President Wright declared his in- 
tention to resign. Good fellowship 
reigned, it was said, throughout the 
meeting among the few present, and there 
were addresses expressing satisfaction 
with all officers. Votes of appreciation and 
thanks were taken covering all the work- 
ers in and for the society. F.G. 





New Concert Organization Formed 


A new concert organization has been 
formed in the New York Concert En- 
semble which will tour this country dur- 
ing the coming season. The ensemble 
comprises Hans Kronold, the well-known 
cellist; Bertha Lansing Rodgers, Ameri- 
can contralto, and Earle Tuckerman, the 
young baritone. These artists are Amer- 
icans, as is William A. Parson, pianist 
and accompanist of the ensemble. Mr. 
Kronold is booking the ensemble himself. 





Parish Williams Leaves for the West 


Parish Williams. the young baritone, 
who makes his début in a song recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Oct. 13, will spend the 
summer with his family in Portland, Ore. 
On May 1 Mr. Williams appeared in re- 
cital at Rye, N. Y., and on July 6 he will 
appear in recial at Woodstock, N. Y., 
leaving on the following day for the West. 








Luigi Sertori 


Luigi Sertori, former singer in grand 
opera, died in St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York, on June 24, aged sixty-nine years. 
Until ill health forced his retirement 
from the operatic stage Mr. Sertori had 
been affiliated with leading companies 
and had also been heard in concert. 
Since 1905 he had been cared for by the 
Actors’ Fund, under whose auspices he 
was buried. 

Signor Sertori was born in Italy and 
was educated there, studying under 
Gelli. When twenty-three he made his 
début at Spezia. Until 1892 he sang 
steadily with Italian companies and in 
that year went to South America, where 
he remained for nine years. He was next 
soloist of Gilmore’s band and made a tour 
of the United States. He sang the open- 
ing solo at the opening of Madison 
Square Garden. In recent years Signor 
Sertori had taught music. 





Marie J. Kline 


HARTFORD, CONN., June 14.—Marie J. 
Kline died at St. Francis’s Hospital, 
Hartford, June 13. She was the daugh- 
ter of the late Michael and Mary, Kline 
and was well known in this city as a con- 
tralto singer. , W. E. C. 
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Music Vital Part of Dover, Ohio, School System 















































One of Dover’s Student Forces, Organized Under H. A. Schroeder: The Grade School Band 


OVER, On10, June 18.—That the 

spirit of music is entering into the 
public schools of our smaller cities 
throughout the west is evidenced by the 
present system in Dover, which in two 
years has made phenomenal progress in 
its school music department. Two years 
ago the city, through H. A. Schroeder, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
started instrumental classes. These were 
“after school classes,” the pupils each 
paying twenty cents for their lessons, 
and three cents for sheet lessons and 


music. This year’s classes are taught 
entirely free, the pupils paying only for 
their instruction sheets. 

In the two years of its existence the 
school has developed a band of thirty- 
eight pieces and a grade orchestra of 
forty. It is hoped to reach a hundred 
in the grade band and orchestras, within 
the coming seasons. 

This effort in the grade school also 
boosted music in the high school, which 
permits an elective in music. This year 
a chorus of 170 was started in the High 
School and, despite the epidemic, the 
chorus still numbers 154. The high 
school also is fortunate in having several 


excellent violins and other musicians, 
with which a fair high school orchestra 
has been worked up. 

This season the school forces gave 
three entertainments, which netted the 
school board $240, and their largest en- 
tertainment of the season is still to be 
given. This is to consist of a perform- 
ance of the “Bohemian Girl” given by 
the High School Chorus. The first three 
entertainments consisted of a program 
by the Oak Grove Grade School, a com- 
munity band entertainment and finally 
a program by the high school chorus and 
orchestra, each of which proved of much 
merit. 





Ernesto BerGmen in New York Again 


Ernesto Bertimen, the well-known pian- 
ist and pedagogue, has returned to New 


York City and will at once resume his 
summer courses. Mr. Berumen, who has 
been en tour with Mme. Schuman-Heink 
and Frank La Forge for more than six 
weeks, appeared very successfully on the 
Pacific Coast and Northwest, including 
two extraordinary open air concerts in 
San Diego and Tacoma. Mr. Berimen 
appeared before 8000 people at the Ex- 
position Grounds in San Diego, and also 
at the great High School Stadium in Ta- 
coma before 11,000 people. Mr. Berdmen 


was the first pianist to appear at this 
huge place in the open air. It will be 
remembered, by the way, that Mr. Beru- 
men was also the first pianist to experi- 
ment with the piano in the open air at the 
New York Stadium, playing the Liszt 
Hungarian Fantasie with the Volpe or- 
chestra last summer, scoring an instant 
success. 

Mr. Bertimen has resumed his summer 
course and is very busy with a good num- 
ber of pupils who were anxiously await- 
ing him. On July 16 Mr. Bertmen will 
make his last appearance this season at 
the last Globe concert, when he will play 
compositions by Frank La Forge. 


Band Music Flourishing in Kansas 


TOPEKA, KAN., June 30.—More atten- 
tion is being given this year to band mu- 


sic in Topeka than ever before. Band 
concerts are being played in all the pub- 
lic parks and the city is spending a large 
sum of money to further this work. A 
Boy Scouts’ Band has been organized 
and is making rapid progress. In many 
other towns throughout the State bands 
are being organized and are meeting 
with success. The band of the 137th in- 
fantry, the All-Kansas regiment in the 
35th Division, will tour the State during 
the summer. 





MUSICIANS ACCEPT 
TEMPORARY TERMS 


Will Remain at Posts After July 1, 
Subject to Final Decision 
of Committee 





Although no permanent decision has 
been made in regard to the musicians’ 
raise of wages, a temporary agreement 
has been reached whereby the musicians 
are to continue their work after July 1. 
This decision relieved the necessity of a 
walk-out on the part of the musicians 
and will hold the situation over this 
week, when it is expected the final de- 
cision will be reached. 

Speaking to a representative of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA, Samuel Finkelstein, presi- 
dent of the Musicians’ Mutual Protective 
Union, made the following statement: | 

“Early in March, when the changes in 
the scales of prices were incorporated 
into the laws, the organization decided to 
change the prices on all classes of work, 
raising them on a scale that ranged from 
ten to twenty-eight and a half per cent. 
After the compilation the managers were 
acquainted with the change, both before 
and after the enactment of the law. In- 
asmuch as arbitration was asked for, a 
committee of the musicians, composed of 


the president and other paid officials, met 
a committee of the managers’ associa- 
tions. After a conference, one of the 
managers’ associations made an offer of 
a ten per cent increase and others offered 
five per cent raise, with the conditions 
remaining as before. This was presented 
to a special meeting of the body and re- 
fused, and the matter was again referred 
to the committee. At a second confer- 
ence one set of managers offered four 
dollars a week raise; again the committee 
could not accept this, as the organization 
wanted them only to consent to the full 
raise. The committee therefore had to 
hold the entire matter in abeyance. At 
a subsequent meeting, held last week, a 
five-dollar increase was offered in vaude- 
ville and pictures the producing mana- 
gers offered five dollars increase also and 
the dramatic managers offered four dol- 
lars, but with these raises the conditions 
pertaining to rehearsals, overtime, etc., 
were to remain as heretofore. At the 
last meeting of the musicians, last Fri- 
day, the latter offering was accepted, with 
the understanding that it was not the 
final offering. If the managers insist 
that the conditions remain the same the 
entire raise must be adhered to. The 
committee, represented by the president, 
again conferred with the different man- 
agers. and it was decided that in the 
meantime the musicians continue work- 
ing on July 1, their salaries being subject 
to the agreement reached by the confer- 
ences and holding good from July lon. It 
is expected that the final decision will be 
reached on Wednesday, July 2.” 





Chicago Association Raises Salaries of 
Choruses 


That the Chicago Opera Association 
had voluntarily given a raise to their 
chorus singers, to take effect the coming 
season, was an announcement issued 
through the International Grand Opera 
Choral Union on June 26. 

Speaking over the telephone, Irving 
Lavido, president of the association, said: 
“The International Grand Opera Choral 
Union has now become incorporated with 
the American Federation. 

“We wish to announce that the Chi- 


cago Opera Association has made a vol- 
untary raise in the salaries of the choral 
singers. 

“Henceforth the men in the chorus are 
to receive $35 a week and the women $32. 
Besides this, they are to receive $18 a 
week during the rehearsals, and while 
traveling they are to get $7 above their 
salaries for expenses. 

“This association wishes to express its 
thanks to the Campanini forces and to 
Mr. Johnson for this raise.” 


NEED OF FINE ARTS 


MINISTER IS URGED 


Arts Club of Washington Further; 





Movement Inaugurated by, 
John C. Freund 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27.—A 
recent dinner at the Arts Club the 
of a Ministry of Fine Arts in the Ca] 
was forcibly urged in connection wit! 
“Proposed Park in the Gorge of 
Potomac,” out of which grew a discu 
of the government supervision and 
ership of historic and scenic reserva 
throughout the country, as well as 
prohibition of the defacing of nat 
beauties with advertisements. 

It was stated that such matters | 
only be controlled and artistic bs 
maintained through a Minister of 
Arts as a Cabinet officer, whose pro 
it would be to see that the arts of A 
ica were protected and that artists 
a voice in the Government. 

It will be remembered that it was J}; 
C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERic\. 
who launched that movement at 
same Arts Club in February. 

Among those who spoke enthusi: 
cally in favor of this movement were 
seph Pennell, the noted progress po 
artist; Dr. Mitchell Carroll, presiden: of 
the Art and Archeology Society, and H. 
K. Bush-Brown, sculptor and presiden: of 
the Arts Club, who was the presiding 
officer of the evening. W. |! 


NO “TIPPERARY ” ON HIS BELLS 








Vicar Objects to Famous Marching Song 
on Church Chimes 


LONDON, June 26.—Despite suggestions 
by the local press, “Tipperary,” the fa- 
mous British war song, will not be played 
on the chimes of the famous Wellings- 
borough Church to celebrate the signing 
of the peace treaty. 

“Why not also a fox trot?” wrote the 
vicar of Wellingsborough, in indignant}; 
rejecting the suggestion. “I hasten to as 
sure all and sundry that while I am vicar 
of Wellingsborough ‘It’s a Long Way to 
Tipperary’ will never be played on th 
bells of the House of God.” 





Eight Organ Recitals Week’s Record (or 
Clarence Eddy 


Clarence Eddy, the distinguished 0: 
ganist, left San Francisco on June 3 an( 
on his way East was heard in a number 
of recitals. On Sunday, June 22, he gav: 
two recitals in Aurora, Ill., one in the 
afternoon and one in the evening; on 
June 24, a recital in Adrian, Mich.; 
June 26, in Moline, Ill., and on June 27 
four recitals at the Liberty Theate: 
Davenport, Ia. This makes eight organ 
recitals in one week, which even so bus) 
a concert-organist as Mr. Eddy mvs 
consider something of a record. Mr. 
Eddy begins on June 30 a six weeks’ en- 
gagement at the Chicago Musical (o!- 
lege, where his time will be completely 
filled, giving instruction to organists 
from all over the country. On Aug. | 
Mr. Eddy gives a recital in Mandel Hal! 
at the University of Chicago. 





Houston “Post” Critic in New York 


Mrs. Katherine Allen Lively, pianist 
and music editor of the Houston Pos’, 
arrived in New York last week with 
Carrie Bell Farthing, Vivian Mistrot and 
Gloria Norvel, young pianists, who are 
studying with her. Mrs. Lively and he! 
pupils left for Ithaca, N. Y., where sh 
will join the Godowsky Master Class, 
and will then proceed with the thre 
pupils to a summer resort for a period of 
theoretical study with an eminent com- 
poser, 





FHLIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


— 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than ail otners 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Mest Exacting Musiciat-—-SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, . 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








USH & LANE 


Planos and Player Pianos 
Ariistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Cc. 
Holland, Mich. J 

















WEAVER PIANOS 





AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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